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Pears’ Soap 


(UNSCENTED) 


Will be sent 4° in stamps 
postpaid by us to cover the 
on receipt of cost of mailing 

Everyone knows PEARS 

—knows it as the world’s 

most famous soap—the soap 

of refinement for more than a 

century. We want everyone to 

know PEARS by actual use—to realize fully 

all the exquisite charm of this delightful soap. 


We offer now this opportunity to try PEARS at our expense 
because we are so sure that the use of this trial cake will 
form a permanent habit. Once you know the real pleasure of 


Pears Soap. + 


—how refreshing is its absolute purity—how delightfully beneficial 
its effect on the skin—how matchless for the complexion—PEARS 
will become as essential a part of your daily life as the bathing itself. 


You will be delighted also to learn the economy of PEARS both in 
its low cost and unusual lasting quality. Pears is all soap—all pure— 
there is absolutely no waste—it lasts much longer than ordinary soap. 


It is the finest soap possible to produce at any price—yet the 
unscented is sold everywhere at not over 15c a cake. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soaps in the world. 


Do not pass this opportunity to bring the pleasure of PEARS’ SOAP into your daily life. Send your 
address now—enclosing 4c in stamps to WALTER JANVIER, U.S. Agent, 425 Canal St., New York City. 
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TIFFANY & Co, 


JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


HIGH STANDARDS 
MODERATE PRICES 


THe Mart ORDER 
DEPARTMENT GIVES 
PROMPT ATTENTION 
TO ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ {STREET 
NEW YORK 
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HEN mother cut our hair and then followed 

it with a good shampoo! How she tucked 

the towel up! How she lathered in— with 
Packer’s ! 

Packer’s Tar Soap is “pure as the pines.” Its bal- 
anced, blended, soothing elements, its rich, piney 
lather softens the- scalp—just as it used to do. It 
cleanses thoroughly; it brings the same quickened life 
to your glands, just as it did—forty long years ago. 

And still today—keeping on its cleansing, stimulating 
way, it is content to be the first assistant of good Dr. 
Nature—the greatest hair restorer of them all! 


Packers Tar Soap 


““Pure as the Pines’ 


“ce 


Send roc for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. State whether 
Cake or Liquid. Send also for Free Manual: “The Hair and 
Scalp— Modern Care and Treatment.” It will prove valuable. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Suite 87H, 81 Fulton St., New York 





Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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Are you safeguarding your 
children’s food? Read Burton J. 


Hendrick’s article in this number 


MINUTO ON 


EIGHT YEARS OF THE PURE FOOD LAW 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


The Newest Terror in Warfare Cleveland Moffett 


John Hays Hammond, Jr., whose invention of the wireless-steered 
torpedo was described in MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE a year ago, has just 
produced a remarkable new invention — a projectile of peculiar dead- 
liness, based on the marvelous properties of thermit. The first author- 
ized account of the brilliant young inventor's new projectile is given 


here. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY ERIC PAPE 


.Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Her greatest serial — warmer, deeper, truer than anything Mary 

Roberts Rinehart has ever written, with a big my stery, a wonderful 

girl, and the finest of all her story-telling creations —“ K.’ ..32 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


Promotion Perceval Gibbon 


The experience of being Pane is not always an agreeable one. 

It is sometimes a harder test of a man’s mettle than defeat. Perceval 

Gibbon has written a remarkable story on this theme. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. T. DUNN 
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Give him Mellin’s Food, prepared with milk; 
then he will be robust and healthy, as nature 
intended him to be. 


Our useful book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” sent free on request. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The Fur Sale Louise Closser Hale 


This story introduces a new MCCLURE writer. It tells of a woman’s 

quixotic adventure; of an absurd situation into which she plunged, 

and an ingenious method by which she extricated herself . _— 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


Eight Years of the Pure Food Law Burton J. Hendrick 


Does the Pure Food Act protect the American people from fraudulent 
food? Burton J. Hendrick shows what it has accomplished — and 
what it has failed te accomplish — in the eight years that it has been 
in operation. He tells what the weak spot is that still makes it pos- 
sible for manufacturers to sell adulterated food, and how children 
are the worst sufferers. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


~The Honey Bee 


A STORY OF A WOMAN IN REVOLT. A. Stirring, wonderful 
story of a young woman in business, and her relation to the problem 
of marriage, written with all the insight and charm of the author 
of “Anthony the Absolute” shinee 
ILLU STRA TIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


Your Work Is Your Life Robert Haven Schauffler 


WHAT IT MEANSTO BE A MINISTER. What sort of life does the 

average minister have to face? What are its temptations, hardships, 

chances, opportunities? In this article Mr. Schauffler gives the 

personal stories of some men who have thrown in their lot with the 

ministry. 81 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


A Just Man Will Payne 


Another of Will Payne's brilliant short stories; a remarkable study 

of temperament in relation to business, and of a conflict between two 

men who could not mect on any common ground in their ideas 

about money. = * +P es 89 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 


Mongrels George Agnew Chamberlain 


A new Catran story, dealing with an adventure in the African jungle. . . . 100 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


The Reluctant Briber Lincoln Steffens 


This story is founded on a personal experience. Powerfully, dra- 

matically, it deals with one of the big personal crises in a man’s career. 

It tells of a question that one man put to another — and of how the 

answer ruined his life...... es ad +e : 108 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 


Your Money and How to Make it Earn....Albert W. Atwood 
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Books of the Day _. con Jeannette L. Gilder 
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McClure’s March Bulletin 
Of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


vestigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 


° | ‘HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 
Vv 


McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 


your buying: 

Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food (Page 4) 


Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Hor:ick’s Malted Milk (Page 174) 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee 

Candies and Confections 

Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

Cereals 
Cream of Wheat (Page 202; 
Grape-Nuts (Page 123) 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat (ard cover) 

Crackers and Biscutts 

Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company 

Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 


Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company 








Miscellaneous Food Products 


Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech Nut Packing Company (Page 168) 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 117) 


Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar 

Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen (Page 165) 

Toilet Preparations 


A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 

Colgate’s Products 

Cuticura Soap (Page 157) 
Fairy Soap 

Ivory Soap (Page 20) 

F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 

Listerine 

Mentholatum 

Miilhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 

Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 

Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Packer’s Tar Soap (Page 2) 
Palmolive Products 

Pear’s Soap (2nd cover) 
Pebeco Tooth Paste (Page 142) 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap (Page 182) 

Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 
Stafford-Miller Co. (Page 162) 
J. B. Williams’ Products (4th cover) 


Miscellaneous 
Formamint 
Olive Oil Grape 


his issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 


sk: names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 
t 


McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this list 
each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 
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Let the Postal Solve 


y . Life-Insurance 


5 ae 


VELA 

Geta policy, and then hold 
on to tt. It means self- 
ct, if means that no- 
y will have to put some- 
thing in a hat for you or 
your dependent ones if you 
should be snatched away 

from them, 


Problem 


Deciding upon the kind of life insurance 
policy to take out, like the purchasing of 
a home, whose permanent maintenance 
that policy makes certain, should not be 
a hasty matter; it is most important. 

You cannot resolve too quickly that you 
will take out some kind of a policy. 
Read what four distinguished Americans 
say, but consider carefully just what 


kind will best meet vour needs. 


‘ach Bros 
N.Y. 
Life Insurance increases 
the stability of the business 
world, raises tts moral tone 
and puts @ premium upon 
those habits of thrift and 
saving which are so essen- 
tial to the welfare of the 
people as a body. 


J 
Service 
Your decision as to which pol- 
icy is best will not take long 
if you go about it in the right 
way—the direct way—as made 
possible for you by the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. 


It sends no agent to bother you, 
but it forwards by mail full 
official information regarding 
any standard policy-form. 


The Company will also send 
you on approval the policy it- 
self, so that you can see just 
what you will get, and when 
you are once a policyholder it 
will continue to be at your serv- 
ice for consultation and advice 
—personally or by letter— 
which also includes the service 
of the Company's Health Bu- 
reau for policyholders. 


Saving 


Besides service you will find net 
cost low in the Postal because you 
et the benefit of the agent’s 
t-year commission — a sub- 
stantial saving guaranteed in 
your policy. 

n su uent years you get the 
agent’s renewal commission, 
namely 734%, and you alco receive 
an office-expense saving of 
2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


9r% 


Guaranteed inthe Policy 
Beginning at the close of the second 
year the Postal pays contingent divi- 
dends besides, depending on earnings, 
and it also does away with numer- 
ous branch offices and various un- 
necessary State requirements, thus 
making additional savings. 


Safety 


The Postal is safe because it 
sets aside the full reserves re- 
quired by law and necessary for 
the payment of all licy 
claims, now and in the } armed 
In addition to this legal reserve 
—now more than $9,000,000, 
invested in interest-bearing se- 
curities, the Postal carries a 
surplus and has ample funds 
atinterest in leading banks, and 
a special deposit of $100,000 
with the State of New York, 
where the Company iscaartered. 


Though less than ten years old, 
it now pays — and promptly — 

a million dol ars 
a year to beneficiaries through- 
out the Union and elsewhere, 
under policies issued through 
the Company's direct non- 
agency method of doing busi- 
ness and under those assumed 
in its reimsurances. 


It will 
ANC. 


P 
ey 


Photo by 
Pach Bros. 


TAFT 

A man in office without 
means must abandon the 
hope of making the future 
luxuriously comfortable. 
All a men can un. 
existing circumstances to 
safeguard his family is to 
ect his life insured. 


‘ROTECTION A 


For You and Yours 
y you to write to-day for the Company’s Official Booklet, ““SOUND INSUR- 
LOW NET COST’ also official figures for your own age, 


on any form of policy—Whole-Life, Limited- 
Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, Child’s 
Welfare, or on a Monthly-Income Policy. 
The Postal issues all the standard forms and 
all these are approved by the strict New York 
State Insurance Department. . 

Just write and say: 


“Mail official insurance particulars as per 
MARCH McCLURE’S” 
And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 


1. Your fall same. 2. Your occupation, 3. The exact date of your birth 


No ogeas will be sent to visit you. Commission-sav- 
ings thus resulting go to you because you deal direct. 


PosTaL Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 


man does 

wide for his 

he does not provide for 
those dependent upon 
him, then he has not 
opened his eyes to ony 
adequate conception of 
human life 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 





Automobiles, Motor Boats and Accessories 


Detroit Engine Works 
Gray Motor Co. 

King Motor Car Co. . 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co. . 
Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
Mullins, W. H., Company 


Banking and Financial 


Babson Goneiotions, gee 
Lander, E. J., ‘ 
Pioneer Trust : Banking Co. 
Sheldon, Morgan & C 

Straus, 8. . & Co 


Building and Construction 


Barrett Mfg. Co, Specification Roofs . 
Cabot, Samuel, ‘Creosote Stains" 
Detroit Steel Products Co. . 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. . 
Johns-Manville, H. W., Co. 

Lewis Manufacturing Co. 

Mott, J. L., Iron Works ; 
National Fire-Proofing Co. . 
National Lead Co. 

Sherwin-W illiams Co. 

Tarvia . 

Trenton Potteries Co. 

Ward Mig. Co. 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


American Optical Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Goerz, C. P., American Optical O 0. 
Kirstein, E., Sons Co. 
Cigars and Tobacco 


Lacky Strike 
Omar Cigarettes 
Riz La Croix = 
Educational 
American School of Banking 
American School of Correspondence 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Chicago Correspondence School 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Dickson School of Memory 
Hamilton College of Law. 
Home Correspondence School 
Illinois College of Phot« phy 
nternational Correspondence School 
Landon School of Illustrating 
Lincoln Law Course 
McKinley University 
National Press Association 





School of Applied Art 
University of Chicago 
Washington School of Art 


Food Products 


American Jqpee “y Cattle Club 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Campbell neue “ques 

Cream of Wheat Co. 

Grape-N uts 

Holstein-Friesian Association 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 

Mellin's Food Co. 
Shredded Wheat Co. o maa 

For the Home 

Alabastine Co. 

Bon Ami Co. 

Boyle, A. 8., & Co. 

Brooks Mfg. Co. 

Brunsw —— a “ollender Oo. 

Burrowes, ." .* , 

Krohiler, P. Mts, Co. 

Lawton, L. B 

Monroe Refrigerator Co 

National Sueqper Co. 

Ostermoor & Cc 


Western Clock © lempeny a 
Heating and Liaheing Systems 


American Radiator Co. 
Williamson Heater Co. 
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loodhy and Silverware 
Gorham Company . 
Tiffany & Company . 
Miscellaneous’ 
American Tel eqhene «& Facer h Co 
Barnes, W. F. . Co. »~ 


auer 
Brown, John L., 
Davey Institute — Tree Surgery 
Durham aa Razor Co. . 
Evans, Victor ‘ 
Grace Mildred Culture Co. 


M “Wal 
National iemeen m Training Association 
Novelty Cae Se ‘ 

Numismatic Bank Co. 

Owen, Richard D. 

Pyrene Mfg 
Randolph 


Siggers, E. G. ; 
Susanna Ta 


r ‘Hos pital, Th 
‘owns e 
own Honpital, 1 Co. 
Musical Instruments 
Emerson Piano Co. .. on oe ‘ 
(rome & Pond Piano Co. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Office Equipment 
Ametoon Writ etachins ae a 
meerian Pen Co. . 
pewriter Emporium 
Typewriter Di —_ Syndicate 


Publishers 


Century Dictionary 
Clarkson, David B. 
tan 








SC alieedanientaeieatoed 
“END sd sgsgs7s96) 


NANG Is) 


Continental Rubber Works 
Gold Medal —. ~raeneeni Co 
Hercules Powder Oo . . 
Mead Cycle Co. 
Old Town Canoe Co 

” Toilet Articles 


ears 
Potior Deus & Chemical Co. 
Resinol Sas < Co. . 


Stafford-Miller ; 
Williams, J. B., Co. . 


Travel” 
Cunard Line 
Where-to-Go 
Wearing Apparel 
Frost. Socrme & Do, - oa 
Head, Olarence E. 
Price, E. ) F Ane 
Stein, A., & Co. 
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Made in America 
It. covers the:Worl 


Dodd-Mead & Co> agua 


New International Encyclopedia 
SECOND EDITION 


Editors of the 
Second Edition 1 


THE IDEAL ENCYCLOPADIA IS 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., 


Director, School of Journalism, Columbia University 


Litt.D. 


—late in its information; alphabetic in arrangement; 
comprehensive in number and treatment of subjects; 
plain and concise in its statements; 
—fair in treatment of disputed topics; 
—international in handling national and international affairs; 
—in short, an encyclopedia which will quickly and accu- 
rately answer every question arising in reading or in 


conversation. 


Such a work is the Second Edition of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia. It is made in America, but responds 
to demands made upon it in all parts of the world. 


The Second Edition is absolutely NEW— printed 
from new ype. with new subjects, enlarged and 
improved. here will be 24 volumes instead of 
21 as in the first edition. 


Thus it becomes an encyelepedio Fiving valuable informa- 
tion ‘on all subjects for all classes of people, at all times and 
in all places—equally valuable to the boy or girl in school, 
the student in college, the workman in his shop, the profes- 
sional man in his technical duties, and the business man in 
his selected vocation. 

Therefore it is now presented for your consideration, not 
only because it is ‘made in America,"’ but also because it is 
most recent, comprehensive and 


OF GREATEST VALUE TO AMERICANS 


Of the first edition the New York Evening Post and the 
Nation said: ‘As an encyclopedia of American interests for 
American readers, it is undoubtedly the best and fullest in 
existence." A first edition is in practically every public 
library and is recommended by librarians as the best. The 
cones Edition will fully maintain the high standard of the 


ition. 
These will be 80,000 articles—about 30,000 more than in 
any other standard qnererosta. due in part to the great 
number of recent topics included 
Ic is illustrated on a scale more elaborate and costly than 
ever oo attem soo hy this country. 
= a on paper made especially for 
ue, strong, that will not 
for convenient handling. 


A Special Library Edition is printed on regular book papet 
and bound in library buckram as specified by the 4 
American Library Association. y, 

A Free Research Bureau is at the service of A 
subscribers to the Second Edition. It ma, be / 
consulted, without obligation, for detailed in- 

formation on all encyclopedic subjects. 

A SPECIAL PRICE NOW rd 
Immediate subscribers are offered a Ry 
very advantageous introductory price ay 
—the lowest for which this edition OY 
will be offered. As publication Cc 
progresses, this price must nec- 
essarily be increas 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon = © 


It will bring you, without NZ 
charge, an interesting Ry 
book giving informa- / —— me full information 
tion of the scope of 2» arding your Second 
the work, sample ~ Ed tion of the New Inter- 
pages of text, 4/7 national Encyclopzdia, with 
maps and illus- / details of special price, etc. 
trations, de- 
tails of spe- \ 
cial price, ny 
payment = 


plan, P 
etc. ff 
‘ Bus. Address. . 


Dodd, Mead 
& Company 
oy Publishers 
449 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Name 


Occupation 


y, 
4 Residence 
A 


” 4 Town State. 
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What is an Internal Bath? 


By R. W. BEAL 


UCH has been said and volumes have been 

written describing at length the many kinds 

of baths civilized man has indulged in from 
time to time. Every possible resource of the human 
mind has been brought into play to fashion new 
methods of bathing, but, strange as it may seem, the 
most important, as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the “Internal Bath,” has been given little 
thought. The reason for this is probably due to the fact 
that few people seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquiring and main- 
taining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define an in- 
ternal bath, you would have as many different defi- 
nitions, and the probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. To avoid any misconception as to what 
constitutes an internal bath, let it be said that a hot 
water enema is no more an internal bath than a bill 
of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take the great 
mass of thinking people to witness an average post 
mortem, the sights they would see and the things they 
would learn would prove of such lasting benefit and 
impress them so profoundly that further argument in 
favor of internal bathing would be unnecessary to 
convince them. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
possible to do this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is, then, only one 
other way to get this information into their hands, and 
that is by acquainting them with such knowledge as 
will enable them to appreciate the value of this long- 
sought-for, health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing is neces- 
sary sometimes to improve their physical condition. 
Also, they have almost no conception of how a little 
carelessness, indifference or neglect can be the funda- 
mental cause of the most virulent disease. For in- 
stance, that universal disorder from which almost 
all humanity is suffering, known as ‘“consti- 
pation,” “auto-intoxication,”” “‘auto-infection,” and 
a multitude of other terms, is not only curable but 
preventable through the consistent practise of in- 
ternal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal functioning 
of the bowels and a clean intestinal tract make it im- 
possible to become sick? “Man of to-day is only fifty 
per cent efficient.”” Reduced to simple English, this 
means that most men are trying to do a man’s portion 
of work on half a man’s power. This applies equally 
to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this indefi- 
nitely must be apparent toall. Nature never intended 
the delicate human organism to be operated on a hun- 
dred per cent overload. A machine could not stand 
this and not break down, and the body certainly can- 
not do more than a machine. There is entirely too 
much unnecessary and avoidable sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, including your- 
self, who are physically vigorous, healthy, and strong? 
The number is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in condition, but 
it takes a little time, and in these strenuous days people 
have time to do everything else necessary for the 


attainment of happiness but the most essential thing 
of all, that of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes of time 
devoted to systematic internal bathing can make you 
healthy and maintain your physical efficiency indefi- 
nitely? Granting that such a simple procedure as this 
will do what is claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accomplish this end 
Internal Bathing will do this, and it will do it for 
people of all ages and in all conditions of health and 
disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, how 
important it is to keep the body free from accumulated 
body-waste (poisons). Their doing so would prevent 
the absorption into the blood of the poisonous excre- 
tions of the body, and health would be the inevitable 
result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your heart 
normal, your eyes clear, your complexion clean, your 
mind keen, your blood pressure normal, your nerves 
relaxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor of youth in your 
declining years, practise internal bathing and begin 
to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called to the im- 
portance of internal bathing, it may be that a number 
of questions will suggest themselves to your mind. 
You will probably want to know WHAT an Internal 
Bath is, WHY people should take them, and the WAY 
to take them. These and. countless other question’ 
are all answered in a booklet entitled “THE WHAT, 
THE WHY and THE WAY OF INTERNAL BATH- 
ING,” written by Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the in- 
ventor of the “J. B. L. Cascade,” whose lifelong study 
and research along this line make him the pre-eminent 
authority on this subject. Not only has internal 
bathing saved and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life 
but the lives of a multitude of hopeless individuals 
have been equally spared and prolonged. No book has 
ever been written containing such a vast amount of 
practical information to the business man, the worker, 
and the housewife; all that is necessary to secure this 
book is to write to Dr. Tyrrell at Number 134 West 
65th Street, New York City, and mention having 
read this article in McCiure’s Macazine, and same 
will be immediately mailed to you free of all cost or 
obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, the truth 
of these statements, and if the reading of this article will 
result in a proper appreciation on your part of the 
value of internal bathing, it will have served its pur- 
pose. What you will want to do now is to avail 
yourself of the opportunity for .learning more 
about the subject, and your writing for this book 
will give you that information. Do not put off doing 
this, but send for the book now while the matter is 
fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A thief is 
one who steals something. Don’t allow procrastination 
to cheat you out of your opportunity to get this valu- 
able information which is free for the asking. If you 
would be ratural, be healthy. It is unnatural to be 
sick. Why be unnatural, when it is such a simple 
thing to be well?—{Adv.] 
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The Writing on the Wall 


It was at the famous feast of Belshazzar, King of Babylon, that 
the prophet Daniel read the awful dictum—*“ Mene, Mene, Tekel 

Terra-cotta Upharsin.” That night Cyrus and his army captured the city, but 
cylinder containing | not until thousands of years later was unearthed the inscribed 
ee? - story cylinder that told the real story of the “Fall of Babylon.” This 
“ Fall of Babylon” curious account, which is very different from the popular version, 
is but one of many thousand “original documents” contained in 


The Library of Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. This remarkable Library has previously been sold by subscrip- 
tion, but by purchasing the entire unsold edition from the publishers we secured it at an absolutely unheard of 
reduction. Therefore we are able to offer a few sets to McClure’s readers at 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


Send us the attached cou AT ONCE, and we will tell zy how to get the Library 
on EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents show - 
ing curious inscriptions of the Ancients. Remember there are only a limited num- 
ber of sets, so act quic . Mail the coupon now. You assume no obligation. 
No salesman will call. e book is FREE. 

THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside 
lown old notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge 
m ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to today — 
the inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent to years gathering the contents of 
this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the globe 
were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun-baked bricks 
and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked the hidden litera- 
ture of every age, ancient, medieval and modern, to find the “original documents” 
that shaped the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of the world. 

Nothing like it has ever been attempted or thought of before. You'll be amazed 
at the wealth of information this unique library contains. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 years B. C., had a Bible? 
Do you know that the Assyrian literature gives the story of the Creation? 
Do you know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands 
of years before printing was invented by Gutenberg? Did YOU ever 
tead Columbus’ personal log of his great voyage? —Do you know thet 
there occurred in Medieval England the first great Socialistic pro- 
test? —Do you know by what unique process Harvey demon- 
strated the circulation of the blood?—Do you know who Machi- 
avelli was, or what world famous treatise he wrote? 
YOULL FIND THEM ALL — and thousands of others 
equally as curious and important— in The Library of Original 
Sources. Every document is in the exact words of the original, Send me the FREE 
translated; every contribution is from the actual eye-witness or book of rare documents, 
m who took part; every idea is in the words of the thinker, showing curious inscrip- 


investigator, discoverer or inventor. tions of the Ancients, and 
tell me of your easy payment 


JACK LONDON SAYS:—" It is a whole library in itself. offer. 1 assume no obligation, 
I certainly never could spare these books from my shelves.” the book and all you send me is 


to be /ree, and no salesman is 
10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep, red 
leather; full page illustrations, pure silk headbands, print- 
ed im large, clear type on handmade paper, gold tops—a 
triumph of the book-maker’s art. 
ES NERS 6) PR 
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F AW | Where do you lie? 
| In One of These Towns? 


POCKET SIZE | | cscs taal? We want ox nperemeative so 


of these towns, to call on our established customers 


T E XT-BOOKS | Connecticut New Hampshire 


furnished with our easily mastered law re 

WOW TO ACQUIRE course. A novel idea—no other school Danbury a os 

A LEGAL TRAINING hasthem. Take your lessons with you Manchester rs = 
and study in your spare time, This Norfolk Ehosaster 
method of instruction makes the study Norwich Ghalees 


of law as simple as reading ty Rochester 


<< LAW BOOK FREE Massachusetts 


80-page book before enrolling Maine North Adams 
rse. Tells how to judge A st d 
oo th Bath 

















scam Seheet os “ = law epenowiets 

pa y of merica's swort 

Jegal authorities—28 more subjects ond foi Haverhill 
more authors than other corre- Rumford incy 

spondence law course. iB volume Lic pao» veh ‘aunton 

brary of American Law and Practice, 60 Rockland 

Text Books, and 36 Case ksfurnished | Waterville Vermont 

every student. Don't fail to investigate New 

before taking up the study of law. Send Newport 

postal today for your free book. Rhode Island C helsea 

Glastonbury 

East Providence Middlebury 

Newport St. Albans 

Westerly St. Johnsbury 

Woonsocket Windsor 








Write for full particulars to 
F. E. STORER 
McClure Publications 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 








~~ Academy of Languages 
Gevear Atte Birest tee tna” 


STUDY BY MAIL 
University Methods ane Ay EE 
, Rpt cme ay trae 


McKinley University, 1502 East 53rd Street, Chicago. 








tions now n. No experience 
‘ Wrice today for list of 
ts who earning $100 to $000 
who are 
@ mon Address nearest office. ra) 
SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco 


EARN °2°13232° 


‘We will pay 39 the funds and help you qualify. Apply at once. 

Write for free details. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 865 Page Bidg., Obieago, Ii. 

J VING 

LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 

ginner better engraving than be SS aes Oe epee. We will also im- 
the skill of engrever. Send for our catalog. 

Engra School, 65 Page Building. Michi Ave., Obieago, Ill. 
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His Speech Defeated the Allies 


T the summer of 1792 France was in the throes of The 








Revolution—she was torn by disseasion and class hatred 

-the mere wreck of a nation. The armies of the Powers 

| seized the opportunity and were marching on Paris—the 

ite of France was at stake. Then through the magic of 
Daaton’s blazing eloquence the bare-foot republican Armies rose out of the ground 
ind literally swept the Allies out of France. In the 10 magnificent volumes of 


MODERN ELOQUENCE 


countless similar examples of the power of oratory—the most fam- 
s efforts of the world’s greatest speakers, the brightest thoughts, 
wittiest sayings of the great minds of the Nineteenth Century 
poch making speeches that moved not only audiences but Nations. 
They are all here just as they were delivered by these distinguished speakers, 
ind gathered in such form as to instruct and entertain you where and when 
you will. 
Are YOU ever asked to respond to a Toast, to Write 
an Address or to Make a Speech? 
so, you will find these volumes the greatest help imaginable, be- 
ise they contain nearly every variety of good pattern for the various 
isses of oratory. And many an inexperienced banquet chair- 
man, toastmaster or honored guest, casting helplessly about him 
for a good story or appropriate remarks, has found here just the 
inspiration needed. This splendid library comprises 


A Wonderful Bargain 


at an insignificant price that you can easily afford to pay. 
Send us the attached coupon by return mail and we will name 
this price and tell you how you can get the books on easy 
monthly payments. We will also send you a beautiful de- 
scriptive booklet and our 


Book of Famous Speeches—FREE 


Containing specimen addresses by Woodrow Wilson, Champ Clark, Thomas Huxley, Russell H. Conwell, Lord 
Kitchener, William Jennings Bryan, Henry M. Stanley, Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Wendell Phillips, etc. Sending the coupon places you under no obligation to buy. Tear it off and send it NOW. 
Don’t wait. The offer is limited. 


150 Great Addresses 60 Classic and Popular Lectures 


by Lyman Abbott, Charles Dudley Warner, William Cullen by Charles A. Dana, Robt. J. Burdette, Russell H. Conwell, 
Bryant, Rufus Choate, Theodore Roosevelt, Arthur J. Balfour, Canon Farrar, John B. Gough, Andrew Lang, Wendell Phillips, 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, Edward Eggleston, William E. Gladstone, — Billings, John Tyndall, Geo. William Curtis, Artemus Ward, 
Charles Francis Adams, John L. Spalding, Joseph Chamberlain, ‘aul DuChaillu, John B. Gordon, Newell Dwight Hillis, John 
Grover Cleveland, Fisher Ames, Lawrence Barrett, Henry Morley, John Ruskin, Henry M. Stanley, Wu Ting Fang, etc 
Drummond, Hamilton Wright Mabie, William J. Bryan, etc. 300 After-Dinner Speeches 
: by Joseph H. Choate, Benjamin Disraeli, James G. Blaine, Wm. 

2000 Short Stories and Anecdotes M. Evarts, John Hay, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sir Henry Irving, 
by Marl - c . Chauncey M. Depew, Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain, 
oy Mark Twain, ‘hauncey M. Depew, Horace Porter, Champ Henry W. Grady, Joseph Jefferson, Robt. G. Ingersoll, Seth 
Clark, Joseph H. Choate, John M. Allen, etc. Low, Albert J. Beveridge, Woodrow Wilson, etc. 








Mail This Coupon for 
Free Boo McClure’s 3-15 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. 
Dept. 131, Ohio Building, Chicago 
Please send me free book and full descrip- 
tion of Modern Eloquence with special 
prices and terms. 


NAME .. 


ADDRESS .. 
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The McClure’s School Service Department 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 








Northwestern University 
School of 
Oratory 


PROFESSIONAL School 
for study in Expression, 
English, Physical Training, 
Debate, Public Speaking, 
Story-Telling and Kindred 
subjects. All the advan- 
tages of a large university. > 
Campus beautifully situated on the lake shore. 
A School for Teachers, Readers, and for all seeking cultural 
development 
Graduates prepared for the teaching profession and the 
public platform 
Summer Course June 21 to July 30. Fall term opens 
September 20. For book of views and courses, address 
DR. R. L. CUMNOCK, Director, 


Box 280, Evanston, Illinois. 





Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills Young boys prepared for secondary 
echools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louts H. Scuuttre, M.A., Headmaster 





Ruope Is_tanp, Providence Established in 1888 


Lincoln School for Girls 


Modern fireproof building, large grounds All outdoor sports. 
College preparatory and general courses Certificate privileges 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Special arrangements for younger girls. 
For circular and views address, Miss Frances Lucas, Principal 


New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President, 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Tue SecRETARY 











The University of Chicago 
HOM in addition to resident 


a 
by correspondence. 
es ~* detailed in- 
formation address 
Stré Year 


U. of C. (Div, B)Chicago, Il. 


'Y drawing at home under Expert Facult 
An) P*3 successful coulente. in every weal 
your Talent into Our 


filling hi Poh salaried posi 
ul Scashing. ndo by Nigh oo os 
Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
—— ‘Normal —_ Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 


o 
Artist's ee Se 


acto SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779Applied Art Bldg. Batlle Creek, Mick 


| A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S. Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—\\..B.—by correspondence. Only law sch 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion,by mail. Over 450 chass-room lectures. Facultyof over 30 promi- 
nent lawyers. uarantees to prepare graduates to pass har examination.) 
law school givingCom plete Course in Oratoryand Public Speaking 
+ ppight endorsed and recommended by Gov. Officials, Business 
ted Lawyers andStudents. Send today for LargeHandsomely 
inaretes Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Banke 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 400 Advertising Bidg., CHICAGO, IL. 








s 


Learn a . Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and i for life. 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three -Color Work 
Que graduates earn ra. 820 to $50 a week. We assist 
m to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become suconssttl 7 Terms! cas easy—living inexpensive. Write 
‘or cata 
ILLINOIS COL. ‘LEGE OF wore Aras 
945 Wabash Avenue. Effi Liltnois. 





BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How 
I Became a Nurse’’— 
248 pages with actual ex- 
ences. 48 illustrated 
ssom pages free to 
imquirers. 
There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask ber about our training. 
ler address and the above literature will be sent if you will enclose this ad- 
vertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
272 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 
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The Sales of this Book Have 
Now Exceeded $15,000, 000 


Te reduced photograph here shown is that of the New 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes, printed on India 
paper. It is “the most successful book of our time.” 

Our prices are much less than those of previous new editions 
of this work; it is worth far more than we now ask for it, and 
we give subscribers who do not wish to pay cash, the priv rilege 
of paying by the month. 

Our 75,000 subscribers are evidently well pleased with it 
and glad they bought it, for every single day the mail brings us 
letters in pratse of it, —letters which bear the stamp of sincerity 
and delightful satisfaction. 

What is the reason for this extraordinary sale—for these 
unsolicited testimonials, and what do we mean when we say 
the book is worth more than we ask for it? Let us tell you: 

The New Encyclopaedia Britannica is not merely a good 
book—t is a great book—a superb book. Far and away su- 
perior to any other book—a book ‘whose publication has 
placed the world under undying obligation’’"—and it is sold at 
attractive prices. 

Fifteen hundred international authorities and ex- 
perts have here condensed the whole story of human life and 
achievement into 29 incredibly thin and light volumes printed 
on India paper, each volume (1,000 pages) being as easy to 


hold and as easy to read as a magazine. The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
You should not consider what this Encyclopaedia costs in ‘%/;?" rag og De 


money, but only how much tt gives you in service. Consider cessive Editions since the 
the money it costs simply as an investment. First, 1708. 

Figure it out for yourself—all human knowledge, past and present,—44,000,000 words dealing 
with everything under the sun—brought down to a recent date. 

All the world’s great experts and authorities at your service, and all you need pay for it is a 
few cents a day for a limited time. 

If you were a Rockefeller or a Carnegie you could not buy a better book, nor one socheap that 
ordinary books cannot be compared to it. 

To write the 41.000 articles in this book took eight years of labor and required the expenditure 
of $1,500,000—that is, just to produce it, and get it ready for the printer. 

If every other book in the world were destroyed, it would be possible to reconstruct the whole 
human story from its pages. This statement would not be true of any other book in existence. 


Is its value to you as an individual in any way lessened because its usefulness has been multiplied 
thousands of times by printing thousands of sets and selling them at a low price and on such terms 
that any one in ordinary circumstances can buy? 


You can pay as little as $5.00 a month; or you can divide the amount 
into larger payments, and complete all payments in eight months or four 


months. 
The war has caused a 40 per cent. increase in the price of India 1 am interested in the new Encyclopaedia 


per, Great Britain has declared an embargo on the export of the ‘ . 
ether we use for the binding, and we can obtain from Germany no Britannica. Please send me your Illus- 
more of the yy printed maps a - war. These oo trated Prospectus with specimen pages, 
have made a great difference in our cost manufacture. As we shall ticul i indé 
have to pay more for paper to print the book, and more for leather to ond _ lenleys of Sricos, Wadings, 
bind it, we shall have to charge the subscriber more when we print the ™o*hly payments, etc. 

k again, as we are now preparing to do. 


LET US SEND YOU BY MAIL 
the beautiful illustrated prospectus which costs us 50c. a copy to print and 
mail. We have had to pre this elaborate book about the Britannica 
because no ordinary pamphlet would do. It will, perhaps, give you a good 
idea as to why the Encyclopaedia Britannica is a book that is more useful 
to every man, woman and child in the United States who can read than any Sibu techethh-ie te petedinn ed : 
other book published. McC—6 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 120 W. 32nd St., New York 
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Will the Boss Send 
a for YOU nina 


When that Better 
Job is Open? 


Will he offer YOU the job that means better 
pay in the kind of work you’d rather do? 


To every earnest, ambitious man the oppor- 
tunity for advancement is sure to come. 


Are you READY for the better job and the 
bigger responsibilities that go with it? Could 
you HOLD the new job with credit after you 
GOT it? Do you KNOW enough? 


For more than 23 years the International 
Correspondence Schools have been training 
men to get and fold better jobs. 


Thousands of men of all ages and occupations 
have profited by I. C. S. courses in spare hour 
study. Without loss of time or wages and at 





small expense, they have obtained the special 
training toat has enabled them to make g 
in the job that was worth while. 


Why mot let the I. C. S. wn Fe too? You 
can succeed. Mark and mail the coupon. 
Do it to-day. 


~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X1 








Salesmanship . 
zie Lichtin Supt. 

g Su 
T one Expert 


Building | Cansrastee 
Arehitectural 





Gas Engines 











Name 





Present Employer —— 


Street and No, —__ 
L_ city 


Shop through McClure’s 


Increase Your Efficiency 


The secret of business and social succ+ 
is the ability toremember. I can make ) 
mind an infallible classified index ir 
which you can instantly select thoug!': 
facts, figures, names, faces. Enables y 
concentrate, develop self-contro! 
overcome bashfulness, address an 
audience. Easy. Simple. The res 
of 20 years’ experience in developing men 
ories of thousands Write today for cor 
of my book “‘How to Remember'’ a 
Copyrighted Memory Test Free, 
also how to obtain FREE copy of my 
book “How to Speak in Public.’ 











Principal 
Dickson School of Memory, 753 Auditorium Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No‘ | Posi- 
a ne ee —no ““shading’*—no ‘‘word-signs’’—no “‘code 
¥, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home 

wudy, wilisine Spare time. scwoot full $, 957 hawt matter, free, address 
ced wlicag agar time 57 Advertising Buildieg Chicago |l! 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to$125.00 or more per week, as iilustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual! lessons by mail wil! develop your talent. 
Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in stamps 
and | will send you a test lesson plate, also collec 


& 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU Dp 
The Landon School ¥ Uutouink A 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of for*y lessons in the history, form, structure and writing 
of the Shert-Stery taught by Dr. J. Rerg Esenwein, for years Editer 
of Lippincott’s. 250-tage catalogue free. Piease address 
The Home Corr d School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 145. Springfield. Mass. 


VW-Wa a S| ORY-WRITING TAUGHT, ii. 


a O s - Y MSS. criticised, revised, and typed; also, sold on 
commission. Our students ¢ sell stories to best 


WRITING “WRITING. FOR 

















PROFIT * telis how, gives proof. National Press 
Association, Dept. 112. Indianavolis, Ind 
WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST: 
by Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and other Unitarian literature sent 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass, 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 


Let me tell you how I relieved myself aftér 30 years of miser 
Simple and effective method anybody can use at home. Writ 
in confidence. WALTER MCDONNELL, Drawer-F 655, Station FP 
Waskington. D. C 


BE A BANKER 


| id opportunities. Pleasant vee short hours, | 

all holidays off, yearly vacation with salary 

Learn athome. Diploma in six months. talog free 
DGAR G. ALOORN, PRES. 
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Power of Will 


—the Secret of Every 


World Achievement— 


of Every Man’s Success 


TOP and think a minute. What built 

the pyramids? What developed the 

modern 40-story sky-scraper? What 
is responsible for every great invention 
ever conceived? What built Rockefeller’s, 
Morgan’s, Carnegie’s—every great fortune? 
What is the keynote of every individual 
success—of your success? 

[Three magic words tell the story, 
‘Power of Will.” Human will power has 
been. the motive force behind every great 
accomplishment since the world began. 
Without frained will power, no man can 
greatness, yet every man living 
in have an inflexible will. 


lieve 


How to Train the Will 


t can be accomplished by 
l Our whole educational 
is founded the theory that brain 
proportion to the amount 
lligent exercise and use to which it is put. 
ve known that the same 
of the will—that the will can be made 
nitable by intelligent exer: and use. 
» trouble has been that until now no one has 
r devoted their attention to the cultivation of 
will. And since we have never been t 
ise it, most of us don’t know how. We 
g@ cafrying out other people's will 
ise our own will ne 
rmant from lack of use 
If you should keep your arm ina sling for tw 
rs it would become powerless to lift a spo 
same is true of the ll—it becomes powerless 
erve its owner simply from lack of use. 


**Power of Will”’ 


the noted scientist Frank Channing Haddock, 
)—waose mame ranks with such leaders of 
ought as James, Bergson, and Royce—is the first 
orough course in will training ever conceived 
t is based on a most profound analysis of the will 
human beings. Yet every step in the 28 fasci- 
ating lessons is written so simply that anyone can 
nderstand them and apply the principles, methods 
and rules set down with noticeable results almost 
rom the very start. 


Tt years scientists h 


has becor sc 





Over 50,000 Users 


“Power of Will” has already helped over 50,000 
people—a record equalled by no other single course 
of any kind in the world. Such men as Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu 
Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut 
Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; General 
Christeson of Wells Fargo Express Co.; As 
master-General Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis, now Vice 
Pres. Art Metal Construction Co., Ernest Knoebel, 
Ass’t Att'y Gen'l of U. S., and literally thousands of 
other successful men like them have voiced their 
praise of this great work 


A Veritable Godsend 


The users of “Power of Will” speak of it as a 
Bible It has pulled men out of the gutter and put 
them on the road to self-respect and success—it has 
enabled men to overcome drink and other vices, al 
most overnight—it has helped overcome sickness 
and nervousness—making thousands of sick people 
well—it has transformed unhappy, envious, discon 
tented people into dominating personalities suffused 
with the joy of living—it has enabled people who had 
sunk deep into the grooves of a rut to pull themselves 
out and become masters instead of the blind tool of 
circumstayce—it has reawakened ambition in men 
and women who had been turned from their life pur 

e and given them the courage and confidence to 
uild anew—it has converted failures in business 
into spectacular successes—it has enabled successful 
men to undertake even bigger projects by showing 
them how to use the power they already possess with 
even more telling force. Young and old alike, men 
and women in all walks of life, testify to the almost 
magical changes in their lives once they undertake 
Dr. Haddock’'s simple formula for strengthening the 
will—once they know how to use this God-given 
faculty recognized the world over as the greatest 
weapon of achievement 


Send No Money — Examine Book 
First 


Although “ Power of Will” is a 400 
bound book containing more material than any $25 
correspondence course, the price is only $3.00. The 
publishers will gladly send a copy free, for five days 
inspection. Send no money now Merely mail the 
coupon below, enclosing your business card, or giving 
a_ reference If you decide to keep the bodk 
send the money. If not, mail the book back. Tear out 
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HE hostess whose linens win the admiration of her 
guests is blessed with something more than good taste. 
She is twice-blessed in knowing the value of Ivory Soap 


for keeping delicate fabrics like new. 


Fine linen cannot stand the effect of ordinary soaps. Free 
alkali, unsaponified oil and inferior materials soon discolor and 
destroy the minute threads and fibers. The only way to wash 
such pieces safely and beautifully is to use soap that is mild, 
pure and of the highest grade. That, as you know, is Ivory. 


To Wash Fine Linen 


Use water that is warm, not hot. If the water is hard, soften with 
borax. Make a thick lather with lvory Soap. Do not rub the soap 
on the fabric. Soak the pieces thoroughly in the lather; then rub 
the spots gently with the hands, sousing the material up and down 
in the suds. Rinse in several warm waters until all traces of the 
soap are gone. Rinse once again in boiling water, followed imme 
diately by a rinsing in as cold water as you can obtain. Hang in 
the sun, if possible, but do not let the linen dry completely. lron 
without sprinkling. 
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THE NEWEST TERROR IN 
WARFARE 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


EXT to the electric arc, thermit produces the most 


terrible heat known. 
molten mass at a 


loaded 


with 


temperature of 
eat instantly through steel plate. 
this substance, 


Ignited, it becomes a white-hot 


5400 F. It will 
Imagine projectiles 


and with an acid whose 


fumes cause immediate death, dropped into a besieged 


city. 


Would such a weapon outrage the law of nations? 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., 


whose newest invention 


this is, thinks that it would help to stop war altogether. 


UST a year ago McC iure’s MaGazine, 

in an article, ““Steered by Wireless,”’ de- 

scribed a remarkable invention by John 
Hays Hammond, jfr., the shore-controlled 
torpedo that had been taken under serious 
consideration by our coast defense authori- 
ties. Since then Mr. Hammond has brought 
this invention to a much greater efficiency, 
as has been recently demonstrated in gov- 
ernment tests at Gloucester. He has also 
invented a projectile designed to scatter 
molten iron upon an enemy’s defenses and 
to throw forth deadly gases as it explodes. 
I am authorized now te make the first full 
statement regarding this projectile; 
to set forth some new developments of the 
Hammond radio-guided craft that promise 
to give it a formidable réle in naval battles 
of the future. 

There has been much discussion among 
experts as to the possibility that an enemy’s 
battle-ship, by throwing out disturbing elec- 
trical waves from its radio-sending appara- 
tus, might interfere with the shore control 
of such radio-guided craft as the Natalia. 
Accordingly, much attention was given to 


also 
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this point in the recent tests, and the Dol- 
phin, which is said to have the most efficient 
radio-transmitting apparatus in our navy, 
did her uttermost, by breaking in with 
powerful electrical instruments, to hamper 
or neutralize the wireless control in which 
the Natalia was held from the shore. For one 
whole day an experienced operator on the 
Dolphin “‘listened in” while six hundred 
radio signals passed between the Hammond 
craft and the radio station on the bluffs. 
The Enemy Can Not Deflect the 
Wireless Boat 


Back and forth, darting and turning 
about the bay, moved the little vessel, with 
no helmsman aboard, while the Dolphin 
operator, in the manner of an enemy, tried 
his best to discover the combinations of 
radio signals and the secrets of wave lengths 
that controlled the Natalia’s movements, 
so that he might send out similar signals 
with equal wave lengths and throw her off 
her course. But it was all in vain. He was 
like a man trying to open a Yale lock with 
All rights reserved. 21 
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a key that did not fit; and the best he could 
do was to disturb the Natalia’s shore con- 
trol when she was only 230 feet distant from 
the Dolpbin. That is to say, the Hammond 
operator on shore could steer the Natalia 
for miles as he pleased, in spite of all that 
the Doipbin man could do electrically to 
thwart him. He could manoeuver her all 
about the harbor and bring her right up 
within 230 feet of the enemy before the 
radio-guided rudder refused to act; and 
after that, by simply throwing down his 
key, he could send her ‘straight ahead on 
the line she was following, which in a few 
seconds would have crashed her against 
the Dolpbin’s side. 

[ have seen the official report of these 
Natalia tests, and gather that, while the 
highest satisfaction is felt with the showing 
of this shore-controlled craft, there is a 
question whether its final and most impor- 
tant use’ will be as a radio-guided torpedo, 
running under water at about twenty-five 
miles an hour, or as a_ radio-guided 
hydroplane, running forty miles an hour 
along the surface and loaded with high 
explosives. 


General Weaver’s Suggestion 


A suggestion that may combine the ad- 
vantages of both these "Systems was made 
to me by Brigadier-General E. M. Weaver, 
Chief of Coast Artillery, with whom | 
had a talk recently in Washington. General 
Weaver thinks it may be possible to com- 
bine in the Hammond craft the speed of 
the hydroplane with the deadliness of the 
submarine torpedo, by having the boat 
carry beyond her bow a triangular iron 
framework supporting a torpedo, which 
would ride above the water until ready 
to strike, but would then disappear below 
the surface to deliver its blow. This dis- 
appearance would be accomplished auto- 
matically through the action of a long spar 
projecting in front of the boat, which 
would release a lowering mechanism when 
it struck the side of an enemy’s ship. 

This mechanism, something like that of a 
disappearing gun, would lower the torpedo, 
working on trunnions, from a height of sev- 
eral feet above the water to a correspond- 
ing depth below the water, so that it would 
explode against the enemy’s hull far below 
the water-line and below the heavy side 
armor. There could also be an arrange- 
ment, General Weaver suggests, by which 


the boat’s engines would be reversed as soon 
as the spar operated the mechanism. This 
would slow up the speed slightly, and give 
the torpedo time to swing downward and 
forward before striking the target. 

Another Washington authority who fore- 
sees important military developments 
through the use in warfare of radio-con- : 
trolled craft is Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, ° 
who fought at Manila with Admiral Dewey, : 
and who is the inventor of the telescopic 
range-finder used on battle-ships, and of . 
many other naval devices. Admiral. Fiske 
sees no reason why this use of boats or 
torpedoes under wireless control should be 
limited to coast defenses. He believes that 
our battle-ships can be equipped with elec- 
trical sending apparatus, capable of guid- 
ing such boats as torpedoes, as well as the 
shore stations. This would mean that a 
fleet of dreadnoughts, accompanied by a 
flotilla of radio-controlled hydroplanes, could 
steer these against an enemy’s fleet, say 
from a distance of five miles, with the 
practical certainty of destroying part of 
that fleet. 

No doubt the enemy would sink some 
of the hydroplanes; but, if only two or 
three in the dozen reached their targets, 
two or three battle-ships would be de- | 
stroyed. And it is not an easy matter for 
a battle-ship to hit a hydroplane running 
thirty or forty miles an hour. 


Hammond's Early Experiments with 
Explosives 


Coming now to Mr. Hammond’s idea of a . 
new and more destructive projectile, the ! 
inventor told me that this was suggested ' 
to him in reading war despatches to the 
effect that petrol bombs, used by the armies 
in Belgium and France in bombarding 
operations, frequently failed in their pur- 
pose to set hostile cities on fire. As long as 
wars continue and engines of destruction 
are in active use, reasoned the young in- 
ventor, they may as well be efficient engines 
of destruction. And as long as inflammable 
bombs or projectiles are to be used for the 
purpose of setting fire to hostile cities, they 
may as well really set them on fire. It hap- 
pened, furthermore, that from his earliest 
youth Hammond had been fascinated by 
the study of explosives. Twice, as a boy in 
his laboratory at Lakewood, New Jersey, 
he had narrow escapes — once when a bot- 
tle of sulphuric acid blew up in his hands, 
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and the cook smeared him over with baking 
soda; and again, in an experiment with 
cyanide of potassium and sulphuric acid, 
when he came near to breathing the deadly 
fumes of prussic acid. : 

Even before this, as a child of eight in 
Johannesburg, Hammond had an experi- 
ence with explosives that made a permanent 
impression upon his mind. After much 
pleading, his aunt had given him a shovel, 
a big one made of iron, and he was proudly 
preparing to do-his first digging in the gar- 
den, when an extraordinary thing happened. 
Just as he made his first stroke with the 
blade into the soft earth, there came a 
terrific explosion. Windows were smashed 
for miles about; fences were flattened to 
the ground; and in the town three miles 
distant hundreds of people were killed and 
injured. The truth was that a trainload of 
dynamite, seventy-five tons, had suddenly 
exploded at the railway station; but the little 
boy was firmly convinced that he had done 
the whole thing with his shovel, and he ran 
into the house and hid under a bed. 


“What’s the matter, Jack?” his aunt 
said, when she found him crouching there. 

“I—I’ve dug up hell,” stammered the 
child; and it was a long time before he 
could be comforted. 


The New Projectile 


During the early weeks of the war Ham- 
mond conceived the idea of partly filing an 
ordinary steel projectile, such as is fired 
from a twelve-inch gun, with a wonderful 
bluish gray powder known as thermit, com- 
posed of oxide of iron and finely divided 
aluminum, which two components may be 
made to rearrange themselves by a chemical 
reaction, with an enormous production of 
heat. When this thermit mixture, much 
used in machine shops for welding opera- 
tions, is properly ignited, the oxygen in the 
iron oxide combines violently with the 
aluminum, thus setting free the pure metal- 
lic iron, which is changed into a white-hot 
molten mass, at a temperature of 5400° F. 
There is only one thing in the world hotter 





STEEL PLATE five eighths of an inch thick, through which ignited thermit 
ate its way instantly, leaving a hole the size of a quarter of a dollar. 
There is no acid, and no other substance known to man, that can do this 
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than this, and 
that is the 
electric arc. 
When this 
thermit-filled 
projectile is 
fired from a 
gun, a reaction 
will be started 
in the mixture 
by the ‘heat of 
a___ preliminary 
reaction be- 
tween some 
barium _— perox- 
ide and magne- 
sium, which 
two, combining 
instantly at 
the touch of a 
powder fuse, 
serve as the 
match -that 
lights the lamp. 
So swift are 
these chemical 
changes that 
within seven 
seconds after 
the projectile 
has left the 
gun, Mr. Ham- 
mond calcu- 
lates, a hundred 
pounds of 
thermit — will 
have been 
transformed 
into a mass of 
inconceivably 
hot molten 
iron, ready to 
be scattered 
over whatever 
target it may strike. And as modern big 
guns have a range of from five to ten miles, 
with a period of projectile flight of from ten 
to thirty seconds, it is evident that there will 
be plenty of time for the full seven-second 
thermit reaction before the projectile lands. 
It should be added that under ordinary con- 
ditions this reaction would require fifteen 
or twenty seconds; but Hammond has 
been able greatly to reduce the time by im- 
proved chemical and mechanical methods. 
| called Mr. Hammond’s attention to an 
objection made by a metallurgist that this 
proposed use of thermit in a projectile is 
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of a peculiarly deadly type, to be used for burning cities in time of 
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impossible, owing to the effects upon the 
projectile itself of the great heat generated 
by the thermit reaction within. Such intense 
heat, wrote the skeptical scientist, would 
soften or melt the hardest steel cover- 
ing and render it ineffective against a 
target. 2 

“That. is absurd,” declared Hammond, 
“We foresaw this difficulty at the outset, 
and will meet it by surrounding the thermit 
chamber with a jacket of refractory earth 
such as is used in crucibles, and this non- 
conductive lining will prevent the heat from 
reaching the steel casing of the projectile. 
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Besides, this casing is most effectively air- 
cooled in its enormously swift flight.” 
“Will not the expansive force of the 
heat generated in this thermit chamber be 
sufficient to burst the shell?” | asked. 
“No; because no gases are generated by 
the thermit reaction. The products of this 
reaction are oxide of aluminum, in liquid 
form, and molten iron. Furthermore, this 
resultant mass has only about half the 
bulk of the original mixture; so there is 


nothing to exercise any swelling or rending 


force upon the containing-walls.” 


A Substance that Eats through 
Steel Plate 


While in Boston recently, | had an 
opportunity to witness one of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s experiments with thermit in the 
work-shops of the Submarine Signal Com- 
pany, where a test of the steel-devouring 
power of this strange mixture had been 
arranged, through the courtesy of Mr. 
H. W. J. Fay, one of the engineers of 
the company. A steel tank with a capacity 
of about three hundred gallons was 
filled with water; over the surface of which 
was supported a steel plate five eighths 
of an inch thick such as is used to 
form the metal skin of battle-ships. On this 
plate rested a small crucible with a hole in 
the bottom, and above the crucible was an 
iron retort, its inside walls lined with fire- 
clay. Into the retort was poured nine 
pounds of thermit, and on top of this a 
little silver heap of magnesium and barium 
peroxide to start the reaction. 

When everything was ready, a dozen of 
us stood about anxiously until George Mur- 
ray at his ~a:.era gave the word (George 
considers himself fire-proof ever since he 
sailed over burning Salem in an aéroplane 
and photographed the ruins), whereupon 
Mr. Hammond dropped a match on the 
magnesium, and we got a clear idea of what 
a thermit reaction is. 

There was a brightening glow, and then 
— bing! The dingy shop shone with daz- 
zling white light, while a million corrus- 
cating sparks streamed out from the retort 
and danced over the floor. Then the big 
tank burst into a rosy glow, and we saw that 
the miracle had happened. Straight down 
through that plate of battle-ship steel the 
white-hot molten iron had eaten its way, 
making a one-inch hole as if cut by an auger, 
and poured itself into the water below. 


There is no acid, no other substance known 
to man, that can do this thing; but nine 
pounds of thermit, with its five’ thousand 
degrees of heat, did it easily, instantly. 
Think what a hundred pounds would do in 
a big projectile! 


Loading the Projectile with Deadly 
Fumes 


It remains to describe a second feature of 
this Hammond _invention—an arrange- 
ment that causes the spread of deadly 
gases at any point where the projectile 
strikes. From a military standpoint, it 
was desirable not only that this pro- 
jectile should carry white-hot flames for 
the burning of cities or the sinking of 
ships, but that these flames should be 
guarded against any effort to extinguish 
them. Mr. Hammond found in his Glou- 
cester experiments that, in spite of its 
intense heat, the burning thermit mix- 
ture could easily be quenched if promptly 
attacked by water; so he added to his in- 
vention a startling novelty that may make 
it difficult for city defenders to extinguish 
these thermit flames, for the reason that, 
should one approach the point where a 
Hammond projectile has landed, he will be 
in danger of breathing the fumes of hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, one of the quickest and 
deadliest poisons known to man. This gas, 
generated in a special chamber of the pro- 
jectile during its flight, is driven forth to 
vitiate the surrounding air after the target 
has been struck. 

The extreme deadliness of hydrocyanic 
acid, ordinarily known as prussic acid, is 
indicated by the fact that a fairly concen- 
trated solution of it costs about thirty dol- 
lars a pint, not because the ingredients are 
expensive,— on the contrary, they are ver) 
cheap,— but because of the immense dan- 
ger to life in the process of manufacture. 
As to the cost of a really concentrated solu- 
tion of prussic:acid, it is impossible to say 
what this would be, as the thing exists only 
in minute quantities in specially equipped 
laboratories. Few chemists have ever seen 
a pure solution of prussic acid — or would 
wish to see it. Should a pint of such a 
pure solution be scattered about a room in 
which fifty persons were gathered, | .am 
assured by an expert that those fifty 
persons would either die instantly from 
inhaling the fumes or they would fall 
unconscious with distressing convulsions, 
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from which state they might or might 
not be revived. 


The Swiftest Poison Known 


“It is the terrible rapidity of this poison 
that makes it so formidable,” continued my 
informant, who is a professor at the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College in New York City. 
“Various poisons are more deadly, dose for 
dose, than prussic acid; but nothing 
strikes down the victim in sudden death as 
does this hydrocyanic acid. When we give 
it to dogs here in the laboratory for experi- 
mental purposes, they fall dead with prac- 
tically no symptoms; or perhaps there are 
a few convulsions before death. You see, 
the respiratory center is paralyzed first, 
and then the heart is paralyzed. The 
tissues refuse to take up oxygen from 
the biood, which becomes bright red. Of 
course, it is frightfully dangerous to han- 
dle this liquid, and the thing is never 
done except with special apparatus and 
elaborate precautions in the way of face-, 
masks. Even so, the Swedish chemist 
Scheele, who was the discoverer of prussic 
acid, is known to have died from inhaling 
its fumes.” 

To assist in developing this feature of 
his new invention, Mr. Hammond has asso- 
ciated with him MF. Leslie Buswell, a grad- 
uate of Cambridge University, and formerly 
manager of a large pharmaceutical factory 
in London, in which work he gained a know- 
ledge of hydrocyanic (prussic) acid from 
actually handling it. 

“| had one bad experience with prussic 
acid about three years ago,” says Mr. Bus- 
well, “and | hope never to have another. 
| was walking through the works one day 
with an assistant, when we met a boy carry- 
ing a blue bottle that contained five pints 
of a nine per cent solution of prussic acid. 
That does not sound very strong, nine per 
cent, but it is several times stronger than 
the prussic acid ordinarily used, and it was 
certainly strong enough for this poor lad, 
who, by some carelessness, dropped the 
bottle to the floor just as we passed him. | 
turned at the crash of breaking glass, and 
saw the boy lying there unconscious. He 


had fallen without sensation, as he told us 
afterward. My friend and I, realizing the 
danger, rushed to him, holding our breath 
against the fumes; and by a miracle we 
were able, after working over the boy with 
artificial respiration for about an hour, to 


restore him to life. If we had breathed only 
one whiff of those fumes as we dragged the 
boy: out of the laboratory, it would have 
been all up with us instantly.” 


How the Acid Will Be Safeguarded 


I suggested that the handling of projec- 
tiles containing such deadly stuff might bi 
as great a danger to friends as to foes. 
Imagine a big shot from the enemy 
landing in a store of these prussic acid 
shells! 

“That is perfectly true,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond. “Men handling projectiles contain- 
ing prussic acid would be in great danger. 
But the answer to this objection has been 
found through the experiments of Mr. Bus- 
well. Our projectile will contain none of 
this deadly gas until after it has been fired 
from the gun. The prussic acid is manufac- 
tured in transit by a reaction between 
mutable chemical components that remain 
harmlessly separated in a partitioned cham- 
ber back of the thermit chamber until the 
moment of discharge.” 

“Will not the heat of the explosion be 
sufficient to disintegrate the hydrocyanic 
acid gas into its elements, so that it will 
lose its deadly characteristics? In other 
words, will it not cease to be hydrocyanic 
gas after the explosion?” 

Mr. Hammond smiled. “I was just com- 
ing to that. The fact is, the heat of the ex- 
plosion would probably have the effect thai 
you suggest. We meet the difficulty by a 
device that releases the prussic acid from 
the projectile before the time-fuse acts to 
cause the explosion. It’s a simple spray- 
ing device, which operates automatically 
when the projectile strikes and before ii 
explodes.” 

“Then,” said I, summing it all up, “there 
v ill be two reactions going on simultaneously 
in your projectile as it flies through the air 
—one in the thermit chamber to produce 
molten iron, another in the poison chamber 
to produce prussic acid?” 

“Exactly,” said Hammond. 

“And your projectile penetrates its target 
before exploding?” 

“Of course. My projectile functions 
exactly in the manner of projectiles from 
our big guns, and the precise moment o/ 
its explosion will be determined by a time- 
fuse acting in the ordinary way.” 

I mentioned another objection made to 
me by a physicist in Washington, that the 
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violence of the explosion at a target would 
drive away any small accumulation of 
deadly gas there as a hurricane scatters 
chaff. But the inventor had an answer here 
also— namely, that the explosion of his 
thermit-filled shell will not be violent. A 
small bursting charge will be used with only 
sufficient force to crack open the steel cov- 
ering of the projectile and allow its molten 
contents to pour forth over a building or a 
vessel. : ~ 

“Will these thermit projectiles be used 
against battle-ships?”’ 

“Possibly, to some extent, although they 
are designed chiefly for use in siege opera- 
tions. You saw how easily that stream of 
molten iron from the thermit retort ate 
through the steel plate. As a matter of 
fact, an iron vessel did go. down at her 
dock in San Francisco not long ago, when 
some thermit that was being inexpertly 
used to weld her broken propeller got away 
from the men doing the job and poured 
itself clean through one of the plates and 
out into the Pacific Ocean. The vessel 
sank to the bottom.” 


Lowering Mines from Zeppelins 


Speaking of modern operations in war- 
fare, Mr. Hammond said that he believes 
the great German Zeppelins will appear 
shortly in a new and important military 
réle; that is, trey will. be used by night 
to lower contact mines into the sea against 
an enemy’s fleet, with the result that a 
group of dreadnoughts, manoeuvering in 
waters previously safe, may suddenly 
find these waters full of hidden perils, 
may even find themselves blocked or 
surrounded by a barrier of death-dealing 
explosives floating noiselessly beneath the 
surface. 

“We know,” said Mr. Hammond, “that a 
Zeppelin, in addition to its guns and crew, 
can easily carry a ton of extra weight, or 
ten contact mines weighing two hundred 
pounds each. Therefore, an air fleet of ten 
Zeppelins can carry a hundred mines, any 
one of which may sink a battle-ship. I have 
reason to believe that the Germans have 
been experimenting recently over Lake 
Constance in lowering these mines from 
their air-ships by means ‘of long lengths of 
piano-wire. It is evident that an attack in 
force by German battle-ships, working in 
coéperation with a dozen mine-planting 
Zeppelins, might be a serious matter for 


the English fleet. If a raid of this kind 
proved successful, it might break Great 
Britain’s mastery of the sea and change the 
balance of power.” 

“Wouldn’t the lowering of these mines 
from a Zeppelin, say a mile high, be a rather 
complicated matter?” I suggested. 

“Not at all. Piano-wire is light and 
enormously strong, and two deck-winches, 
fore and aft of the air-ship, would do the 
thing. I suggest two for the sake of balance. 
Each winch could be arranged so that it 
would lower by gravity one mine with its 
length of piano-wire, and at the same time 
wind up another length of wire, from which 
another mine, previously lowered, had been 
automatically released in the sea. Bzzz/ 
Down goes one mine as the winch reels out 
the wire, and up comes another unloaded 
wire from below. Then a second mine is 
lowered, while the first wire is reeled up; 
and so it goes on after the fashion of buckets 
in a well —only these buckets stay below. 
With darkness to hide the air-ships, and in 
favorable weather, a hundred mines could 
be planted in this way in a couple of 
hours.” 

“How would the air-ship men, a mile 
above the sea, know when the descending 
mines were nearing the water?” 

“By two dials — one showing the height 
of the air-ship above the ocean, an ordinary 
aneroid barometer, and the other register- 
ing the number of turns of the winch, so 
many turns indicating that such and such a 
length of piano-wire had been reeled out. 
It’s perfectly simple. As the mines near 
the water, the air-ship men throw on the 
winch-brakes, which slow up the swift 
descent of the mines and drop them gently 
into the sea. I would suggest mine casings 
of aluminum instead of iron, so as to mini- 
mize the outer weight and leave as much as 
possible for the explosive contents.” 


Would the Law of Nations Forbid’ 
Hammond’s Weapon? 


During my visit in Washington, I had 


an opportunity to speak of Hammond’s 


new projectile to General William Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance. | asked him whether 
there is anything in the laws of nations 
that would forbid the use of such a projec- 
tile on grounds of inhumanity. 

“Not if the projectile proves to be really 
efficient from a military point of view,” re- 
plied the General. “No warlike engine or 
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operation is condemned or prohibited by 
the laws of nations for its cruelty, unless 
that cruelty is useless from a military point 
of view. The laws of nations would forbid 
the use of bombs to be dropped by clock- 
work from drifting balloons, for the reason 
that the chance of any important military 
advantage resulting from the use of such 
haphazard weapons would be very slight; 
but if it were shown that these bombs could 
* be dropped with precision against an enemy’s 
defenses, then their use would be permitted, 
however great the destruction of life or 
property.” 

“How about the dum-dum bullet?” | 
asked. 

“The dum-dum bullet is condemned, not 
because it kills and tortures men, but be- 
cause it does this with no military advan- 
tage. On the contrary, it is often better, 
from the standpoint of military efficiency, 
to leave a man wounded rather than to kill 
him: for a wounded man requires the care 
of two other men, while a dead body re- 
quires no care at all.” 

As to the use of molten iron in projectiles 
for setting fire to ships or besieged cities, 
the General recalled the fact that red-hot 
cannon-balls were so used by the great 


nations for many years, with special fur- 
naces to do the heating. 

Coming to the question of using noxious 
or asphyxiating gases in warfare, General 
Crozier said that, at the peace conference 


in 1899, Admiral Mahan opposed any 
such restriction of this practice, on the 
ground that it is no more cruel or wicked 
to kill men by asphyxiating them with 
deadly gases from a projectile than it is to 
asphyxiate them by filling their lungs with 
water — which is what happens when a 
submarine sinks a battle-ship. 

I asked Mr. Hammond how he feels about 
the increased destruction of life that may 
result from the introduction of his new pro- 
jectile into actual warfare. He has received 
many letters of protest on this subject. 
The inventor frowned as he answered. 

“My invention is not designed as a 
weapon against human life,” he said. “Any 
one with even an elementary knowledge of 
ordnance would realize how inefficient my 
projectile would be against troops. Only the 
sentimental hysteria of untechnical writers 
can associate this shell with wholesale 
1uman torture. I designed this incendiary 
shell for use in siege operations.” 

“For burning cities?” 


“Yes; but notice of bombardment is 
always given, so that the population may 
have time to leave.” 

“Will not this projectile, by its greater 
destructive efficiency, increase the horrors 
of war?” 


““The Horrors of War Should Be 
Increased’’ 


“Probably it will; and, in my opinion, 
it’s just as well that the horrors of war 
should be increased. It is an old idea, but 
a sound one, that the best way to stop war 
is to increase its horrors. As long as wars 
continue, it is evident that the nation pos- 
sessing superior means of destruction will 
have an advantage over the nations that 
lack such means. Therefore, it is inevi- 
table that any warlike inverition, however 
terrible its effects, will be adopted as soon 
as its destructive superiority has been 
demonstrated. This has been true in 
the past and will be true until all war 
is abolished. 

“There was a time when the world, ac- 
customed to battle with swords and spears, 
was shocked at the idea of slaughtering 
men with newfangled gunpowder; yet gun- 
powder came into use because of its de- 
structive superiority. Napoleon rejected 
Robert Fulton’s proposition to destroy the 
British fleet with his novel submarine, 
declaring such methods of killing to be 
inhuman and barbarous; yet submarines 
came into use. The same is true of rapid- 
fire guns, of deadly mines, of war Zeppe- 
lins, of war aéroplanes, of a dozen other 
death-dealing devices that were first looked 
upon with horror and then eagerly adopted 
because of the destructive advantages that 
they gave. War means destruction, ruin, 
murder, pain, misery of all sorts; and it is 
as foolish and futile to talk about fair and 
humane methods of making war as it would 
be to discuss fair and humane methods of 
committing murder. War is murder, but it 
is always the enemy who are the murder- 
ers. There is nothing fair or humane about 
a death struggle, and there never can be. 
The thing to do is to stop war entirely; and 
the more terrible it is made, the sdoner the 
masses will abhor it. Those big German 
howitzers have “done more to prevent 
future wars than all the peace societies in 
the world. And my projectile may, in the 
same way, further contribute to the causes 
of peace.” 
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IDNEY PAGE, living with her widowed 

mother on the “Street,” persuades her to rent 
one of the rooms in their house. The room is 
taken by a rather mysterious stranger — K. Le 
Moyne, a man of about thirty, who works as an 
under clerk for the gas company, but whose bear- 
ing and speech unmistakably signify breeding and 
authority. He soon wins the confidence and 
liking of the entire Street. Sidney, confronted 
with the necessity of supporting herself and her 
mother, decides to become a trained nurse, and, 
through the family physician, Dr. Ed Wilson, 
whose brother Max is a brilliant surgeon at the 
hospital, is accepted as a probationer. To the 
discomfiture of Joe Drummond, a rather desperate 
young suitor whom she has refused, she becomes 
an ardent hero-worshiper of Dr. Max. The 
surgeon, however, is at the moment interested in 
a flirtation with one of his nurses, Carlotta Harri- 
son, who has determined to marry him, and who 
soon becomes passionately jealous of Sidney. 
Sidney, absorbed in her work, is unconscious alike 
of this enmity, and of the fact that K. has been 
steadily falling in love with her — a feeling which 
he fights against for reasons that soon become 
apparent. e has avoided a meeting with Dr. 
Max. But one night this meeting becomes inev- 
itable, and Dr. Max recognizes in K. a man who 


a few years before was regarded as the foremost 
young surgeon in the profession, the author of the 
celebrated ‘‘Edwardes operation,” but who had 
suddenly and mysteriously dropped out of sight. 
K. explains that he abandoned his career owing to 
a series of inexplicable failures, resulting each 
time in the loss of a patient. Dr. Max remon- 
strates with K. in vain. In the meantime, Sid- 
ney’s school friend, Christine, has married Palmer 
Howe, a rather “fast” young man, and the two 
come to live in the Page house. Howe keeps up 
his old habits after his marriage, and one night 
on a “joy ride” has a bad upset, in which Johnny 
Rosenfeld, a favorite of “‘the Street,” who has 
been running Howe’s car, is seriously injured. 
Sidney is assigned to the surgical ward with Car- 
lotta Harrison, and Johnny Rosenfeld becomes one 
of her patients. Carlotta, resolved on getting 
Sidney out of the hospital, changes the labels on 
Johnny’s medicine, so that Sidney will give him 
the wrong bottle. K. is awakened in the middle 
of the night by Johnny’s mother, who has been 
notified that he is dying and who begs K. to ac- 
company her to the hospital. When K. realizes 
that the responsibility for the mistake rests on Sid- 
ney, he comes forward with a new treatment which 
he alone is able to apply, and saves Johnny’s life. 
Sidney is too dazed to realize what has happened. 





O Harriet Kennedy, Sidney’s sen- 

tence of thirty days’ suspension 

came as‘a blow. K. broke the news 

to her that evening before the time for Sid- 
ney’s arrival. 

The little household was sharing in Har- 
riet’s prosperity. Katie had a helper now, 
a little Austrian girl named Mimi. And 
Harriet had established on the Street the 
innovation of after-dinner coffee. It was 
over the after-dinner coffee that K. made 
his announcement. 

“What do you mean by saying she is 
coming home for thirty days? Is the child 
ill?” 

“Not ill, although she is not quite well. 
The fact is, Harriet,”— for it was “Harriet” 
and “K.” by this time,— “there has been 
a sort of semi-accident up at the hospital. 
It hasn’t resulted seriously, but ——” 
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Harriet put down the apostle-spoon in 
her hand and stared across at him. 
“Then she has been suspended? 


What 
did she do? I don’t believe she did any- 
thing!” 

“There was a mistake about the medi- 
cine, and she was blamed; that’s all.” 

“She’d better come home and stay 
home,” said Harriet shortly. “I hope it 
doesn’t get in the papers. This dressmak- 
ing business is a funny sort of thing. One 
word against you or any of your family, 
and the crowd’s off somewhere else.” 

“There’s nothing against Sidney,” K. 
reminded her. “Nothing in the world. | 
saw the superintendent myself this after- 
noon. It seems it’s a mere matter of dis- 
cipline. Somebody made a mistake, and 
they can not let such a thing go by. But 
he believes, as I do, that it was not Sidney.” 
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However Harriet had hardened herself 
against the girl’s arrival, all she had meant 
to say fled when she saw Sidney’s circled 
eyes and pathetic mouth. 

“You child!” she said. “You | poor 
little girl!” And took her to her corseted 
bosom. ; 

For the time at least, Sidney’s world 
had gone to pieces about her. All her 
brave vaunt of service faded before her 
disgrace. 

When Christine would have seen her, she 
kept her door locked and asked for just 
that one evening alone. Buf after Harriet 
had retired, and Mimi, the Austrian, had 
crept out to the corner to mail a letter back 
to Gratz, Sidney unbolted her door and 
listened in the little upper hall. Harriet, 
her head in a towel, her face carefully cold- 
creamed, had gone to bed; but K.’s light, 
as usual, was shining over the transom. 
Sidney tiptoed to the door. 

“KI” 

Almost immediately he opened the door. 

“May I come in and talk to you?” 

He turned and took a quick survey of 
the room. The picture was against the 
collar-box. But he took the risk and held 
the door wide. 

Sidney came in and sat down by the 
fire. By being adroit he managed to slip 
the little picture over and under the box 
before she saw it. It is doubtful if she 
would have realized its significance, had 
she seen it. 

“lI’ve been thinking things over,” she 
said. “It seems to me I’d better not go 
back.” 

He had left the door carefully open. 
Men are always more conventional than 
women. 

“That would be foolish, wouldn’t it, 
when you have done so well? And, besides, 
since you are not guilty, Sidney —— ” 

“| didn’t do it!” she cried passionately. 
“I know I didn’t. But I’ve lost faith in 
myself. I can’t keep on; that’s all there is 
to it. All last night, in the emergency ward, 
I felt it going. I clutched at it. I kept say- 
ing to myself: ‘You didn’t do it, you didn’t 
do it’; and all the time something inside 
of me was saying, ‘Not now, perhaps; but 
sometime you may.’” 

Poor K., who had reasoned all this out 
for himself and had come to the same 
impasse! 

“To go on like this, feeling that one has 
life and death in one’s hand, and then 


perhaps some day to make a mistake like 
that!” She looked up at him forlornly. 
“T am just not brave enough, K.” 

“Wouldn’t it be braver to keep on? 
Aren’t you giving up very easily?” 

Her world was in pieces about her, and 
she felt alone in a wide and empty place. 
And, because her nerves were drawn taut 
until they were ready to snap, Sidney 
turned on him shrewishly. 

“TI think you are all afraid I will come 
back to stay. Nobody really wants me 
anywhere —in all the world! Not-at the 
hospital, not here, not any place. I am no 
use.” 

“When you say that nobody wants you,” 
said K., not very steadily, “I—I think 
you are making a mistake.” | 

“Who?” she demanded. “Christine? 
Aunt Harriet? Katie? The only person 
who ever really wanted me was my mother, 
and I went away and left her!” 

She scanned his face closely, and, reading 
there something she did not understand, 
she colored suddenly. 

“T believe you mean Joe Drummond.” 

“No; I do not mean Joe Drummond.” 

If he had found any encouragement in 
her face, he would have gone on recklessly; 
but her blank eyes warned him. 

“If you mean Max Wilson,” said Sidney, 
“you are entirely wrong. .He’s not in love 
with me — not, that is, any more than he 
is in love with a dozen girls. He likes to 
be with me —oh, | know that; but that 
doesn’t mean —anything else. Anyhow, 
after this disgrace ——” 

“There is no disgrace, child.” 

“He'll think me careless, at the least. 
And his ideals are so high, K.” 

“You say he likes to be with you. What 
about your” 

Sidney had been sitting in a low chair 
by the fire. She rose with a sudden pas- 
sionate movement. In the informality of 
the household, she had visited K. in her 
dressing-gown and slippers; and now she 
stood before him, a tragic young figure, 
clutching the folds of her gown across her 
breast. 

“I worship him, K.,”’ she said tragically. 
“When I see him coming, I want to get 
down and let him walk on me. I know his 
step in the hall. I know the very way he 
rings for the elevator. When I see him in 
the operating-room, cool and calm while 
every one else is flustered and excited, he 
— he looks like a god.” 
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Then, half ashamed of her outburst, she 
turned her back to him and stood gazing 
at the small coal fire. It was as well for 
K. that she did not see his face. For that 
one moment the despair that was in him 
shone in his eyes. He glanced around the 
shabby |jttle room, at the sagging bed, 
the collar-box, the pin-cushion, the old 
marble-topped bureau under which Regi- 
nald had formerly made his nest, at his 
untidy table, littered with pipes and books, 
at his own tall figure, stooped and weary. 

“It’s real, all this?” he asked after a 
pause. “You're sure it’s not just — 
glamour, Sidney?” 

“It’s real—terribly real.” Her voice 
was muffled, and he knew then that she 
was crying. 

She was mightily ashamed of it. Tears, 
of course, except in the privacy of one’s 
closet, were not ethical on the Street. 

“Perhaps he cares very much, too.” 

“Give me a handkerchief,” said Sidney in 
a muffled tone, and the little scene was 
broken into while K. searched through a 
bureau drawer. Then: 

“It’s all over, anyhow, since this. If he’d 
really cared he’d have come over to-night. 
When one is in trouble one needs friends.” 


Back in a circle she came inevitably to 
her suspension. 
She would never go back, she said pas- 


sionately. She was innocent, had been 
falsely accused. If they could think such 
a thing about her, she didn’t want to be in 
their old hospital. 

K. questioned her, alternately soothing 
and probing. 

“You are positive about it?” 

“Absolutely. I have given him his medi- 
cines dozens of times.” 

“You looked at the label?” 

“| swear I did, K.” 

“Who else had access to the medicine- 
closet?” 

“Carlotta Harrison carried the keys, of 
course. I was off duty from four to six. 
When Carlotta left the ward, the proba- 
tioner would have them.” 

“Have you reason to think that either 
one of these girls would wish you harm?” 

“None whatever,” began Sidney vehe- 
mently; and then, checking herself, “un- 
less — but that’s rather ridiculous.” 

“What is ridiculous?” 

“I’ve sometimes thought that Carlotta 
— but I am sure she is perfectly fair with 
me. Even if she — if she ——” 


“Yes?” 

“Even if she likes Doctor Wilson, I don’t 
believe — Why, K., she wouldn’t! It 
would be murder.” 

“Murder, of course,” said K., “in inten- 
tion, anyhow. Of course she didn’t do it. 
I’m only trying to find out whose mistake 
it was.” 

Soon after that she said good night and 
went out. She turned in the doorway and 
smiled tremulously back at him. 

“You have done me a lot of good. You 
almost make me believe in myself.” 

“That’s because I believe in you.” 

With a quick movement that was one 
of her charms, Sidney suddenly closed the 
door and slipped back into the room. 
K., hearing the door close, thought she had 
gone, and dropped heavily into a chair. 

“My best friend in all the world!” said 
Sidney suddenly from behind him, and, 
bending over, she kissed him on the cheek. 

The next instant the door had closed 
behind her, and K. was left alone to such 
wretchedness and bliss as the evening had 
brought him. 

On toward morning, Harriet, who slept 
but restlessly in her towel, wakened to the 
glare of his light over the transom. 

““K.!” she called pettishly from her door. 
“I wish you wouldn’t go to sleep and let 
your light burn!” . 

K., surmising the towel and cold cream, 
had the tact not to open his door. 

“IT am not asleep, Harriet, and I am 
sorry about the light. It’s going out 
now.” 

Before he extinguished the light, he 
walked over to the old dresser and sur- 
veyed himself in the glass. Two nights 
without sleep and much anxiety had told 
on him. He looked old, haggard, infinitely 
tired. Mentally he compared himself with 
Wilson, flushed with success, erect, tri- 
umphant, almost insolent. Nothing had 
more certainly told him the hopelessness of 
his love for Sidney than her good-night kiss. 
He was her brother, her friend. He would 
never be her lover. He drew a long breath 
and proceeded to undress in the dark. 

Joe Drummond came to see Sidney the 
next day. She would have avoided him if 
she could, but Mimi had ushered him up 
to the sewing-room boudoir before she had 
time to escape. She had not seen the boy 
for two months, and the change in him 
startled her. He was thinner, rather hectic, 
scrupulously well dressed. 
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“Why, Joe!” she said, and then: “Won’t 
you sit down?” 

He was still rather theatrical. He dra- 
matized himself, as he had that night the 
June before when he had asked Sidney to 
marry him. He stood just inside the door- 
way. He offered no conventional greeting 
whatever; but, after surveying her briefly, 
her black gown, the lines around her eyes: 

“You’re not going back to that place, 
of course?” 

“| — I haven’t decided.” 

“Then somebody’s got to decide for you. 
The thing for you to do is to stay right here, 
Sidney. People know you on the Street. 
Nobody here would ever accuse you of 
trying to murder anybody.” 

In spite of herself, Sidney smiled a little. 

“Nobody thinks | tried to murder him. 
It was a mistake about the medicines. | 
didn’t do it, Joe.” 

His love was purely selfish, for he brushed 
aside her protest as if she had not spoken. 

“You give me the word and I’ll go and 
get your things; I’ve got a car of my own 
now.” 

“But,- Joe, they have only done what 
they thought was right. Whoever made 
it, there was a mistake.” 

He stared at her incredulously. 

“You don’t ‘mean that you are going to 
stand for this sort of thing? Every time 
some fool makes a mistake, are they 
going to blame it on you?” 

“Please don’t be theatrical. Come in 
and sit down. I can’t talk to you if you 
explode like a rocket all the time.” 

Her matter-of-fact tone had its effect. 
He advanced into the room, but he still 
scorned a chair. 

“I guess you’ve been wondering why 
you haven’t heard from me,” he said. “I’ve 
seen you more than you’ve seen me.” 

Sidney looked uneasy. The idea of espio- 
nage is always repugnant, and to have a 
rejected lover always in the offing, as it 
were, was disconcerting. 

“I wish you would be just a little bit 
sensible, Joe. It’s so silly of you, really. 
It’s not because you care for me; it’s really 
because you care for yourself.” 

“You can’t look at me and say that, Sid.” 

He ran his finger around his collar — an 
old gesture; but the collar was very loose. 
He was thin; his neck showed it. 

“I’m just eating my heart out for you, 
and that’s the truth. And it isn’t only 
that. Everywhere I go, people say, ‘There’s 


the fellow Sidney Page turned down when 
she went into the hospital.’ I’ve got so I 
keep off the Street as much as I can.” 

Sidney was half alarmed, half irritated: 
This wild, excited boy was not the doggedly 
faithful youth she had always known. It 
seemed to her that he was hardly sane — 
that underneath his quiet manner and care- 
fully repressed voice there lurked something 
irrational, something she could not cope 
with. She looked up at him helplessly. 

“But what do you want me to do? You 
— you almost frighten me. If you’d only 
sit down ——” 

“IT want you to come home. I am not 
asking anything else now. I just want you 
to come back, so that things will be the 
way they used to be. Now that they have 
turned you out ——” 

“They have done nothing of the sort. 
I’ve told you that.” 

“You're going back?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Because you love the hospital, or be- 
cause you love somebody connected with 
the hospital?” 

Sidney was thoroughly angry by this 
time, angry and reckless. She had come 
through so much that every nerve was cry- 
ing in passionate protest. 

“If it will make you understand things 
any better,” she cried, “I am going back 
for both reasons!” 

She was sorry the next moment. But 
her words seemed, surprisingly enough, to 
steady him. For the first time, he sat down. 

“Then, as far as | am concerned, it’s all 
over, is it?” 

“Yes, Joe. I told you that long ago.” 

He seemed hardly to be listening. His 
thoughts had ranged far ahead. Suddenly: 

“You think Christine has her hands full 
with Palmer, don’t you? Well, if you take 
Max Wilson, you’re going to have more 
trouble than Christine ever dreamed of. I 
can tell you some things about him now 
that will make you think twice.” 

But Sidney had reached her limit. 
went over and flung open the door. 

“Every word that you say shows me 
how right I am in not marrying you, Joe,” 
she said. ‘“‘Real men do not say those 
things about each other under any circum- 
stances. You're behaving like a bad boy. 
I don’t want you to come back until you 
have grown up.” 

He was very white, but he picked up his 
hat and went to the door. 


She 
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“I guess I am crazy,” he said. “I’ve 
been wanting to go away, but mother 
raises such a fuss—I’ll not annoy you 
any more.” 

He reached in his pocket and, pulling 
out a small box, held it toward her. The 
lid was punched full of holes. 

“Reginald,” he said solemnly. “I’ve had 
him all winter. Some boys caught him in 
the park, and I brought him home.” 

He left her standing there speechless with 
surprise, with the box in her hand, and ran 
down the stairs and out into the Street. 
At the foot of the steps he almost collided 
with Doctor Ed. 

“Back to see Sidney?” said Doctor Ed 
genially. “That’s fine, Joe. I’m glad 
you've made it up.” 

The boy went blindly down the Street: 


The Rebellion 


INTER relaxed its clutch slowly that 

year. March was bitterly cold; even 
April found the roads still frozen and the 
hedge-rows clustered with ice. But at mid- 
day there was spring in the air. In the 
courtyard of the hospital, convalescents sat 
on the benches. and watched for robins. 
The fountain, which had frozen out, was 
being repaired. Here and there on ward 
window-sills tulips opened their gaudy 
petals to the sun. 

Harriet had gone abroad for a flying trip 
in March, and came back laden with new 
ideas, model gowns, and fresh enthusi- 
asm. She carried out and planted flowers 
on her sister’s grave, and went back to her 
work with a feeling of duty done. A com- 
bination of crocuses and snow on the ground 
had given her an inspiration for a gown. 
She drew it in pencil on an envelope on 
her way back in the street car. 

Grace Irving, having made good during 
the white sales, had been sent to the spring 
cottons. She began to walk with her head 
higher. The day she sold Sidney material 
for a simple white gown, she was very 
happy. Once a customer brought her a 
bunch of primroses. All day she kept them 
under the counter in a glass of water, and 
at evening she took them to Johnny Rosen- 
feld, still lying prone in the hospital. 

On Sidney, on K., and on Christine the 
winter had left its mark heavily. Christine, 
readjusting her life to new conditions, was 
graver, more thoughtful. She was alone 
most of the time now. Under K.’s guid- 


ance, she had given up the “Duchess” and 
was reading real books. She was thinking 
real thoughts, too, for the first time in her 
life. 

Sidney, as tender as ever, had lost a little 
of the radiance from her eyes; her voice 
had deepened. Where she had been a 
pretty girl, she was now lovely. She was 
back in the hospital again, this time in the 
children’s ward. K., going in one day to 
take Johnny Rosenfeld a basket of fruit, 
saw her there with a child in her arms, and 
a light in her eyes that he had never seen 
before. It hurt him, rather — things being 
as they were with him. When he came 
out he looked straight ahead. 

With the opening of spring the little 
house at Hillfoot took on fresh activities. 
Tillie was house-cleaning with great thor- 
oughness. She scrubbed carpets, took down 
the clean curtains, and put them up again 
freshly starched. It was as if she found in 
sheer activity and fatigue a remedy for her 
uneasiness. 

Business had not been very good. The 
impeccable character of the little house had 
been against it. True, Mr. Schwitter had a 
little bar and served the best liquors he 
could buy; but he discouraged rowdiness — 
had been known to refuse to sell to boys 
under twenty-one and to men who had 
already over-indulged. . The word went 
about that Schwitter’s was no place for a 
good time. Even Tillie’s chicken and waf- 
fles failed against this handicap. 

By the middle of April the house-cleaning 
was done. One or two motor parties had 
come out, dined sedately and wined moder- 
ately, and had gone back to the city again. 
The next two weeks saw the weather clear. 
The roads dried up, robins filled the trees 
with their noisy spring songs, and still 
business continued dull. 

By the first day of May, Tillie’s uneasi- 
ness had become certainty. On that morn- 
ing Mr. Schwitter, coming in from the early 
milking, found her sitting in the kitchen, 
her face buried in her apron. He put down 
the milk-pails and, going over to her, put a 
hand on her head. 

“| guess there’s no mistake, then?” 

“There’s no mistake,” said poor Tillie 
into her apron. 

He bent down and kissed the back of her 
neck. Then, when she failed to brighten, 
he tiptoed around the kitchen, poured the 
milk into pans, and rinsed the buckets, 
working methodically in his heavy way. 
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The tea-kettle had boiled dry. He filled 
that, too. Then; 

“Do you want to see a doctor?” 

“I'd better see somebody,” she said, 
without looking up. ‘And — don’t think 
I’m blaming you. I guess | don’t really 
blame anybody. As far as that goes, I’ve 
wanted a child right along. It isn’t the 
trouble | am thinking of, either.” 

He nodded. Words were unnecessary 
between them. He made some tea clumsily 
and browned her a piece of toast. When 
he had put them on one end of the kitchen 
table, he went over to her again. 

“IT guess I’d ought to have thought of 
this before, but all | thought of was trying 
to get a little happiness out of life. And,” 
—he stroked her arm,— “as far as | am 
concerned, it’s been worth while, Tillie. 
No matter what I’ve had to do, I’ve always 
looked forward to coming back here to you 
in the evening. Maybe I don’t say it enough, 
but I guess you know I feel it all right.” 

Without looking up, she placed her hand 
over his. 

“‘T guess we started wrong,” he went on. 
“You can’t build happiness on whiat isn’t 
right. You and I can manage well enough; 


but now that there’s going to be another, 
it looks different, somehow.” 
After that morning Tillie took up her 


burden stoically. The hope of motherhood 
alternated with black fits of depression. 
She sang at her work, to burst out into 
sudden tears. 

Other things were not going well. Schwit- 
ter had given up his nursery business; but 
the motorists who came to Hillfoot did not 
come back. When, at last, he took the 
horse and buggy and drove about the coun- 
try for orders, he was too late. Other nur- 
serymen had been before him; shrubberies 
and orchards were already being set out. 
The second payment on his mortgage would 
be due in July. By the middle of May they 
were frankly up against it. Schwitter at 
last dared to put the situation into words. 

“We're not making good, Til,” he said. 
“And I guess you know the reason. We 
are too decent; that’s what’s the matter 
with us.” There was no irony in his words. 

With all her sophistication, Tillie was 
vastly ignorant of life. He had to explain. 

“We'll have to keep a sort of hotel,” he 
said lamely. “Sell to everybody that comes 
along, and — if parties want to stay over- 
night —— ” 


Tillie’s white face turned crimson. 

“T’ll do no such thing.” 

He attempted a compromise. 
bad weather, and they’re married —— 

“How are we to know if they are married 
or not?” 

He admired her very much for it. He 
had always respected her. But the situa- 
tion was not less acute. There were two or 
three unfurnished rooms on the second 
floor. He began to make tentative sugges- 
tions as to their furnishing. Once he got 
a catalogue from an instalment house, and 
tried to hide it from her. Tillie’s eyes 
blazed. She burned it in the kitchen stove. 

Schwitter himself was ashamed; but the 
idea obsessed him. Other people fattened 
on the frailties of human nature. Two 
miles away, on the other road, was a public 
house that had netted the owner ten thou- 
sand dollars profit the year before. They 
bought their beer from the same concern. 
He was not as young as he had been; there 
was the expense of keeping his wife — he 
had never allowed her to go into the charity 
ward at the asylum. Now that there was 
going to be a child, there would be three 
people dependent upon him. He was 
past fifty, and not robust. 

One night, after Tillie was asleep, he 
slipped noiselessly into his clothes and out 
to the barn, where he hitched up the horse 
with nervous fingers. 

Tillie never learned of that midnight 
excursion to the “Climbing Rose,” two 
miles away. Lights blazed in every win- 
dow; a dozen automobiles were parked 
before the barn. Somebody was playing a 
piano. From the bar came the jingle of 
glasses and loud, cheerful conversation. 

When Schwitter turned the horse’s head 
back toward Hillfoot, his mind was made 
up. He would furnish the upper rooms; 
he would bring a barkeeper from town — 
these people wanted mixed drinks; he could 
get a second-hand piano somewhere. 

Tillie’s rebellion was instant and com- 
plete. When she found him determined, 
she made the compromise that her condi- 
tion necessitated. She could not leave him, 
but she would not stay in the rehabilitated 
little house. When, a week after Schwitter’s 
visit to the “Climbing Rose,” an instalment 
van arrived from town with the new furni- 
ture, Tillie moved out to what had been 
the harness-room of the old barn and there 
established herself. 


“If it’s 
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the empty bunks about him and the 

afternoon sunlight shining in through 
the open door, Goodwin, her newly ap- 
pointed second mate, sat upon a sea-chest, 
slowly packing his possessions into a 
bolster-shaped canvas bag, preparatory to 
removing them from the fo’c’sle to his 
cabin aft in the poop. Frowningly, with a 
manner of uneasy preoccupation, he lifted 
the worn and stained clothing from_his 
bunk. 

At intervals he glanced toward the open 
door as if to be sure that no one stood 
watching him; for he had been an officer 
for not quite a quarter of an hour, and he 
was not yet used to the feel of it. His pro- 
motion had come to him as the last of a 
train of accidents, of which the first, a fall- 
ing gant-line block, had killed the Eina’s 
Captain, leaving the mate, Mr. Fant, to 
reign in his stead. Duggan, the second 
mate, became mate; and the new Captain 
had selected Goodwin from among the 
crew to come aft and fill the place of second 
mate. 

The appointment had been made in all 
due form, in the presence of the hands, 
summoned aft for the purpose. Goodwin 
had been standing a little apart from the 
others, at the foot ct the lee poop ladder, 
and he had looked up in strong aston- 
ishment at hearing his name. The 
new Captain had not even glanced at 
him; he went on speaking down from 
the high platform of the poop into the 
silent, listening faces of the men grouped 
below. 

“Now, understand, all o’ you,” he bade 
them, in those crisp and restrained tones 
of his. “Goodwin comes aft as second 
mate. From now on he'll be Mister Good- 
win, an’ when you speak to him you'll say 
‘sir’! Don’t none o’ you forget. An’ now, 


I the port fo’c’sle of the old Etna, with 


Mister Goodwin, you better get your dun- 
nage shifted aft from the fo’c’sle right 
away.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!’ Goodwin had replied 
mechanically; But for the moment he 
did not move. The Captain turned away, 
and the little crowd of sailors began to 
break up. 

He saw their eyes upon him. They were 
his shipmates. He had shared with them 
the stagnant calms of the doldrums and the 
icy fury of the Horn. But now they looked 
upon him curiously, as if they found him 
unfamiliar and questionable. Across the 
deck, his particular friend, old Noble, white- 
haired and pink-faced from more than forty 
years of seafaring, directed a serious and 
thoughtful gaze toward him. But none 
spoke. 

“Hell!” murmured Goodwin, oppressed 
and embarrassed under their scrutiny. 

The mate, descending from the poop, 
broke up the group. 

“Lee forebrace!” he ordered. ‘“Star- 
board watch go below. Say, Goodwin,” — 
as the men trooped off along. the deck,— 
“better shift your things. The Old 
Man’ll want a word with you before eight 
bells.” 

Goodwin nodded. Duggan, a big young 
man of about his own age, smiled. 

“Feels queer, eh?” he asked. “Gosh! | 
remember when | got my first move aft. 
For two cents I’d ha’ stuck for’ard. But 
you don’t want to worry; you'll be all 
right.” 

Goodwin looked after him as he strode 
away. In all his twelve years at sea he had 
never before exchanged a word with an 
officer save to receive or reply to an order. 
For him, officers had been a race apart, 
hostile, faintly mysterious, having nothing 
of human quality in common with a man 
before the mast. It was the officers of 
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the Eina—the dead Captain, Mr. Fant, 
and Duggan—who had worked together 
to make her a hard ship and earn for 
her the name among sailors of “the 
Hell-packet.”” And now an order spoken 
curtly from the poop had made him one 
of them. 

These things were in his mind as he sat 
in the empty fo’c’sle, packing his bag. He 
looked up with a start when at last the 
sunlight in the doorway was darkened 
and old Noble stepped over the sill. 

“| got the next wheel,” said the old man, 
to explain his presence here during his 
watch on deck. 

He crossed to his bunk, took his coat, and 
stood looking down at Goodwin. His hand- 
some old face, graven deep with the brand 
of his long and wandering life at sea, had 
the security and gravity of a wise and 
steadfast spirit. For him, long service and 
a fine proficiency in his duty had brought 
no promotion. As he had lived, so he 
would die — an able seaman. The two of 
them, for all the thirty and odd years that 
separated their ages, had been friends. 
They alone, of all her crew that had been 
on the ship on her outward voyage from 
San Francisco to New York, had stayed by 
her for the return voyage. They had 
turned in and out together as the watches 
changed, comrades chance-met in the vicis- 
situdes of the sea. Now all that was at an 
end. 

Goodwin reddened darkly under the tan 
upon his face, returning the old man’s 
quiet gaze. ~ 

“Well, what d’ye think of it, Jim?” he 
asked. 

“| guess the skipper picked out the best 
man for the job, sir,” answered the old 
man. 

“Here!” Goodwin flinched at the ‘‘sir.” 
“Darn it, Jim, there ain’t no need — not 
yet 2» 

He stopped short. 
smiled. 

“Not yet, eh?” said Noble. “Well, 
we might as well begin the way we got 
to go on, an’ it’s ‘sir’ for you an’ 
‘Mister Goodwin’ now. Still—we was 
ee friends while it lasted, wasn’t we — 
Dan?” 

“Why wouldn’t we be?” demanded 
Goodwin gruffly. ‘“What’s to stop us 
goin’ on bein’ friends anyhow?” 

“You, if ye’re as good a man as | take 
ye for,” retorted old Noble. He came a 


The old man had 


step closer to Goodwin. “Dan, this is yer 
chance. Ye got to make good. There’s no 
reason, if ye go at it, why ye should ever 
ship before the mast again. Fant’ll stay 
in command of her now, most like; Dug- 
gan’ll be mate. It’s up to you to see he 
keeps ye on as second.” 

“Second mate o’ the Hell-packet, eh?” 
jeered Goodwin. ‘Forty dollars a month 
for slave-drivin’! Fine job ye’ve fixed up 
for me, Jim.” 

“It’s better than twenty dollars for bein’ 
one o’ the slaves,” said Noble. “Look at 
me, Dan. I was reefin’ an’ steerin’ ten 
years before ye was born, an’ I’ll never see 
sixty again. But I got to take orders from 
Duggan, and in a minute I’ll have to take 
"em from you. ‘Noble, ye son of a dog, 
aloft an’ slush down the main-skys’l- 
mast!’ An’ I says, ‘Aye, aye, sir!’ an’ up 
I goes, me an’ my slush-pot. Dan — 
Dan ——” 

He stopped. From aft tinkled the four 
bells that summoned him to relieve the 
wheel. He gave a shrug of his lean shoul- 
ders, bowed with many burdens, but 
sturdy yet. 

“I got to get along,” he said. “But 
mind, old-son,; ye got to make good! Ktep 
that starboard watch movin’; that’s yer 
game. An’ now, Dan, I'll say good-by 
to ye.” 

Goodwin rose. The two, moved by some 
impulse which so constrained them that 
they avoided meeting each other’s eyes, 
clasped hands, horny, rope-roughened palm 
to palm. Then, with no further word, 
old Noble turned and went at his rolling 
sailor’s gait forth from the fo’c’sle to his 
service at the wheel. 

The second mate’s room opened out of 
the alleyway that led from the main-deck 
to the cabin. By comparison with any 
room in a house, it was small enough; but 
to Goodwin, accustomed to inhabit a 
crowded fo’c’sle, it had the grandeur of 
spaciousness. The bunk, with the port- 
hole over it and the drawers under, the set- 
tee, the wash-hand-stand and the square 
mirror that made up its equipment, struck 
him as a complication of luxury. His 
humble possessions were more humble 
than ever in these surroundings. It needed, 
he reflected, a second mate’s pay to do 
justice to a second mate’s quarters. A 
colored blanket on the bed now, and a 
curtain! 

“You here, Goodwin?” 


The Captain 
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Goodwin, 
sprang up 


put his head in at the door. 
interrupted in his musings, 
from the settee. 

“Takin’ stock of your berth, eh?” in- 
quired the Captain. “Bit better than the 
fo’c’sle, ain’t it?” 

It was astonishing. Here was Fant — Fant, 
the “‘bucko” mate of the Hell-packet, of all 
man-drivers and man-breakers the most ac- 
complished and notorious — talking ‘to him 
genially, his pinched, stony-eyed face slackened 
from its customary bitter formality to a smile. 

Goodwin gaped at him. Being an officer 
comprised many things that he had not 
anticipated; but none of them had the 
wonder of this. 

“You'll take the deck at eight bells,” the 
Captain went on. “Just keep the work 
goin’ till it’s time to clear up an’ sweep 
down, an’ to-night I’ll be on deck myself 
most o’ the time. It’s to-morrow we'll see 
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how you shape for a second greaser. You 
got to make good, you know.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Goodwin doubtfully. 

“Duggan’s left the starboard watch in 
pretty good shape, but you want to keep 
‘em up to it.” 

Fant looked at Goodwin shrewdly. Dug- 
gan had molded his watch mainly with his 
fists. It was not a method likely to com- 
mand the approval of one who had been 
himself a fo’c’sle hand half an hour before. 

“But I guess you'll soon get into the 
way of it,” added the Captain. “It’s up to 
you, Goodwin.” 

“Yes, sir,” responded Goodwin, again 
without enthusiasm. 

Captain Fant’s prim gray face half 
smiled again as he withdrew. He believed 
he knew his man. 

But the true thrill came when eight bells 
rattled forth from the bell by the binnacle, 
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summoning him to take charge of the deck 
for the two hours of the first dog-watch. 
Seen from the unfamiliar vantage of the 
alleyway as he emerged, the very ship 
seemed to have changed her aspect. A 
man passing by glanced at him with furtive 
and sidelong eyes—a man who earlier 
that day had borrowed tobacco from him 
and called him Dan. Slowly, holding 
himself stiffly, he climbed to the poop by 
the weather ladder, which common sailors 
may not use. Duggan, glancing aloft at 
the sails and the gear, greeted him cheerily. 

“Here ye are, then, Mister Second 
Mate,” he said. “All your troubles before 
ye, hey? Well, she’s lyin’ her course, nor’- 
east by east; but the wind’s haulin’ and 
ye'll have to brace her up pretty soon. 
There’s a couple o’ sails on-the main-hatch 
to stow away, an’ after that ye better set 
em on to sweep down. Savvy?” 


, 


“Yes, sir,”” said Goodwin. ‘“‘Nor’east by 
east’s the course. Right.” 

Duggan left him, and he had the poop 
to himself. All around him, the easy sea 
was luminous under the pleasant sun. There 
was just enough wind to give a cant to the 
deck as the old ship, with everything set, 
stood into it. He walked aft to the wheel, 
where a straw-colored young Scandinavian 
was steering, and took a look at the com- 
pass, and then up at the mounting structure 
of canvas on the mizzen. 

“Steer small!” he said to the helmsman 
shortly. 

“Yaas, sir,” said the seaman obediently. 

It was done— he had spoken his first order; 
and it had been quite easy. He watched the 
compass while the man, easing the spokes 
over, brought the ship dead upon her course. 

“Keep her at that,” he directed then, 
and passed forward to the main-deck, to 
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deal with the sails spread out upon the 
main-hatch. 

The starboard watch, eager to take his 
measure as an officer, were waiting for him. 
Duggan had been a hard taskmaster, greedy 
of work and heavy and swift of fist, a 
“driver” worthy of the Hell-packet and 
her tradition. It was felt that in Goodwin 
the watch would have a change for the 
better. They stood about now, talking 
among themselves; and as Goodwin ap- 
proached the talk ceased and they turned 
to look at him. 

Leaning with his back against the galley, 
Slade, the biggest of them, a slouching 
blond man with flattened negroid features, 
showed discolored: teeth in a _ jeering 
smile, and said something in an undertone 
about a “‘new-laid orficer.”” His eyes, im- 
pudent and wary, watched the second mate 
for a sign of nervousness and embarrass- 
ment that should put him in the power of 
his men. 

“Get hold o’ that tops’l there,” said 
Goodwin. “You, Slade, go an’ get some 
rope-yarns to tie her up. Stretch out the 
foot of her there!” 

He spoke naturally, neither too strongly 
nor too much in the tone of a request. The 
men, with the habit of obedience fixed in 
each of them, went to work handily enough. 
Only Slade moved with an ostentatious atid 
lounging deliberation to fetch the rope- 
yarns. 

Goodwin, working with the others, saw 
out of the corner of his eyes the big man’s 
rounded back as he lumbered away, and 
marked in silence the insolence of its slouch 
and lack of hurry. He gave no sign of 
marking it; but there lit in him a heat of 
anger at this ungenerousness that would 


beset his way with difficulties. He stood 


aside, when the sails were rolled up, to let 
the men carry them to the sail-locker, 
watching and estimating the cross-grained 
human material with which he had to 
“make good.”” Each one of them had_ been 
known to him intimately in the fo’c’sle. 
He had yarned with them in the dog- 
watches, quarreled with them, lived with 
them. But now he saw them in a new 
light; they were problems, intricate ‘and 
dangerous. 

“See him takin’ stock of us?” said Slade 
to his fellows afterward at supper. “He’s 
rattled; that’s what he is. It’s up to us to 
see he don’t get fresh.” 

_ The routine of the sea, that can take 


death and heroism and disaster in its stride, 
makes little of a mere change of officers. 
To Goodwin, what was strangest of all in 
the new manner of his life was the ease and 
lack of wonder with which it was accepted 
by every one else on board. For him, there 
was excitement in merely climbing to the 
poop by the weather ladder instead of going 
to leeward by the path of the common 
sailor. There was splendor in shouting an 
order and seeing men hurry to obey it. 
And, before all, it was thrilling, heart- 
filling, and fine to be alone on the poop at 
night, with the ship in his hand, as it were, 
to drive and control by himself. And it 
was good, too, when his work was over, to 
go below to the decency and roominess of 
his cabin, to have his meals set before him 
at a table by the steward, to linger in talk 
with Duggan at the change of the watches. 
Life had a new relish for him. 

Slade, buffooning about the deck, covertly 
insolent, making a display of clumsiness and 
stupidity at each order he received, could 
guess none of this. Goodwin had not yet 
lifted a hand to any of his watch; he had 
shown a disposition to be masterful only in 
a good-natured and shipmate-like way; but 
a subtler man than Slade might have argued 
merely from his patience and his obstinate 
cheerfulness under provocation that. what 
the second mate had gained by his promo- 
tion he would keep. 

It was nearly a week after Goodwin had 
left the fo’c’sle that his difficulty with 
Slade came under the Captain’s eye. The 
trouble was nothing unusual, except for the 
fact that it took place on the after deck. 
Slade was in particularly fine form just 
then. He-had taken to treating Goodwin 
with an exaggerated deference, speaking to 
him with a profusion of “sirs” that would 
have been excessive from a cabin-boy to an 
admiral. And then eight bells sounded, 
giving the signal for Goodwin to take*the 
poop while the mate went to dinner; and 
Slade looked up to see the Captain and 
Duggan standing together. 

The Captain, stony-eyed, his thin mouth 
pursed in disgust and disapproval, turned 
away and walked aft to the companion. 
Duggan lingered while Goodwin came 
up. 
“Say, Goodwin,” he said, “couldn’t ye 
see that feller Slade was just stringin’ you’ 
You had a right to put a head on the swine.” 

Goodwin frowned, meeting the other’s 
eyes squarely. 
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“* THERE!’ said Goodwin, at last. He stood looking down into 
the face of Slade. ‘Now you go an’ clean that lamp-locker’” 
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“I reckon to run my watch to suit my- 
self,” he said shortly. “I ain’t no bucko 
mate.” 

“Eh?” Duggan stiffened at his tone. 
“No,” he sneered; “I guess you ain’t.” 

“That’s right,” said Goodwin. ‘“An’ 
when | put a head on a man, it won’t be 
fer just foolin’ — it’ll be fer somethin’ real. 
See?” He nodded an added emphasis to 
his tone and words. “Somethin’ real,” 
he repeated; “an’ it'll be a real head, 
too!” 

“Oh!” .Duggan was interested. 
mean you’re layin’ for him?” 

Goodwin laughed. “Me? I ain’t thinkin’ 
about him at all.” 

He turned aft. -Duggan looked after him, 
puzzled and displeased. By the compan- 
ion, the Captain, austere and formidable, 
gave no sign of perceiving the second mate 
when that officer passed before his eyes. 
The air was thick with high official disap- 
proval. The pair of them descended to 


oe Ye 


their meal without further noticing him. 
Goodwin, expressionless but serious, ran 
his eye dutifully over the sails and the 
gear aloft, and turned to look into the 
binnacle. 

“Mind your steerin’,” he said mechani- 


cally, though the ship was on her course. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” answered the man at 
the wheel in decorous tones. 

The voice was familiar, and Goodwin 
looked up sharply. It was old Noble. 

“It’s you, Jim!” said Goodwin, with a 
faint surprise. “‘I —I didn’t sort o’ notice 
you.” 

“No, sir,” said the old man. His voice 
had its ordinary quality; there was nothing 
of emphasis in his “sir”; yet somehow it 
jarred upon the second mate. 

“Hell, Jim!” he retorted. 
How’s things with you?” 

The old sailor took a spoke toward him, 
eased it back again, and looked up. 

“Things don’t change none with me,” 
he answered. “Duggan don’t trouble me 
any; he knows a good man when he sees 
one, anyway. I ain’t sayin’ that I don’t 
sort o’ miss ye—sir— but I reckon I’m 
all right.” 

“That’s good,” said Goodwin. 

“An’ you're goin’ on all right?” inquired 
the old man. “What’s this about you an’ 
Slade?” 

Goodwin shrugged. “Oh, it ain’t no- 
thin’,” he answered. “‘Slade’s a fool, that’s 
all. He don’t know when he’s well off.” 


“Stow that! 


Noble nodded, . easing the wheel as 
the ship’s head swung up to the wind. 
He was extraordinarily reverend as he 
stood at his post, one long arm extended 
across the top of the wheel to grasp the 
brass-ringed midship spoke, his face 
composed and wise and benevolent under 
the white hair that showed beneath 
the brim of his cap. While he talked he 
steered accurately and all but uncon- 
sciously, doing his work with the easy 
expertness that came of his forty-odd 
years at sea. 

“I'd show him, if I was you,” he said. 

Goodwin shrugged again, walked a couple 
of paces away from the wheel, and came 
back again. 

“You would, eh?” he replied. “Beat 
him up — kick him to a pulp, and all that 
bucko business, eh? Just because he’s a 
fool an’ can’t quit foolin’ when he thinks 
he’s got an easy mark? Well, Jim, | 
wouldn’t, an’ that’s all there is to it.” 

“No,” said Noble; “it ain’t all. It’s 
you an’ Slade for it. Are ye aimin’ to 
let him win out on ye? What’s the game, 
Dan?” 

“There ain’t no game,” answered Good- 
win. ~“‘An’ it’s plain enough. If I’m an 
officer, it’s because I can do the job,— see? 
—not because I come on deck with a gun 
in my clo’es and an iron belayin’-pin handy. 
I told Duggan just now, when he was talkin’ 
to me by the rail there, that | wasn’t no 
bucko mate; an’ | ain’t.” 

“Well, but Slade —” began old Noble. 

“Oh, Slade!” interrupted Goodwin im- 
patiently. “Slade ain’t nothin’. He thinks 
it’s funny to monkey around the way he 
does; but he knows he’s got to do what he’s 
told if he don’t want to get what’s comin’ 
to him. You bet he knows that.” 

Old Noble shook his head. 

“I ain’t so almighty sure he knows,” he 
said. “Well, Dan,—sir,— it’s up to you. 
Seems to me the sooner Slade makes 
trouble, so’s ye can settle him without 
hurtin’ that there conscience o’ yours, th: 
better for you.” 

“You don’t want to worry about Slade,’ 
retorted Goodwin. “He ain’t goin’ to 
make no trouble; he’s too wise, he is. 
He don’t want his face stove in, no more 
than you do.” 

The Captain and the mate returned pres- 
ently to the deck, still making no concea'- 
ment of their opinion of Goodwin. Duggan 
took over the deck haughtily, and Goodwin 
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went below to his dinner. Above his head, 
while he sat at table, he could hear the foot- 
falls of his two superiors, pacing fore and 
aft, while they talked over his grievous case. 
Through the skylight the murmur of their 
voices came to him, the words indistinguish- 
able. He knew what they thought of a 
second mate, an officer of the Hell-packet, 
an heir to her traditions, who would not 
seize upon an occasion to strike, nor uphold 
his meager dignity with swift ferocity. His 
face hardened obstinately. He had laid 
down his path, and he meant to follow it. 
Neither the Captain nor the men should 
force him to leave it. 

The fore-and-aft walk of the Captain and 
the mate took them to the break of the 
poop, aft to the wheel, then forward again, 
in a regular alternation. Old Noble, stand- 
ing at the wheel, as unregarded as any 
other piece of ship’s furniture—his eyes, 
deeply puckered at the corners with much 
gazing through sun and wind, constant to 
the compass,— gave no sign of hearing their 
talk as they came near him, turned, and 
strode away again. He did not even look 
up at their stiff.and arrogant backs as they 
passed forward. But his ears were open 
and watchful none the less. 


“He ain’t scared o’ the feller,”” he heard 


the Captain say. “I don’t believe he’s 
scared. It’s some damn-fool notion he’s got 
o’ treatin’ men right. Well, he’d better 
get over it pretty soon, or I’ll turn him 
for’'ard again. | ain’t goin’ to have an 
officer o’ mine ——” 

The pair of them passed out of ear-shot. 
Old Noble let the wheel spin, braking it 
with the flat of his great calloused hand, 
and took the spokes back again. Neither 
of them gave him a look or a thought. 

It was Goodwin’s first watch on deck 
that night, from eight o’clock to midnight, 
and he had the uncomfortable company of 
the Captain. It was a night of sharp squalls 
and a wind that hauled steadily ahead, so 
that the watch lumbered busily to and fro 
in oilskins. There was plenty to do, what 
with taking in sail and loosing it again after 
the squalls had gone by, and bracing the 
ship up, and the Captain showed himself 
curtly critical of all of it. 

“You want to make the men move 
smarter than that, Mister,” he said, when 
Goodwin returned to the poop after taking 
in the fore-topgallant-sail. ‘This ain’t no 
home for cripples.” 


“No, sir,” agreed Goodwin. 


The Captain snorted and turned away. 
Goodwin grinned sourly to himself. 

The Captain did not turn out for the be- 
ginning of the morning watch, that bitter 
gray period that begins at four o’clock — 
when one has had only four hours of sleep 
— and lasts till eight. But he was up and 
about again, still grim and unpleasantly 
observant, soon after the men were turned 
to at washing down decks, the ritual task 
with which a ship begins its day. Good- 
win, among the buckets and brooms on the 
main-deck, saw him standing at the weather- 
mizzen-rigging, tall and lean against the 
pale morning sky, a figure of silent hostility 
and contempt. It occurred to him that 
presently the work would flow aft, under 
those chill eyes. He turned to Slade. 

“‘Here, you!” he said. ‘Get for’ard and 
get the lamp-locker cleaned out.” 

He would have that particular bone of 
strife out of the way, at any rate. 

Slade paused, leaning on his broom, big, 
thick-bodied, his face caught into a mock- 
ery of deferential perplexity. 

“Me, sir? The lamp-locker, sir?” 

Goodwin had the Captain on his mind. 
He flamed suddenly. 

“Yes, you, ye dog!” he shouted. “‘For- 
’ard an’ clean that lamp-locker ’fore I kick 
ye there!” 

He made to fling down the bucket he 
held and spring at the man. Slade stepped 
hurriedly back. But, though he went, his 
“Yes, sir,” was still derisive, and he made 
a cheerful grimace as he passed the open 
door of the port fo’c’sle and saw old Noble 
looking forth. 

“What’s doin’?” asked the old man. 

Slade made a backward motion of his 
sleek: yellow head toward where Goodwin 
was at work. 

“Only our greaser tryin’ out his top- 
notes,” he answered. “Why ain’t you 
asleep?” 

Noble shook his head, looking at him 
fixedly. It was a moment or two before 
he answered. 

“Gettin’ old, I reckon,” he answered, 
then. 

The lamp-locker of the Etna was under 
her fo’c’sle head — a low, cramped chamber 
in which were stored the ship’s supplies 
of oil and kerosene and her equipment of 
lamps. It was always in good order. Clean- 
ing it now meant little more than washing 
it out with a broom and a few buckets of 
water and arranging the lamps iin their 
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places. It was emphatically a “soft job,” 
one that Slade found himself able to carry 
out in ten minutes or so, leaving him free 
to lurk forward of the windlass and enjoy 
a morning pipe until his name was shouted 
from aft. He extinguished the pipe with a 
wet thumb, stowed it away, and went aft 
jauntily. 

“You done that lamp-locker?’’ demanded 
Goodwin. 

“‘Lamp-locker, sir? 
it, sir.” 

“Then get aloft an’ loose the mizzen- 
to’gallan’-s’l,”” ordered Goodwin curtly. 

The setting of the topgallant-sail, with 
the Captain looking on, filled the after part 
of the ship with the cheerful noise of work 
as the yard was hoisted to the long, rhythmic 
hauling-cry of the sea. Forward there was 
no noise. Certainly old Noble, who alone 
of the watch below was wakeful, made none 
as he slipped on his bare feet to the lamp- 
locker. In all of the long years of his sea- 


Oh, yes, sir; I done 


faring life, that had brought to him age 
without honor or profit, he had never 
played a shipmate false, nor sided with the 
quarter-deck against a man before the mast. 
The satisfaction of loyalty, the conscious- 
ness of having walked a hard road uprightly 


and in steadfastness of heart, was all that 
he had gained by it and all he had to sacri- 
fice. Swiftly, with the deftness of his craft, 
he dodged into the locker, and presently, 
still unseen, he dodged back to the fo’c’sle. 
His bunk faced the open door; and when 
next Goodwin passed forward, he saw 
within the lean old face upon its pillow, its 
eyes closed, seeming to slumber tranquilly. 
He passed on under the fo’c’sle head. 

A moment later he shouted: 

“Slade! You Slade! Come for’ard here!” 

Slade, descending from the upper regions 
of the mizzen, caught the quality of the 
tone, and decided to obey without wasting 
time. The Captain, moodily pacing the 
poop, marked it likewise, and crossed the 
deck to see forward along the lee side. 

“Here, you!” called Goodwin from under 
the fo’c’sle head, as Slade approached. 
“Didn’t I tell ye to clean out this yer 
locker?” 

“Yes, sir!” 
“1 done it, sir.” 

He ducked beneath the low brow of 
the fo’c’sle and came to where Goodwin 
stood. 

“You done it!” roared Goodwin. 
done it, ye dog!” 


Slade did not understand. 


“You 


His urgent pointing forefinger indicated 
the locker. Slade, wondering, turned to 
look. He gave a faint croak of utter amaze- 
ment. The locker, which he had left tidy, 
its lamps stowed neatly, its deck wet with 
washing, was now a vile confusion. The 
shine of spilled oil was on its floor, with a 
broken globe-lamp in its midst; lamps lay 
in a corner, heaped and inviting destruc- 
tion; the tops of the tanks were strewn 
with the lamp-trimming rags. It was a 
vision of filth and disorder. 

Slade turned and saw the fury in the 
second mate’s face. He stepped back 
hurriedly. 

“You — you must ha’ done it yerself!” 
he cried, and threw up an arm to guard his 
face —too late. The second mate was 
on him. 

To Goodwin it was clear that Siade had 
overstepped the mark at last, repaying his 
forbearance with open defiance and insult. 
His fist, with a living heat of wrath: behind 
it, found the big man’s forehead. They 
reeled together out to the openness of the 
fore-deck, fighting frenziedly. And, since 
each of them fought under a sense of ill- 
usage and each was conscious of being in 
the right, it was a great fight, notable 
even in the annals of the Eina. 

“There!” said Goodwin at last. He stood, 
speaking down into the face of Slade, which 
stared up at him from the scupper. “That'll 
learn a dog like you to play yer monkey 
games on me. Now you go an’ clean that 
lamp-locker. An’ if it ain’t clean — clean, 
mind! — when I go to look at it, you watch 
out!” 

“Yes, sir,” bleated Slade feebly. 

Goodwin turned and stalked off, leaving 
him lying. The men, watching him with 
fascinated eyes, saw him mount to the poop 
and the Captain come across to speak to 
him — saw the pair of them stand in talk 
and heard them laugh together. Those of 
the port watch who had been roused by 
the noise of the fight returned to their 
bunks. 

“Queer how fellers change,” said one of 
them, rolling into his blankets. “A week 
ago he was here with us — an’ now look at 
him! A bucko orficer!” 

There were grunts of agreement from the 
others. 

Old Noble, lying without moving, spoke 
dreamily. 

“Yes,” he 
now!” 


said. “He’s an _ officer 
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ISS ELLISON PADDOCK was 
M mindful that the “half hour” had 

been called, yet she did not budge 
from the shop window. 

She was not alone in staring at the fur 
garments draped upon happy wax figures 
on the other side of the glass. Half a hun- 
dred other women were moving slowly up 
and down upon the pavement, gaining a 
vicarious warmth from the rich display. 
It was very cold upon the wintry pavement, 
and few were as warmly clad as the waxen 
ladies within. Miss Paddock, being a pros- 
perous actress, although a “character” 
woman, was bundled in furs. Even so, her 
absorption in the “Genuine Caracul: was 
Two Hundred, now Thirteen Dollars” was 
as real——as the coat itself. 

For the caracul was real; that was what 
amazed Miss Ellison. And it was worth 
two hundred dollars; yet on the day after 
to-morrow it would be sold for the paltry 
sum _ designated on the placard. The wax 
lady carried the printed eulogy of the coat 
gracefully on her left arm. On her right 
arm hung another sign, displaying a num- 
ber with no embellishment of dollar marks, 
and free from words of praise on the part 
of the window-draper. But it was magical 
— for the figure was thirteen. — 

Now, thirteen was Miss Paddock’s lucky 
number. She had been born on that date, 
and, optimistic by nature, she had ever 
considered being born at all a most for- 
tunate procédure. She could spend hours 
in telling of the various combinations by 
which thirteen had worked out in her busi- 
ness affairs, and could prove with complete 
satisfaction to herself that every good con- 
tract signed by her had been — well, if not 


on that date, at least near enough to be 
influenced by it. 

For instance, this present engagement 
with the “Antagonist” company: she -had 
signed her contract on the seventh of 
June, exactly six days after she had closed 
her season in her last play. And, six and 
seven making thirteen, she was successful 
in her rdle in a highly successful drama. 

With a good deal of cunning, she took 
care not to confine her observations through 
the plate glass to the caracul coat. She 
knew from long attendance upon bargain 
counters that concentration on one article 
would fire the neighbors at her elbow with 
a deep resolve to secure it. So she pas- 
sionately admired soiled ermine collars, 
fitch boas, and tiger-skin lap robes. To 
distract one buxom creature who was de- 
vouring the caracul, she even tapped tri- 
umphantly upon the glass before a muff 
composed of glowering fox heads, as if she 
had at last discovered the prize of the lot! 

The buxom creature moved toward her, 
and, seemingly charmed by the guile of 
Miss Paddock’s stage smile, asked her 
advice. 

“Well, if you ask me —” said Miss Pad- 
dock, eyes fixed on the fur heads. She did 
not complete her sentence, and stage cay- 
tion crept into her face as if she had already 
said too much. But her eyes did not leave 
the fox family, and her interlocutor hastily 
jotted down “No. 21 — black muff” on a bit 
of paper and put it carefully into her purse. 

As Miss Paddock hurried up the paved 
court, she listened, with some palpitation, 
for the blare of the orchestra. She was 
late, and it was with relief that she found 
a charming girl, much becapped and 
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‘“ CAMILLE, that cough is killing you,” ’ Miss Paddock quoted, biding 
ber alarm by the old jest. ‘“ I'll live till spring,”’ the girl responded” 
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aproned, working industriously in her room 
over what appeared to be clay 

It was not clay. It was Miss Paddock’s 
putty, which took a certain amount of 
warming up every night before it could be 
applied to her nose, hideously augmenting 
that retroussé feature. Nor was the maid 
other than a stage one: a delicate young 
girl, who, like all beginners, had responded 
to Ellison’s kindly warmth at the first 
rehearsal by a devotion which manifested 
itself in numerous small services. 

Ellison was a pretty woman, and it took 
half.an hour to disfigure herself sufficiently 
to “get a laugh”’ on her entrance. That 
laugh was worth six putty noses, however, 
and she always wore it except on the first 
hot nights, when it fell off before she had 
reached the stage. 

“You're a love, Mercy Dare!” exclaimed 
Miss Paddock, hurling off her garments 
and making short work of a grease-paint 
foundation. 

“They've just called the fifteen minutes,” 
responded the young person, Mercy. 
“You've plenty of time.” 

“Yes,” agreed the older woman, flapping 
the putty on her nose and proceeding to 
shape it. “But I’ll be no rival for Cyrano 


de Bergerac this evening.” 


Mercy responded with a laugh that 
ended in a cough, and Miss Paddock looked 
into the glass at the girl’s frail, shaking 
body. “‘Camille, that cough’ is killing 
you,’”’ she quoted, hiding her alarm by the 
old jest. 

“*T'll live till spring,”’ 
gaily. 

A bell rang faintly, and the musicians 
began to shuffle out. “‘There’s the over- 
ture; | must go look after my trays.” 

She quitted the room, still coughing, and 
Ellison stopped her making up long enough 
to pound solemnly on the dressing-shelf 
in silent asseveration. “I'll do it,” she 
said to herself. ‘I'll get that coat for that 
girl, if | have to use a gun.” 

Nearly all of the company, with the ex- 
ception of Mercy, knew of her determina- 
tion before the evening was over. And 
they forgathered in her dressing-room 
whenever they could do so, to talk it over 
like excited children. Johnny Lawrence 
offered to pay for the coat himself. 

“You can’t do that,” replied Miss Pad- 
dock. “She’s poor but proud. She can 
afford to pay thirteen dollars, but she won't 
spend that unless | simply bring the coat to 


responded Mercy 


Besides, she 
to get it 


her and lay it at her feet 
wouldn't have the strategy 
herself ”’ 

“I should say it needed strength rather 
than strategy,” said Miss Roland, the lead- 
ing woman. “Will | ever forget last year’s 
hat sale at Lichenberg’s! I was trying on 
a queer-looking thing, and lo, some fiend | 
bought my nice old one which | had taken 
off, and | never saw it again.”’ 

“One of the men of the company should 
make the fight for her,” said Lawrence, 
scenting the battle like a war-horse. 

“Men aren’t permitted to attend the 
sale,” replied the ingénue, Bessie, who had 
done some parading before the shop win- 
dow herself. “‘But it’s too bad Kate and 
I both live in the country, for we could go 
with her and make a sort of a football 
wedge.” 

“That won’t be Ellison’s way,” con- 
cluded Kate Roland, as they climbed the 
stairs to their work. ‘“‘However, you may 
be sure she'll find one.” 

Ellison did find one. Although this was 
Saturday night and the next day one of 
ease for the players, she was up early Sun- 
day morning, prodding the telephone opera- 
tor of her hotel with a constant demand to 
try this and that number. At last she had 
located a certain distinguished citizen of 
her acquaintance. 

“Gracious! Why don’t you business men 
stay in your offices?” she called blithely 
over the ‘phone, when Mr. George D. 
Rankin was discovered breakfasting at one 
of his clubs. “Then I’d know where to 
find you.” 

“How much do you want?” replied Mr. 
Rankin promptly, for he was familiar with 
Miss Paddock’s philanthropies. He had 
declared that Ellison never attended a 
dinner-party without passing the hat. 

Ellison laughed into the telephone. 

“Nothing!” she answered. 

“You can’t want to see me?” 

“Oh, always—but not to-day,’ she 
added hastily, mindful of a tea, a dinner, 
and a good book for the late evening. 
“What I particularly need to-day is a 
demonstration of your influence.” 

“| haven’t any,” firmly —for this was 
worse than money. 

“Yes, you have,” from Miss Ellison; 
“and you've half a million dollars’ worth 
of stock in the Broadway Emporium.” 

“Do you want a job?” 

“| want the appearance of having one. 
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I want a permit to pass through the em- 
ployees’ entrance to-morrow with the rest 
of the sales-ladies.” 

“What is it — detective stuff?” 

“No; fur sale.” 

Mr. Rankin exploded; but Miss Pad- 
dock went staunchly on. She explained 
Mercy and the list of relatives that the 
girl was looking after, such an appalling 
list that Mr. Rankin called for help, and 
Miss Paddock promptly put a mute on 
her emotionalism, conscious that her true 
“line of business” was comedy. 

“The whole thing is, there will be at 
least a thousand women outside the doors, 
ready to fight to the death for those twenty- 
six excellent bargains; and | haven't the 
strength, and the girl is only half clad, and 
I want to get ahead of everybody else, so 
as to hand in my number first.” 

“Number?” 

“Yes. You see, you fly like mad toward 
a sort of runway rigged up in the shop — 
the kind you have at the slaughter-houses 
for the cattle — 

“Don’t keep saying ‘you’! I don’t 
attend sales nor keep a slaughter-house.” 

“All right —‘one,’ then. And one has 
in one’s hand the money and the number 
of the fur piece and one’s address. Then 
one passes it to the clerk who stands at the 
entrance to the — the ——” 

“Abattoir?” 

“Correct. And one keeps on running 
so as not to be trampled by the cattle in 
the rear, and eventually the fur garment 
will be delivered to your — excuse me — 
one’s home.” 

“But only twenty-six fur pieces to feed 
all those hungry ladies?” 

“Only twenty-six good pieces,” explained 
Miss Paddock. “I hate to talk about your 
store, but there will be scattered all over 
the counters about a thousand mangy 
hideosities not worth a package of moth 
balls. The answer is: when the twenty- 
six wonders are all gone, the women in their 
excitement will dash like — like ——” 

“Wild cows?” 

“Thank you, yes, all over the depart- 
ment, and buy up the poor skins — ergo, 
getting skinned.” 

Mr. Rankin accepted this slur on his 
excellent investment with an indulgence 
that he might not have granted to any but 
the sprightly Ellison. It had been his fond 
wish many years before to share these ne- 
farious gains — and his name — with her. 


But she had preferred her “honestly earned” 
income, as she impudently framed it, and 
the two had drifted into a comfortable 
friendship which stood the test of bantering. 

It may have been for this reason that he 
spent the Sunday breaking down the oppo- 
sition of the vice-president and the general 
manager, who declared that there would be 
instant ruin if the partiality got out. 

“It isn’t square,” argued one of them 
faintly. 

“How about the fairness of those mangy 
skins you've marked up?” inquired Mr. 
Rankin, with a surprising knowledge of a 
shop that he had never entered. 

The- opposition simmered down into 
silence; and at eight the next morning 
Ellison, fingering a visiting-card on which 
certain faint orders were scrawled, made 
one of a horde of men and women who were 
sweeping through a small side door of the 
Broadway Emporium. 

Even with the card it was not easy. The 
time-keeper, scowling as _ time-keepers 
should, asked her to step aside while he 
sent for suspicious officials to verify the 
pass. She grew nervous as time passed 
and entrance to her furry paradise was still 
withheld. She stammered expostulation 
to the low-browed Cerberus; but it was not 
until an insignificant little cash girl ad- 
vised her, in a quick hiss, to “sass him 
back; he’s nothin’ but a simp,” that she 
adopted her grand air used for playing 
duchesses, and was granted admittance. 

She was packed into a huge elevator and 
carried to the top floor, where the employees 
removed their motley garments for the neat 
black dress of prosperity; but, refusing 
sternly to get out, had an elevator ride by 
herself to the fur department. 

The floor was but sparsely peopled. 
The two thousand clerks disseminated 
throughout the building made a poor show- 
ing in that vast area. They were talking 
together in cliques, and to the intruder’s 
highly keyed senses they also shared the 
undercurrent of restlessness that presages 
a storm. 

“You didn’t wear your good skirt to-day, 
did you, Maggie?’”’ Miss Paddock over- 
heard. 

“Not with a sale on, dear,” replied Maggie. 

“Horrors!” exclaimed Miss Paddock, 
feeling clammy. “Yet, how ridiculous, in 
all this space.” 

Unmolested, for no clerk would force 
herself to become a vender until the ring of 
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“*I CAN DO a fish,’ said Miss Paddock. She made a fin-like movement of the right hand. The 


crowd pressed forward. ‘I can look like a fish, too,’ she breathed —‘a fish in an aquarium’ 
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the bell at eight-thirty, she examined the 
wares that were not entered on the lists, 
and was delighted to find a replica of the coat 
among the higher-classed garments. To 
be sure, it was not two hundred dollars — 
it was one hundred and seventy-five; but 
she was more than ever convinced that 
number thirteen was the leader of the day. 

She had located the runway, and to her 
it seemed comparatively easy to head the 
line when the doors were opened down- 
stairs and the other eager buyers made 
their entrance. Both the vice-president 
and the general manager had been firm in 
their insistence that Ellison’s number, 
money, and address were not to be taken 
until the other buyers began trooping up. 

“Trooping up” was the way the vice- 
president had phrased it. It had an 
orderly sound, pleasing to the ear. Had the 
vice-president employed “roaring up,” or 
“welling up,” or even “sweeping up,” 
Ellison would have been on her guard; but, 
with “trooping up” in her mind, she made 
her first error in her modus operandi. 

For Ellison strayed from the runway to 
a distance of one hundred feet, that she 
might look down from a window at the 
crowd. In recounting her experiences to 
the “Antagonist” company that night, 
she could not explain how those women 
whom she saw packed in the street below 
could have reached the second floor sim- 
ultaneously with her discovery of them. 
But a gong sounded in the moment of her 
peering down, and before she had fairly 
reached the runway she was caught in the 
maelstrom. 

“They came up the stairs as a unit,” 
she explained. ‘“‘Nobody used the eleva- 
tors, as | had expected. My back was to 
them, and | heard a sound. It was a single 
sound—a_ terrible concertive rush. | 
looked over my shoulder, and they were no 
longer individuals. They were an It. I 
thought of the Johnstown flood, and what 
the wall of water must have been coming 
down the valley. Only, this time the wall 
was coming upstairs. | started to run, and 
I could have made it —I had made it. | 
headed that hideous procession. The 
clerk was about to take my money, when a 
woman, just a female like me, hurled me 
to one side. I recognized her. She was the 
buxom creature whom | had tried to mis- 
lead into buying the fur muff. And she 
was yelling ‘Thirteen! Thirteen! Thir- 
teen!’ Even in all my fear and my rage, 


it passed through my mind that she had: 
been putting me off the track as | had been 
putting her.” 

She paused for breath, and the rest of 
her story became more and more incoherent. 
Indeed, the stuffed animals from their 
vantage-point aloft are probably the only 
ones who can reliably tell what happened. 

In thirty seconds from the time the doors 
were opened, Ellison was engulfed by the in- 
vading wave of shoppers. In thirty seconds 
more, she, and the heads of the depart- 
ment, and the clerks, and a few other cool- 
headed individuals were conscious that the 
Slaughter Sale might be a slaughtering in- 
deed. The department heads, white-lipped, 
strove to keep back the mob which pressed 
in but one direction. They exhorted, they 
were kind, they were savage. Old ladies 
called for help and young women for their 
husbands. All of the hats went crooked 
simultaneously. The ribs of one stout 
matron cracked like artillery. A_ girl 
fainted; but the press of the mass was so 
great that she was upheld for an instant, 
and before she was trampled to death a 
huge porter dragged her out. 

Ellison, among a number of other sane 
ones, had abandoned furs for safety. Life 
seemed unusually good, and no method of 
continuing it too mean to grasp. As a bit 
of driftwood she had been tossed to a side 
wall, and the thought entered her head, 
like an impossibility that was possible, that 
her hour had come. 

She later claimed that there was no defi- 
nite reason, beyond the instinctive one of 
self-preservation, for seeking shelter in the 
glass case containing the polar bear, and 
that the glorious results were not of her own 
achieving. Ellison put it down to number 
thirteen. 

She did not enter the polar bear case 
directly, but insidiously, and it was some- 
thing of a surprise to herself. Along that 
portion of the wall against which she was 
jammed ran a steam heater with a wide 
top. When she pulled herself up on it, it 
was already occupied by a short fat woman, 
a tall thin woman, and a girl who had lost 
her hat and from whose hair protruded a 
pompadour rat. 

Like shipwrecked souls on a raft already 
overcrowded, they were far from welcom- 
ing her when she took her place among 
them. Indeed, an inclination to push her 
back into the surging sea was thwarted 
only by the fact that the steam heater was 
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hot, and that the shipwrecked were obliged 
to concentrate upon a steady shifting of 
their feet—left, right, left, right — to 
avoid burning shoe-leather. 

The bear-pit was adjacent to Ellison’s 
steam heater. She decided to mount upon 
the top of the show-case, and had already 
climbed to the ledge when she discovered 
that the case had no top. It was too late to 
retreat. With a sharp staccato scream, she 
slid down into the case itself, and glared 
through the four glass walls like an amazed 
fish suddenly emptied into an aquarium. 

In this way Ellison became the heroine 
of the day. For her scream had attracted 
the attention of those dangerously pressing 
forward in the current. One woman de- 
cided to laugh instead of cry. A second 
shopper who had been crying stopped to 
laugh. Those behind paused to find out 
the joke. The mob, with two different goals 
in view,— Ellison and the runway,— was 
broken as a unit, and the panic in the 
Broadway Emporium was over. 

Ellison sat on the floor under the protec- 
tion of the polar bear, who reared himself 
aloft and defied all comers. He was not a 
manly creature. He wore a brown tippet 
of an animal he would have despised in his 
life-time, and he carried a muff of his old 
prey, the seal. Yet the absurdity of his 
equipment but added to the pleasure of 
those on the other side of the glass walls. 

It may not have occurred to Ellison that 
she was a heroine until a grateful floor- 
walker, having assisted the passengers of 
the steam heater to join the eased multi- 
tude, climbed on to it himself, and, draping 
himself over the top of the case, spoke down 
to her. 

“Madam,” he gallantly admitted, “you 
have saved the day.” 

Miss Paddock looked up at him unintel- 
ligently, then at her audience of no dis- 
pleasing proportion. She was not deeply 
interested in the audience — she was accus- 
tomed to audiences, What was interesting 
her at the moment was the slow-growing 
consciousness that there was no longer any 
panic, that she had really checked it. A 
number of things passed through her mind. 

The floor-walker repeated his eulogy. 
He had few phrases at his command beyond 
his stock expressions of “Walk this way” 
and “Forward, please.” 

“Saved the day? Yes, I have,” repeated 
Miss Paddock coldly. “And lost the coat.” 

“The coat?” 


, 


She disengaged from the palm of her 
gloved hand two scraps of pulpy paper and 
a roll of bills. “I wanted number thir- 
teen.” 

“Too bad, too bad. But they’re all gone, 
every one of them. However, there are a 
thousand pieces ——” 

Miss Paddock interrupted him. “I want 
number thirteen,” she reiterated in a fixed 
voice. 

He adopted a soothing tone. “I really 
can’t give you that, madam, but I will lower 
down a ladder and you can get out and look 
at the thousand “ 

“| want number thirteen,” rose the deep 
voice of Miss Paddock as from a well. 
“And” — she paused, for she had a sense 
of the dramatic —“and | sha’n’t come out 
until I get it.” 

The floor-walker dropped into official 
position with a gasp. He had seen women 
in his day,— several on this day; he had 
lost his horseshoe scarf-pin, incidentally,— 
but nothing in his experience could cope 
with this. He sought out the floor manager, 
who was still shaking from the battle of 
the ladies. 

The two made their way toward the 
crowd of women, which was swelling rap- 
idly. Laughter instead of groans now filled 
the air; yet the sound was not as welcome 
to the man of business as it should have 
been. 

“She'll spoil the sale of the other articles 
— collecting a bunch like that,” he grum- 
bled to the floor-walker, as they pushed 
toward the steam heater. “She must get 
out.” 

“Well, get her out,”’ retorted the floor- 
walker — he had just discovered the loss 
of his scarf-pin. 

Miss Paddock talked up to the depart- 
ment manager, who was now pendant from 
the heater, with a sauciness that savored of 
enjoyment. The manager had endeavored 
to insinuate that her position must be a 
trying one for a lady. 

“Not at all,” she replied stoutly. 
accustomed to crowds.” 

“But you'll get in all the papers!” 

“Splendid!” replied this extraordinary 
woman. “It will be the making of me.” 

“Do you want to get in all the papers?” 
he asked severely. 

She lifted her head with a steely glint 
in her eyes. 

“1 don’t care a bit. But you, Mr. Broad- 
way Emporium, don’t want to get in all 
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the papers, nor do you want the story 
of this panic to get in any of the papers.” 

“Ssh, ssh!”” he admonished. Her voice 
had a carrying quality. To his strained 
nerves it appeared to be reaching the inter- 
ested women gathering about the case: 
those women — none of whom had secured 
a garment fromthe choice collection — 
who must yet be induced to purchase the 
thousand mangy, splendid offers. 

In his extremity, he commanded the 
clerks gathered about his toasting feet to 
mount the show-cases more securely roofed, 
and urge the ladies to cull the flowers 
before it was “too late.” The clerks 
moved off reluctantly. 

Ellison caught the drift of the command. 

“I can hold every woman here,” she 
boasted loudly. “It’s my art. And, what’s 
more, | can gather all the others on the 
floor, until the first panic will be nothing 
to the second one.” 

A faint cheer from the audience greeted 
this statement. The manager mopped the 
perspiration from his brow. He was wait- 
ing anxiously for the exhorting from 
the other show-cases to begin; but the 
clerks were slow about it. The auditors 
increased. 

“Madam, are you a woman?” he cried 
in his anguish. 

“Yes, | am—and an outraged one. | 
was the first in the line for number thir- 
teen, and | am going to have it.” 

“But it’s gone!” 

“Ah, yes, it’s gone; but there’s another 
just like it.” 

“Ssh!” 

The audience were straining their ears, 
and Miss Paddock, appreciating that the 
multitude could make the same demand, 
shrewdly lowered her voice. 

“It’s over among the good furs,” she 
aspirated; “and I want it passed down to 
me.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the manager 
firmly. He had observed that the male 
clerks were now weakly haranguing from 
on top of the scattered show-cases. 

“Ladies, ladies!” one young man begged, 
crouching in his frock-coat. 

“All over the floor, ladies,” 
other blushing creature, unused 
publicity. 

The audience, observing them, laughed. 
So did Ellison. 

“A very poor performance,” she called 
up to the manager. “Now, |—I can do 


called an- 
to this 


a number of things besides sitting here. I 
can do a fish.” 

“But you wouldn’t!” 

“Yes, | would. I can do a very good fish. 
And they will come from all the other floors 
as well.” 

“Oh, Moses!” 
man. 

Miss Paddock made a finlike movement 
of the right hand. The crowd pressed for- 
ward. They did not heed the babble of 
the young men clinging to the small stuffed 
animals resting on the show-cases. She 
made a finlike movement with the left 
hand. “I can look like a fish, too,” she 
breathed —“‘a fish in an aquarium.” 

The manager rested his forehead upon 
the dusty ledge. 

“Don’t —don’t look like a fish!” he 
whimpered. “Come out and you shall have 
the coat.” 

“Box it and hand it down first,” insisted 
Ellison, growing fishier. 

“Come out first. On the honor of the 
Broadway Emporium, you shall have it.” 

“After that — box it and hand it down,” 
from Miss Paddock, swimming a bit. 

The manager was a broken reed, and in 
a thick silence the coat, hidden in wrap- 
pings from curious eyes, landed on the 
polar bear’s head and slid down to Ellison. 

One last horrible contingency arose in 
the minds of the heads of the department. 
It added a feather in Miss Paddock’s smart 
toque that they appealed to her. “Even 
now,” they pitifully asked, “how will we 
break up this jam?” 

“Why, you geese,” said she in kindly 
tones, “cover the glass sides with a strip of 
cloth. In an hour, alas! my audience will 
have forgotten me.” 

“Great Scott!” wept the heads of the 
department. “We could have done that 
in the beginning — and she knew it all the 
time.” 

A latent respect for the lady in the glass 
case stirred the hearts of the men of affairs, 
and an hour later, when they assisted her 
from her hiding-place, to the astonishment 
of the ever-changing visitors in the shop, 
she was the recipient of praise rather than 
reproof. 

She went home in a cab, and had a doctor 
for her nerves; but she was never more 
amusing than she was that night, both 
before and behind the curtain. And Mercy 
Dare wore number thirteen home through 
the icy streets. 


groaned the tortured 
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Bip wpcrse are the worst sufferers from our defective pure food law; they are 


the greatest consumers of the counterfeit jams, jellies, candy, ice cream, and soda 


water which are the masterpieces of the food adulterator’s art. 


The following 


article tells what the weak spot is in our present food law that makes it possible 
for manufacturers to sell poisonous food to millions of American children. 





Ts: decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the bleached flour 
case, permitting the introduction of 
minute quantities of poisonous material 


in prepared foods, and the action of the 
Remsen Referee Board allowing alum 


to be put in baking powder, have directed 

attention once more to the working of 

our pure food law. Congress passed this 

measure eight years ago; what has it ac- 

complished? Since its enactment many 

agencies, public and private, have organized 
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“THE PENETRATING character of these chemical con- 
coctions makes them exceedingly inexpensive. A drop or 
two in a barrel of liquid transmits the imitation flavor” 


to improve the nation’s food, and nearly all 
the States have passed pure food acts, 
largely based on the federal law. Bureaus 
of chemistry, departments of agriculture, 
State and local boards of health, women’s 
clubs, civic organizations, newspapers and 
magazines have joined hands in a whole- 
some crusade for their enforcement. To 
what extent have we succeeded in making 
our food pure and wholesome? To what 
extent are we still feeding our bodies with 
poisons, with counterfeit and fraudulent 
foods? 

Whatever one may think of its practical 
results, the Pure Food Act has succeeded 
in educating the public. It has started 
people to thinking. The time when we 
cheerfully and unconsciously ate and drank 
all kinds of poisonous and innutritious 
substances has passed forever. Ameri- 
cans now scrutinize what is offered them as 


food as they never did before. 
More important, perhaps, the law 
has aroused the conscience of food 
purveyors themselves. There are 
in the market now quantities of 
prepared foods with which the 
most scrupulous food chemist can 
find no fault. A new sense of 
decency has awakened in the 
business man. He is beginning 
to take pride in selling an honest 
article at an honest price. In 
many cases he prepares a better 
product than the law requires. 

But the “Pure” Food Act — 
so called — is a misnomer. It is 
not really a pure food act at all. 
In a recent address, Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg, the present able head of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, declared 
that the main purpose of the 
Food and Drugs Act was “eco- 
nomic,” not “hygienic.” In other 
words, it does not aim primarily 
at giving us wholesome food — 
at making food “pure.” Its 
purpose is to protect the dealer, 
the middleman, and to a certain 
extent the public, from buying 
food that is not what it pretends 
to be. It is not primarily a pure 
food law, but an honest label 
law. The food manufacturer and 
the druggist can sell almost any- 
thing, so long as they accurately 
describe the contents on the 
label. The grocer can pass on, 
as tomato catsup, a miscellaneous concoc- 
tion artificially colored and flavored, so 
long as he describes the ingredients. He can 
sell raspberry jam that does not contain a 
suspicion of raspberry, lemon extract that 
has no trace of lemon in it, coffee made 
up largely of roasted cereals and chicory, 
maple syrup that has never had the slight- 
est acquaintance with the maple tree, candy 
that contains minute quantities of ether, 
so long as he inscribes these facts on the 
package. 

He can print his secrets in extremely 
fine type which virtually nobody ever 
reads, and express the damning facts in 
deceptive, euphemistic language, such as 
that an article “contains enough sodium 
benzoate to keep it wholesome.” The 
Food and Drugs Act places only two lim- 
itations of consequence upon this practice. 
The first is that food shall not be filthy or 
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decomposed; but inasmuch as few people 
eat food that is obviously ‘“‘filthy or de- 
composed,”’ this clause affords little pro- 
tection. The second is that the article shall 
contain “no added poisonous substances 
which may be injurious to health.” The 
Supreme Court has just set this clause 
aside, so that now a manufacturer can 
add such poisonous substances. 

Instead of a real pure food law, there- 
fore, we merely have a law against mis- 
branding. The manufacturer is not obliged 
to give us a wholesome article; he is re- 
quired simply to warn us — in fine type — 
when his food is unwholesome. 

In spite of this, the majority of manu- 
facturers are now daily turning out honest, 
nutritious substances. There is a minority, 
however, that persists in its attempt to 
palm off a cheaper and dangerous product. 
The American people still consume daily 
large quantities of poisonous 
and fraudulent food. From 
morning until night, seven 
days a week and fifty-two 
weeks a year, many of us 
are eating in our food delete- 
rious substances that can 
play no part in supplying 
the needs of the human 
body. These substances exist 
in many different kinds and 
varieties of our food — in our 
more substantial provender, 
like bread and meat; in our 
sweets and delicacies; even 
in our wines, beers, and cor- 
dials. Take, for example, the 
daily round of the average 
American child. A study of 
its twelve waking hours 
furnishes perhaps the most 
fruitful illustration of the 
extent to which our many 
State and federai food regu- 
lations have failed. 

Volumes have been writ- 
ten to show how the break- 
fast milk of the average 
child is polluted. The use 
of formaldehyde as a pre- 
servative — the same chem- 
ical as that used by under- 
takers —is still altogether 
too common. The child’s 
cocoa is frequently adulter- 
ated with starch or is defi- 
cient in natural fat; his 


the most ambitious products of the modern confectioner’s art 
there was a real maraschino cherry, but that was many years ago” 


butter is almost invariably artificially 
colored, commonly with mineral dyes; his 
bread contains “added” poisonous bleaching 
materials. But perhaps the most deceptive 
articles in the child’s daily dietary are his 
jams, jellies, and marmalades. In _ these 
preparations the adulterator has achieved 
his masterpieces. Here again one must be 
cautious in his statements, for there are 
scores of manufacturers whose products are 
clean and wholesome. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Many concoctions contain practically 
nothing that is genuine. Their substance, 
color, and taste are all fabrications. The 
Bureau of Chemistry at Washington re- 
cently found fifty-eight samples to be fal- 
lacious. They contained no fruit at all; 
their solid basis was glucose and apple 
stock; and, in some cases, cores of apples 
were doing service as raspberry and other 
fruits. The child spreading this mixture 
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“ THAT ‘MARASCHINO CHERRY,’ reposing so brilliantly in the 
heart of your grapefruit or floating on your cocktail, is one of 
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on its bread or crackers sees these jams as 
the real thing. Chemical dyes furnish the 
appropriate color. Instead of real fruit, 
various combinations of ethers furnish the 
flavors. The market is flooded with prepa- 
rations known as “compound jellies.” To 
the ordinary person this word “compound” 
has no meaning; to the initiated, however, 
it has a very definite meaning. It signifies 
that “compound jellies” are not jellies at 
all. They are really made of glucose and 
apple juice—the latter material added 
because it “jells.” Apple cores, skins, fac- 
tory sweepings, and parts rejected by 
manufacturers of dried or “evaporated” 
apples do excellent service. Coal-tar dyes 
and etheric flavorings make the illusion 
complete. 


Poisons in Penny Candies 


If we follow this American child from 
the breakfast-table throughout his day’s ad- 
ventures, we shall find that he is constantly 
filling his tissues with similar products. 
Manufacturers of “penny” candies imces- 
santly set traps for him. They are per 
haps the most active conspirators against 
the well-being of childhood. The child’s 
passion for sweets is not pathological; 
it is, when kept within proper limits, 
normal and wholesome. The animal organ- 
ism demands considerable quantities of 
sugar; it is one of the chemical constitu- 
ents that furnish the body its energy. 
Millions of American children, however, 
are daily consuming enormous quantities 
of “near candy”; they are eating glue, 
soapstone, talc, paraffim, shellac, radiator 
lacquer, and other materials, many of 
which perform no function in the body’s 
economy. 

There is a company im a large city in 
New York that daily turns out several 
tons of “candy” novelties. There are 
whistles, which the children first blow and 
then devour, marbles, animals of various 
shapes, sticks, lollipops, and other contriv- 
ances. A chemical analysis discloses that 
these tempting morsels contain no trace of 
candy. Their solid substance is paraffin --- 
a white, waxy, and therefore “chewy” sub- 
stance obtained by distillation from coal- 
tar or petroleum. As an illuminant or a 
lubricant paraffin is a great benefit to civi- 
lization; only the imagination of candy 
manufacturers, however, has hitherto con- 
ceived it as a desirable food for the tender 


stomachs of children. These “penny” 
novelties obtain all their coloring from 
mineral dyes. The manufacturers do not 
always use sugar for sweetening; instead, 
they put in a small quantity of saccharin, a 
chemical substance. Synthetic flavorings 
—that is, various combinations of the 
ethers — give the suggestion of strawberry, 
pineapple, banana, cherry, and the like. 
Other cheap confections, manufactured es- 
pecially to attract children, frequently con- 
tain small quantities of arsenic. That 
shiny gloss on peanut bars, fudge, and 
chocolate cigars or cigarettes has no respect- 
able origin. The furniture-makers and the 
candy-makers obtain this glistening effect 
by the same means — that is, by the ap- 
plication of shellac. This shellac contains 
a substance known as orpiment, which, 
in turn, contains appreciable quantities of 
arsenic. 


Dangerous Character of Easter and 
Christmas Candies 


Religious festivals have no sanctity in 
the eyes of the candy-fakers. Christmas 
and Easter give them their rarest oppor- 
tunities. For several decades, the candy 
elephants, dogs, lions, and other beasts 
that are usually found in such plenty in 
Christmas stockings have been among the 
chief delights of childhodd. In many cases 
these cheerful animals are honesty itself. In 
thousands of other instances, however, they 
are simply frauds. Their coloring is pro- 
duced by aniline dyes; their flavoring is 
etheric; their sweetening is saccharin. The 
manufacturers frequently desecrate their 
Easter confectionery in similar ways. Re- 
cently a painstaking chemist made a collec- 
tion of the different kinds of sweetmeats 
sold at Easter, and afterward analyzed 
them. He discovered that the Easter eggs 
contained soapstone, glue, stearic acid, and 
coal-tar dyes. Easter rabbits and marsh- 
mallows depended largely on the following 
constituents: glue, coal-tar dyes, and ether 
flavorings. The chicks were made of 
essentially the same materials. A purchase 
recently made at one of the largest New 
York department stores disclosed similar 
atrocities. The candy in this case was not 
“cheap”; it was put up in attractive 
boxes and sold at a good price. Analysis, 
however, showed that these highly and 
artificially colored bonbons contained 
common clay. 
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“ MANUFACTURERS of ‘ penny’ 
against the well-being of childhood 


glue, soap stone, 


From the candy counter to the ice cream 
and soda water fountain is a convenient 
step; here, likewise, numerous terrors lie 
in wait for childhood. Far be it from me 
to cast unnecessary slurs upon thor- 
oughly American an institution as the soda 
fountain. There are, indeed, many honest 
soda fountains, and every day more are 
acquiring a sense of decency. The cheap 
industry that finds its largest patronage in 
children, however, reflects little credit upon 
American enterprise. Its development in 
the last twenty years is little less than a 
portent. Its evolution of brilliantly 
ored and variously compounded beverages 
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candies are perhaps the most acttve conspirators 


Millions of 


{merican children are eating 


and radiator lacquer in their candy” 


almost overwhelms the imagination; here ice 
creams, fruit juices, and carbonized waters 
mingle in all kinds of incredible combina- 
tions. These things are the result of a mad 
scramble by druggists and confectioners to 
satisfy the jaded palates of American boys 
and girls. In doing this they collect in a 
single glass of soda water nearly all the 
most vicious food adulterations of the day. 
Here, for example, is a foaming glass of 
strawberry soda water. Analysis shows 
that its flavoring is artificial, its sweeten- 
ing is saccharin, its coloring the product 
of a mineral dye. Even the water—the 
only honest thing the glass contains — is 
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dirty. The glass itself may hold the 
germs of tuberculosis left by a previous 
drinker — for decent glass-washing is al- 
most unknown. Even though the estab- 
lishment serves “pure fruit” juices,— you 
can see them standing in glass bowls on the 
counter,— this assurance may be mislead- 
ing. These juices are hardly ever fresh; 
for most druggists keep them day after day 
until they are used up, preserving them 
with salicylic or benzoic acids. The busi- 
ness of serving soda-water drinks is thus, 
in many cases, merely the business of mix- 
ing these and other chemicals with dirty 
water in dirty glasses. 


Ice Cream Made Without Crecm 
or Milk 


Similarly deceptive is that other sweet 
so popular with children—ice cream. 
Here also the food manufacturer per- 
forms many feats of sleight-of-hand. This 
modern magician can make quite con- 
vincing ice cream without any cream at all. 
A few years ago the Public Health Service 
in Washington inspected fifty-six ice 
cream factories. It found hardly any 
that were fit for food manufacture. Most 
of them were unventilated, dimly lighted 
cellars covered with cobwebs and filth. 
Some, in addition to serving as ice cream 
factories, seemed to be used as general 
storehouses. They contained quantities of 
old furniture, bedding, scraps of metal, old 
and cast-off clothing, rags, and similar 
refuse. 

The bureau subjected to analysis speci- 
mens. of “ice cream” taken from these 
factories, with results that may easily be 
imagined. Some contained as many as 
365,000,000 bacteria to the cubic centi- 
meter. Hardly any fulfilled the require- 
ments of ice cream laid down by the Agri- 
cultural Department. We can not believe 
that Washington is any worse than New 
York, Chicago, or San Francisco. Indeed, 
we know that in all these places ice cream 
is one of the most dangerous foods on the 
market. - 

The average person, once given a plate 
of an attractive cream-like mass, properly 
colored and sweetened, easily hypnotizes 
himself into thinking that it is the real 
article. According to the official Washing- 
ton standard, “ice cream is a frozen prod- 
uct made from cream and sugar, with or 
without a natural flavoring, and contains 


not less than fourteen per cent of milk fat.” 
That definition seems simple, satisfying, 
and all-inclusive. A year or two ago, how- 
ever, a leading manufacturer declared in 
open court that he could make ice cream 
without any cream or milk. How he ac- 
complished this feat is no particular mys- 
tery. Such creamless ice cream consists 
of gelatin, gum tragacanth, Irish moss, 
starch, and “fillers.” A concoction of this 
kind, however, even though well frozen, 
wil not stand up by itself; it needs a kind 
of scaffolding to prevent an utter disinte- 
gration. Several commercial products fur- 
nish this protection; they are known as 
“foamline,” “cream-smooth,” “cream- 
thick,” “snow”— to mention only a few. 
Let us not be unjust in this matter, how- 
ever. Some commercial ice creams actually 
do contain traces of milk, or of something 
that once was milk. These more con- 
scientious preparations have ingredients 
of this kind: renovated butter, skimmed 
or condensed milk, desiccated or frozen 
eggs,— these eggs make a tragic story in 
themselves,— corn-starch, gelatin, with the 
usual aniline coloring matters and syn- 
thetic flavorings. Even this, after it has 
been kept in cold storage for several weeks, 
as ice cream frequently is, can hardly be 
looked upon as an ideal food. The situa- 
tion is especially serious because ice 
cream is made in enormous quantities 
and because it is becoming a staple article 
of diet. 

These specimen products that | have 
selected illustrate definitely the dangers 
that still lurk in many manufactured 
foods. They show precisely to what ex- 
tent our food laws and our food crusades 
have failed to protect the food supply. 
It will be noticed that there are certain 
adulterants which crop out in nearly all 
of the articles mentioned. Constant ref- 
erence has been made to coal-tar colors, 
synthetic flavors, and saccharin. These 
chemicals and a few others, such as sul- 
phurous acid, the several preservatives, 
benzoic acid, salicylic acid, and the like, 
are what make the great food problem of 
to-day. The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the bleached 
flour case, which tolerates the addition of 
poisonous matters to manufactured food, 
has given nearly all these things a legal 
standing. To what extent are these 
chemicals used? And do they injure the 
human system? 
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Aniline Dyes in Food 


There is the question of artificial dyes — 
the coloring matters that Americans seem 
to demand in everything they eat. There 
was a time, of course, when nature’s art 
alone added pigment to our food and drink. 
Butchers did not feel called upon to dye 
their meats and sausages; bakers depended 
solely upon the coloring matter in eggs to 
give a seductive yellow hue to their cakes 
and pastries; vintners believed that the 
most beautiful coloring in their wines was 
that supplied by the natural grape. In the 
early days, even candy-makers depended 
only upon the natural ingredients to color 
their confections. But those were the times 
when dyes, as used in coloring textiles, car- 
pets, draperies, and the like, were few and 
expensive — when they were derived almost 
exclusively from vegetable matter. In 1858, 
however, Perkin made the wonderful dis- 


covery that -dye materials of a brilliancy 
hitherto unknown could be derived from 
the distillation of coal-tar. This discovery, 
one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
chemistry, immediately worked a revolution 
in manufactures and the arts. As one re- 
sult, the poorest servant girl can now wear 
clothes that, in the brilliancy of their coloy- 
ing, surpass the richest garments of the 
Roman emperors. As long as manufactur- 
ers confined the use of these coal-tar colors 
to textiles, the gain to civilization was im- 
mense. In a few years, however, they began 
to use them to color not only the gar- 
ments of mankind, but its food. Europeans 
— who have taught us most of the tricks in 
adulterating food— made this discovery. 
They found that there was almost no food 
product in which they could not be used. 
An infinitesimal amount of them went a 
long way — which is another way of saying 
that they were cheap. Moreover, they 


“ANALYSIS SHOWS that its flavoring is artificial, its sweetening is saccharin, its coloring the 


product of a mineral dye. 


Even the water—the only honest thing the glass contains—ts dirty” 
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produced such attractive effects that the 
temptation to use them proved irresistible. 
They gave its yellow to macaroni, its brown 
to coffee, its green to créme de menthe, its 
red to tomato catsup and other tomato 
products, its golden yellow to butter. They 
were used in all kinds of candies, pas- 
tries, wines, cordials, fruits, flavoring ex- 
tracts, jams, jellies, mustards, cayenne 
pepper, cheeses. That “maraschino 
cherry,” reposing so brilliantly in the 
heart of your grapefruit or floating on 
your cocktail, is one of the most ambitious 
products of the modern confectioner’s art. 
Once there was a real maraschino cherry, 
but that was many years ago. The manu- 
facture of the modern substitute is a com- 
plicated process. The artist takes an ordi- 
nary American cherry and removes all the 
natural color by bleaching it in common 
salt and sulphurous acid. He then flavors 
this cellular pulp with one of the synthetic 
ethers, dyes it with one of the most bril- 
liant reds, and lo, a maraschino cherry! 

The use of such dyes is so general that the 
colors have a commercial nomenclature of 
their own. Certain products are signifi- 
cantly described as “egg color,” ‘“‘maca- 
roni color,” “raspberry color,” “tomato 
catsup color,” “pie-filling color,” “orange 
color,” “strawberry red color,” “sausage 
red,”” “blood red for meat juices,” and so 
on. In all there are nearly a thousand coal- 
tar dyes,— new ones are being discovered 
almost every day,—and about eighty of 
these have been found serviceable by the 
food manufacturers. 


Arsenic, Lead, Iron, and Tin in 
Coal-Tar Colors 


A few years ago the people of the United 
States woke up to the coal-tar situation. 
Virtually all of the coal-tar dyes contain 
varying amounts of arsenic; and arsenic 
is not a desirable addition to animal tissues. 
In the preparation of these dyes manufac- 
turers use lead, zinc, copper, tin, and other 
poisonous metals. It is hardly necessary to 
insist that these are not wholesome eating. 
An investigation conducted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry disclosed the utmost careless- 
ness in dye manufacture. The purest colors 
were used in the manufacture of paints, 
printers’ inks, and in the arts. Those not 
useful in these directions were commonly 
sold to confectioners, bakers, and other 
manufacturers of foods. The chemists had 


not investigated to any extent their physio- 
logical effects. The investigation stated 
that some of these dyes, administered to 
dogs in appreciable doses, had caused 
death; that others produced digestive and 
respiratory troubles, heart paralysis, ema- 
ciation, and general depression and weak- 
ness. At that time the confectioners had a 
list of thirty-three “harmless” aniline dyes, 
of which the great majority were decidedly 
harmful. 

As a result of these studies, the Agricul- 
tural Department issued an order prohibit- 
ing the use in foods of all coal-tar colors 
except seven, which were specifically de- 
scribed, and which are now known as the 
“certified colors.” The government in- 
sisted that these seven should be tolerated 
only in their purest form — that is, with all 
the arsenic and poisonous metals removed. 
The theory back of this decision was that 
these seven certified colors were safe and 
harmless. This, however, does not neces- 
sarily follow. As a matter of fact, neither 
these nor the long list of forbidden col- 
ors have been adequately studied. Scien- 
tists have not yet discovered just what 
injury they may do. Two years after the 
Department’s order, a distinguished chemist 
examined hundreds of samples of the seven 
“certified colors.” “Not one met the test 
of purity demanded by the Department’s 
ruling. Most of them were put in the class 
used for food because they were unfit for 
manufacturing purposes. They contained 
arsenic, sometimes in excessive quantities, 
besides certain heavy metals such as lead, 
iron, and tin. So even the officially ap- 
proved colors are -undeniably dangerous. 
And the disapproved dyes are still exten- 
sively used. The recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court, permitting the use of poisons 
in food unless scientific examination proves 
that they are injurious to health, opens the 
door to the general use of all the coal-tar 
dyes, “certified” or uncertified. 


The Wonderful Synthetic Flavor 


Another achievement of modern chemis- 
try that generally affects our food is the 
synthetic flavor. This, like many other 
great food discoveries, is a triumph of Ger- 
man science. A visit to an up-to-date 
chemical establishment has certain uncanny 
features. In a quiet room sits a solitary 
chemist — usually a graduate of one of our 
best universities. Before him, among other 
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things, is a case filled with tightly corked 
glass tubes. Each tube contains a watery 
colorless liquid; each is labeled with an 
index number. If you apply your nose to 
several of these tubes certain reminiscent 
odors pass along the olfactory nerves. The 


have in every case a different kind of fruit 
odor. 

The penetrating character of these con- 
coctions makes them exceedingly inex- 
pensive. A drop or two in a barrel of liquid 
transmits the imitation flavor. The next 


We dag slaw Greater $s. 


“ THE NEXT TIME you order a cooling drink of root beer, do not deceive 
yourself into believing that you are necessarily getting the old-fashioned 


article. 


That delicious root-beer taste is not the product of an old-time 


New England recipe ; it is really a chemical known as methyl salicylate "’ 


sensation is sweet, sickish—a good whiff_ 
is almost overpowering. After a time they 
give one a headache. Yet there is unques- 
tionably a suggestion of particular kinds 
of fruits. This- one has the delicate 
aroma of the pineapple; another is unmis- 
takably cherry; another orange; another 
banana; and so on. Especially successful 
are the flavors of raspberry and straw- 
berry. The experience is certainly a 
peculiar one. Here are seventy-five or 
eighty tubes, filled with colorless extracts 
that all look precisely alike, but that 


time you order a cooling drink of root beer, 
do not deceive yourself into believing that 
you are necessarily getting the old-fashioned 
article. That delicious root-beer taste is 
not the product of an old-time New Eng- 
land recipe; it is really a chemical known 
as methyl salicylate. This imitation win- 
tergreen is really the masterpiece of arti- 
ficial flavoring; it adds the necessary 
pungency to a variety of temperance drinks 
— sarsaparilla, birch beer, and the like. 
That refreshing strawberry flavor in cheap 
ice cream is a combination of nitric ether, 





# 


dan Que 1s. 


“HERE ARE seventy-five or eighty tubes, filled with colorless extracts, that all look pre- 


cisely alike, but that have in every case a different kind of fruit odor. 


If you apply your 


nose to these tubes the sensation is sweet, sickish—a good whiff is almost overpowering” 


acetic ether, amyl oxid of butyric, and 
formic ether. Banana, cherry, plum, peach, 
apple, and pear are all simulated by mixing 
the proper proportions of valerianate ether, 
valerianate oxid of amyl, and acetic oxid 
of amyl. Many ethereal flavors are more 
complicated than these. The chemist finds 
that the slightest change in the formula pro- 
duces amazing results; a few molecules 
added to raspberry may change it to plum 
or orange! Clearly, these flavors taste much 
better than they sound. What effect do 
they have on the body? There, again, the 
chemist can not tell. He has not studied 
them. Less is known about them than 
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about the coal-tar colors. The chemist, 
while admitting his inability to define pre- 
cisely how they affect the liver, the heart, 
or the nervous system, usually adds this 
precaution: “The presumption is entirely 
against their use. Ethers are not food; they 
are poison. In sufficient amounts, there is 
not the slightest doubt that they affect the 
system deplorably.” ; 


Saccharin — the Sweetest Substance 
Known 


American chemistry claims another dis- 
covery that plays a large part in present- 
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day food adulteration. Its birthplace was 
the laboratory of Professor Ira Remsen, ex- 
president of Johns Hopkins University and 
chairman of the famous Remsen Board. 
The discovery was so important that it pre- 
cipitated a lively scientific controversy as 
to who had really made it — something 
like the famous dispute oVer the origin of 
anesthetics. Dr. Remsen claimed it on the 
ground that it came to light in his labora- 
tory. An industrious German. chemist, 
Dr. Fallberg, asserted that it was his, as 
he was the man who had done the work. 
Dr. Fallberg carried his claims to the courts 
and won. The Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, however, has reversed this decision by 
presenting Dr.. Remsen with a medal as the 
discoverer. 

The chemical in question was the same 
saccharin against which the newspapers are 
now warning consumers of food. 
Dr. Fallberg, when he made this 
discovery, was not looking for 
a cheap substitute for sugar. 
He was engaged on an entirely 
different problem, working with 
certain sulphur compounds. One 
day, in the course of his experi- 
ments, he accidentally raised his 
finger to his mouth. He was 
amazed to find that it tasted ex- 
tremely sweet.. He had stumbled 
blindly upon a substance that is 
the sweetest known to science 
—a synthetic product five hun- 
dred times sweeter than sugar. 
This quality gave it its name, 
saccharin—an entirely decep- 
tive name, since the product does 
not contain the slightest part of 
sugar and has absolutely no 
relation to it. 

At first the discovery seemed 
merely a_ scientific curiosity. 
The food adulterators, however, 
presently pounced upon it as a 
godsend. For years they had 
chafed at the necessity of using 
sO expensive a product as sugar. 
Candy factories, and manufac- 
turers of preserves and other 
prepared foods, used tons and 
tons annually; their expenditure 
amounted to enormous figures. 

m inexpensive chemical that 

| give the required sweetness 
eally necessary to their bus- 
Dr. Fallberg’s Jack Horner 


daily dietary are jams, jellies, and marmalades. 
concoctions contain practically nothing that is genuine 
Their substance, color, and taste are all fabrications” 


accident soon added millions to their profits. 
An ounce of saccharin would furnish as 
much sweetness as thirty pounds of sugar. 
Saccharin therefore immediately began to 
permeate canned peas, corn, and tomatoes, 
catsup, jams, soda -water, and other popu- 
lar foods. When mixed with glucose it 
made a pleasing cheap candy. 

An ironical fate soon demanded that the 
Remsen Board — whose chairman had re- 
ceived a medal for the discovery of sac- 
charin — should pass upon its usefulness as 
food. This board met the issue squarely. 
It found that saccharin was injurious to 
health, that in appreciable quantities it had 
a bad effect upon the kidneys, and recom- 
mended against its use. As a result the 
saccharin situation has somewhat cleared 
up. It is no longer found in domestic 
canned goods. The food poisoners, how- 


's 
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“PERHAPS THE MOST deceptive articles in the child's 


Many 
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ever, even in interstate commerce, have 
discovered ingenious ways of getting around 
this prohibition. In food that does not 
enter into interstate commerce it is still 
used too extensively. Present conditions, 
which have caused a‘ scarcity in sugar, 
are likely to stimulate the production of 
saccharin. Only the other day, Dr. Gold- 
water, head of the New York Health 
Department, had to issue a statement 
warning people against it. 


How Much Poison Do We Eat 
in a Year? 


The real significance of these poisons and 
adulterants appears only when they are 
considered in connection with the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. According 
to this judgment, the pure food law did 
not prohibit poisons in food unless, in the 
quantities used, they produced unfavorable 
physical symptoms. Each deleterious ingre- 
dient — and this is the dangerous part of 
the decision— must be judged by itself. 
Unless a coal-tar dye actually makes one 
ill, its use is legal. Unless an etheric flavor 
produces palpable physical disorganization, 
there can be no objection to it. As a 
practical matter it is difficult to show, in a 
specific test, that these things are injurious. 
A chemist can for six weeks feed a dozen 
powerful men minute doses of sulphurous 
acid, and gravely report that there are no 
harmful effects. 

The unfortunate fact is that the law ap- 
parently considers each added ingredient 
by itself, and, unless positive harmful effects 
are shown, sanctions it. A child might 
easily eat one plate of poisoned ice cream 
and escape any observable illness. All 
right, says the pure food law; then such 
ice cream is legal. Again, a child might 
eat a chocolate cigar that contained added 
poisonous ingredients, and still suffer no 
bad effects. So the law places its approval 
on such sweetmeats. In each case, taken by 
itself, the amounts of poison are so minute 
that the harmful effects are not apparent. 
On an actual test of injury, each one es- 
capes. But men, women, and children are 
unfortunately eating these minute amounts 
of poison all the time. They are thus ac- 
cumulating minute quantities; and after a 
certain period, perhaps one year, perhaps 
five, they have absorbed a very large 
amount. A particular glass of soda water, 


shown to the court, contains such small par- 
ticles of arsenic that it can injure nobody; 
therefore such soda water is legal. But the 
constant consumption of arsenic in minute 
quantities may in time produce disease. 
What the public needs is protection against 
this accumulative process; and, to assure 
this, the law should exclude any poisonous 
matter, however minute 


Improvements Caused by Law 


In one respect, this attempt to catalog 
the shortcomings of our pure food laws is 
likely to be misleading. Any one who has 
read the above indictment might think 
that this law had altogether failed — that 
the whole food situation is still extremely 
vicious. I should much regret to give such 
an impression. There are certain serious 
difficulties in the way of obtaining pure 
food, the most important of which have 
been described. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that there are not enormous quantities 
of wholesome manufactured articles in the 
market. I have said much, for example, 
about the fraudulent jams, jellies, marma- 
lades, and other “preserves” now being 
sold. This fact has been emphasized merely 
because this is one of the phases of the 
food situation that especially needs reform. 
No one should mistakenly conclude that 
all jams and jellies are made of artificially 
colored and sweetened glucose. Many 
manufacturers use nothing but pure fruit 
and sugar; in some cases their product un- 
doubtedly surpasses, in wholesomeness and 
appetizing qualities, that of the old New 
England kitchen. The purchaser merely has 
his choice between goods of this type and the 
ridiculous imitations described. The same 
statement can be made about candy and 
ice cream. Most of the large, well known 
candy-makers of New York produce an 
honest confection; the same is true of those 
in other American cities. There are evil- 
doers enough abroad, however, to make it 
necessary to stand on our guard. There 
are many soda-water proprietors who scorn 
to tincture their output with coal-tar dyes 
or sweeten it with saccharin. The family 
head should seek these out and compel the 
children to confine their patronage to such 
establishments. 

Similarly, we can use good baking powder 
or bad, alumized pickles or the unadulter- 
ated product, pure grape juice or impure. 
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ILDA WILSON, the Paris buyer for the 

Hartman Store of New York, finds her- 
self, after eight years of driving work, on the 
edge of a nervous breakdown. She is in Paris, 
about to return to New York for the spring 
season. While hesitating whether to take the 
vacation her employer offers her, she accident- 
ally makes the acquaintance of two people entirely 
outside the range of her previous experience 
One is Adéle Rainey, a music-hall dancer. The 
other is Blink Moran, a middle-weight boxer 
These two people sweep her suddenly into a 
current of life fresh and new to her. She cables 
her employer that she accepts his offer of a vaca- 
tion, and follows up her adventure by going to a 
prize-fight with Moran. To her surprise, she 
has discovered that Moran is something of a 
social celebrity in Paris, and that he is sober, 
reticent, courteous, and dignified. He tells her 
about a sick baby at the small hotel where he is 
stopping, whose mother, a chorus girl, is in the 
hospital. On an impulse, Hilda decides to move 
in and take care of it. Together with Adele and 


Moran, she nurses the sick baby, and each day 
draws her more deeply into a queer, irregular 
relationship with these people. Moran's personal 
attractiveness and his evident liking for her take 
hold of Hilda’s imagination; at the same time, 
this new interest wakens memories, that she had 
thought were almost forgotten, of an old unhappy 
love affair with Harris Doreyn, a man who had 
once been her employer. These memories take 
on a disturbing character when she receives a 
letter from Doreyn, forwarded from New York, 
asking for an interview. She decides not to 
answer the letter, and throws herself into her 
friendship with Moran, who has already made her 
a proposal of marriage. The news then reaches 
her that Doreyn is in London. A match has 
been arranged between Moran and Carpentier, the 
heavy-weight champion, and Hilda lets Moran 
take her to the fight. Moran breaks his hand in 
the ninth round and loses the fight. In the cab 
on the way home, Hilda definitely decides that 
she can not marry him. She begs him to come 
home with her and let her talk it over with him, 





O they mounted the stairway together. 
Hilda unlocked her door. Moran fol- 
lowed her in, still silent, on tiptoe. 

The electric light was dim, still wrapped 
in the tissue paper that Hilda had placed 
there when she first came to this little hotel 
so many weeks ago— weeks or years? 
Adéle’s door was closed. This was odd. 

The baby was sleeping soundly — lying 
on her side, the little dark head curving 
out from beneath the coverlet. 

Blink was having a little difficulty in get- 
ting his overcoat off. Hilda lent a hand, 
and threw the coat on the bed. 

“Sit down, Blink,” she said, and her- 
self dropped wearily into a chair. “‘Adéle 
has evidently gone to bed.” 

She rubbed her cheeks with her hands; 
then tried, without great success, to smile. 
“I’m awfully tired, Blink,” she said. 

He looked at her now. 

“Aren't you too tired to talk, Hilda?’ 


She shook her head. “No — I’ve got to 
talk. Now— before | even try to sleep. 
You see, Blink, more is happening to me 
than you could possibly know. I'm at the 
crossroads. It looks like the climax of 
things for me. I haven't realized it before 

not fully. 1 don’t believe it really got 
to me until — well, in the cab there, when 

when you kissed me.”’ 

“I oughtn’t to have done that. But, 
you see ——” 

She spread out her hands in a gesture 
that seemed to have despair in it. “Don't 
explain, Blink. Please! You were all right. 
I’m not going to play the woman about 
that. The thing | want to say is —that I 
haven’t meant to be unfair, really. | was 
drifting; | was all at sea. I’ve grown very 
fond of you. Yes, | have, Blink! You 
know that well enough.” 

He inclined his head 
to this 


in sober assent 


7! 
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“*T DON'T DARE to think what would become of me, Blink, if baby should be taken 
away now. Maybe I'd go to pieces, just as Stanley Aitcheson told the people at the store’” 
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She leaned forward and let her chin fall 
into the palm of her hand. He studied her 
gloomily. She seemed to him the most 
beautiful creature he had ever seen. And 
she was so downright honest — which was 
amazing in a woman. A man like Blink 
expects charm from beautiful women, but 
not honesty — never honesty. He saw her 
then, and all at once, as a remote, inacces- 
sible creature. 

“| oughtn’t to have done it,” he repeated. 

She ignored the remark this time. 

“You see, Blink, it all appears to come 
down to this: I can’t marry you.” 

He lowered his eyes and was silent. 

“I simply can’t, Blink. It is out of the 
question. Right at this minute | almost 
wish | could. But | can’t.” 

“It’s the fight did that,” he said. 

“Perhaps that was part of it. Oh, Blink, 
why — why did you keep at his eyes that 
way!” 

“That was legitimate, Hilda. 
advantage there, and took it.” 

Hilda suppressed a physical impulse to 
shudder as she had shuddered at the ring- 
side; then pressed on: 

“But no, the fight isn’t all — not by any 
means. Unless in the sense that it stirred 


I saw an 


me to the point where I’ve simply had to 
stop short and think. No; it’s more—a 
lot more. 

“Blink, | can’t marry at all. 
never been but one man | could really have 


There has 


I had to run away from him to 
save myself. I’m not a cold thing, Blink. 
I have feelings. I’m human. You are at- 
tractive to me — more attractive than you 
could possibly know. I am very, very 
fond of you, Blink; but I am perfectly 
sure that | couldn’t marry you. 

“That's a practical matter, Blink. We're 
not enough alike. We haven’t enough in 
common. Surely you can see that. Our 
worlds lie a million miles apart. Now, you, 
Blink — you ought to marry. But not an 
independent business woman like me, a 
woman with fixed habits and trained abili- 
ties. | couldn’t give up everything and set- 
tle down to keep house for a man. I'd rust. 
I'd die. Perhaps if it were a very big house 
that needed a lot of managing, and a social 
position that called for tact and energy 
and more managing — perhaps I could do 
that. But, even that way, I have my 
doubts. You see, I’ve worked too long. 
I have built up too much. In a way, I’m 
too much of a person, Blink.” 


married. 


Then her tone softened. Tears came to 
her eyes which he did not see, but he heard 
something akin to them in her voice. 

“This is the thing that disturbs me so. 
I’ve spoken of the one man | have loved. 
Blink, that was years ago. Time and again, 
I thought that affair all outgrown and for- 
gotten. The queer thing is that it wasn’t 
forgotten at all. It wasn’t even weaker in 
my life. Those times, my relief from the 
suffering it brought me, meant nothing 
more than that I was busy, and interested 
in other things, and was getting along 
pretty well without any love in my life. | 
thought my work would be everything to 
me. But it isn’t. I was wrong. All this 
experience lately — going stale on my job 
and having to give it up, letting you and 
the baby into my life—it has simply 
started me to thinking about love again; 
and — and then it all comes back — all the 
old torment that used to hurt so, that | 
fought so hard to live down. Don’t you 
see, Blink, I can’t think about love without 
thinking about Harris Doreyn.”’ 

Blink raised his eyes. 

“Oh,” he asked —‘‘of Chicago?” 

She nodded. Her eyes were swimming 
with tears. She was biting her lip. 

“You've spoken of him before, once or 
twice. I remember now. I know who he 
is, of course. Why did you have to run 
away from him, Hilda? Was he married?” 

“Yes, he was—is— married. So you 
see, Blink, I can’t even think about it. 
Marriage — love — | must shut all thought 
of them out of my life. Maybe you -won’t 
quite understand that, Blink. You don’t 
know what these things mean to us women. 
We suffer so. We have to shut our minds 
tight against things that hurt us, or we can’t 
live. We have to. There’s just one thing 
for me now. If I can only keep the baby! 
There will be pain in that as well as a sort 
of happiness; but it is so much better than 
an empty life.” 

Then she fell silent. After a moment 
she went over to the basket and sat where 
she could watch the coverlet move gently 
with the baby’s breathing. 

She looked up and said very gently: 
“Oh, Blink, will you help me keep the 
baby?” 

“I'll do what I can, Hilda,” he replied. 

“You see, it’s the one thing that really 
grips me. I’ve just got to have it. A 
woman needs love, Blink, and — mother- 
hood. She needs them. You men don't 
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“ THEY HEARD a ‘stirring within, and the shooting of bolts. The 
door opened a little way. A small, middle-aged Frenchman stood there” 
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know how a woman — a woman like me — 
feels about children. It just hurts — hurts! 
I’ve been cheated. And now it is too late. 
I’ve made my life into something else now 
— it is too late. I’m a worker bee, Blink. 
I’ve got to go on being a worker bee until | 
die. But oh, if only — just in this half sort 
of way — well, it would be the next best 
thing. | don’t dare to think what would 
become of me if baby should be taken 
away now. Maybe I’d go to pieces, just 
as Stanley Aitcheson told the people at 
the store. Like those Americans in Paris 
we talked about the first day | met you, 
Blink, maybe I would ‘blow up.’ Say you'll 
help me out in this, Blink.” 

“ft’ll do what I can,” he said again. 

He rose and moved lightly to the win- 
dow. On his way he glanced at something 
on the bureau. For a moment he stood 
looking down into the dim, silent street. 
Then, with knit brows, he turned back to 
the bureau and picked up a folded paper. 

“Did you see this, Hilda?” 

She glanced up, slowly shaking her head. 

“It’s Adéle’s writing.” 

He handed it to her; then, after a 
moment’s thought, went to Adéle’s door, 
tapped on it, opened it and looked in. Then 
he reached in and switched on the light. 

“Hilda,” he said —‘‘she’s gone!” 

“Goner”’ 

“Yes. Her things aren’t here.” 

Hilda followed him into the room. To- 
gether they looked in the wardrobe, in 
bureau drawers, in the closet. Then they 
returned to Hilda’s room, ‘she fingering the 
letter. 

She stood under the light to read it; then 
passed it over to him. 


My dear Hilda {so ran the letter]: 1 am sorry 
to leave the baby alone, but | don’t dare wait any 
longer. It is eleven o'clock and you will be home 
pretty soon. Will wants me to leave before you 
come. I suppose he is right. 

Yes, | am going back to him. I don’t suppose 
there is any good talking any more about it. 
Dancing is my business and it is the only thing 
I can do. I have cost you a good deal of money, 
I know. Some of it | can never pay back, but | 
know how much the room and the meals are, and 
I’m going to pay that back as soon as I| can save 
the money, which may take me quite a little while, 
but | can only ask you to be as patient as you can 
with me, and thank you for being so kind to me 
as well as baby. 

This is all now. From yours respectfully, 

Apé.Le Ratney. 


They stood for a little time, each think- 
ing the matter over in his own way. 


“She has been so quiet,” Hilda mused 
aloud, “| never thought of this.” 

“Harper’s been at her,” said Blink. 
put her up to it, all right.” 

“But the poor child, Blink! 
let her go like this!” 

“I know,” said he, walking over to the 
window. Then: “Harper has done this. 
He can’t get work without her; that’s 
what the matter is with him. He put these 
ideas into her head.” 

Hilda was standing quite motionless, 
her fingers pressed against her eyes. She 
looked up now, studying Blink’s broad 
back. 

“No; that 
it,” she said. 
She has been very unhappy. 
that boy.” 

“Yes,” Blink agreed; “she does that.” 

“She just got discouraged and gave up. 
The poor child! And | wasn’t awake to 
what was going on.” 

“You've done a lot,” was Blink’s com- 
ment. He was still gazing out of the win- 
dow. “Of course, you couldn’t go on very 
long taking care of her like this.: As she 
says, dancing is her business.” 

They were silent again. 

Hilda spoke first, crisply: 

“Blink, we’ve got to find that child.” 

“To-night?” 

“Yes, now.” 

He turned at that. “But what are you 
going to do with her?” 

“We'll figure that out later. 
send her back home —I! don’t know. 
we can’t let her go like this.” 

He thought this over. His deliberation 
was exasperating. 

“I'll handle it, Blink. Just leave it to 
me. But | can’t very well knock around 
Paris alone. It is nearly one o’clock in the 
morning.” 

He went right on visibly thinking. At 
length he said: 

“They'll have his address at the Parnasse. 
The supper show is on now. If Courbon is 
there he will let me have it. I can run 
them down in no time. You'd better wait 
here, Hilda.” 

“Not for a minute,” was Hilda’s only 
reply to this. 

She reached for her wraps, took her 
purse from the table, and left the hotel by 
his side. 

There is never an hour of the night in 
Paris when one may not find a cruising 


“He 


We can’t 


doesn’t altogether explain 
“There is something else. 
She despises 


Maybe I'll 
But 
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“ AS MORAN GATHERED up the inert body in bis arms, Hilda turned toward Will Harper, who 
been doing?’ she said sharply. ‘ You might bave killed ber!’ . . . ‘ Killed ber nothing!’ replied 
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was now leaning against the bureau, watching them with weakly defiant eyes. ‘What have you 
the boy, a trace of hysteria in bis voice. ‘I ain't burt ber any. I was just keeping ber quiet’” 
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taxi. Moran hailed one in the Rue Tron- 
chet; and in no time they were outside 
the gay music-hall in the Boulevard des 
Capucines. He left her in the cab and 
entered alone. In a very few moments 
he returned, and gave an address to the 
chauffeur. 

The car turned off the Boulevard, now 
at its brightest with the night life that to 
so many is Paris, and threaded dark streets 
toward the neighborhood of the Gare St. 
Lazare. It slipped past the great station, 
with its terminal hotel, and entered another 
dark street. It turned in before one of 
innumerable six-story houses, and stopped. 

“Will you wait in the car?” asked Blink. 

“No; I’m coming in,” answered Hilda. 

A small sign beside the door announced 
this particular city house as the “Hétel de 
I'Univers — Chauffage centrale — English 
spoken.” 

Moran rang the bell, and they stood wait- 
ing. The building was entirely dark. Again 
and again he rang. 

Finally they heard a stirring within, and 
the shooting of bolts. Hilda felt in her purse. 

The door opened a little way. A small, 
middle-aged Frenchman stood there, hold- 
ing the door with one hand and his gar- 
ments with the other. 

Moran addressed him in French. The 
hotel-keeper replied — hesitatingly at first, 
then, as Blink added further remarks, 
volubly. Hilda caught a few familiar words 
and phrases. She held out a gold coin. 
The man looked at it, struggled for a 
moment with his French thrift, then took 
it and opened the door — cautioning them 
to be quiet and make no disturbance. 
Then he led the way up winding stairs. 

They ascended flight after flight, to the 
fourth or fifth floor. At the end of the dimly 
lighted hall the proprietor stopped and in- 
dicated a door leading to a rear room. 

Moran tapped. 

Hilda distinctly heard a movement in- 
side, but there was no response. 

Moran tapped again — and again. 

They heard a low sound, as if the boy 
were involuntarily clearing his throat. 

Again Moran tapped. 

Then, at last, they heard him approach- 
ing the door, very slowly. 

The door was unlocked, then opened a 
few inches. Moran instantly put his foot 
in and opened the door wider. 

But force was not necessary. Young 
Harper, in shirt sleeves and minus his col- 


lar, stood before them, gaunt and white, 
with black circles under his eves. His hand 
shook as it gripped the edge of the door. 
He was a scared thing —an abject thing; 
and his appearance conveyed alarming 
suggestions. 

“Is she here?” asked Moran. 

Harper did not reply; he merely swal- 
lowed. 

“Turn up your 
manded. 

Harper seemed unable to move. 

Moran turned to the landlord, uttering 
the same command in French. That per- 
son, plainly alarmed, looked uncertainly 
from one to another; then decided to obey. 

Hilda caught a whiff of a queer odor from 
the room. She sniffed it in some uncer- 
tainty; “then, exclaiming, “Why, it’s chlo- 
roform!” slipped past the three men into 
the room. 

Across the bed, her coat beside her, lay 
the slim person of Adéle. Her hat was off 
— was on the floor, in fact, near the foot of 
the bed. Her hair was rumpled. Hilda bent 
over her and drew away the limp forearm 
that lay across her face. She was breathing 

Moran was at her side now. At a word, 
he brought the water pitcher and a towel, 
and Hilda sponged the girl’s face with cold 
water. 

Hilda pickgd up the hat. Adéle’s two 
bags —a satchel and a suit-case of imita- 
tion leather — stood side by side, unopened, 
near the door. 

“Carry her down, Blink,’’ said Hilda; 
“and have the man bring her things.”’ 

As Moran gathered up the inert body in 
his arms, rather clumsily, Hilda turned 
toward Will Harper, who was now leaning 
against the bureau, watching them with 
weakly defiant eyes. 

“What have you been doing?’’ she said 
sharply. “You might have killed her!” 

“Killed her nothing!” replied the boy, a 
trace of hysteria in his voice. “‘Wha’-do- 
you mean killed her! | ain’t hurt her any. 
I was just keeping her quiet.. It’s her own 
fault. She says she'll come back to work 
with me, and then after she gets here she 
gets cold feet and tries to throw me down. 
She’s brought it on herself, I tell you. I 
been mighty gentle to her, if you ask me.” 

The others had gone. Hilda gave up, 
and followed. 

Moran placed Adéle gently on the rear 
seat of the cab. Hilda sat beside her and 
placed the drooping head on her shoulder. 


light,” Moran com- 
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“AS ADELE lifted the baby's small fist, Hilda saw a ring on ber third 


finger—a very new ring, set 


Moran left them thus, and returned into 
the hotel. Hilda called after him, but he 
gave no sign that he heard. She waited 
in some anxiety. 

In a very few minutes he reappeared. 
As he was making a place for his big frame 
on one of the narrow front seats, Hilda 
said: 

“You didn’t hurt him, Blink?” 

He shook his head. “Nothing like that, 
Hilda. But | warned him. He won't 
trouble her again.” 

Hilda stroked the cheek of the uncon- 
scious girl. “Poor child!” she murmured 

They were well across the Boulevard 
Haussmann, in the familiar Rue Tronchet, 
before Hilda spoke again. 


with a 


rather large diamond” 


single 


“Blink,” she said, “what-on earth was 
the boy doing with chloroform in his room? 
Do you suppose he planned to drug her? 
* 


And chloroform, of all things! 
“| don’t believe he planned it,” Blink 


replied. “‘He’s a crazy one — likely to do 
‘most anything when he gets excited.” 

“But what was he doing with chloro- 
form, then?” 

“Oh, he 
Didn’t you ever 
hotel?” 

“But why, Blink?-’ 

Moran hesitated. 

“Well — 1 think he drinks it. 
some way of taking it.” 

“Drinks it!” Hilda was aghast. 

79 


around. 
the 


some 
over at 


always has 
smell it, 


He has 
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There’s a lot of these music-hall 
Usually it’s coke, or 


“Yes. 
people take things. 
hop, or something.” 

Hilda did not catch the meaning of these 
terms of the under-world. She did not try. 
She was holding the girl close, stroking her 
cheek and thinking swift thoughts. 

“Blink,” she said, “you have known this 
all along.” 

“Yes. That’s why | was really glad 
when he ran off with Blondie and we could 
take her in.”’ 

“But you were going to let her go to- 
night.” 

“| didn’t see what we could do.” 

“Well, Blink,” said Hilda, slowly and 
thoughtfully,— they were nearing the hotel 
now,—‘I’m beginning to think | do see 
what we can do. We can save this child. 
And we're going to do it.” 

To which he replied: “I’m glad you feel 
that way about it, Hilda.” 

Adéle was beginning to show signs of 
returning consciousness. When Blink was 
carrying her up the stairs, her eyes opened 
in a fluttering way. Her face was pale and 
pinched. 

Hilda ran ahead and opened doors. 
Blink carried her in through Hilda’s room, 
past the still sleeping baby, and laid her on 
her own bed. A_ hotel boy brought up 
the bags. 

“We ran a risk, leaving baby like this,” 
observed Hilda; “but it had to be done. 
And everything seems all right.” 

She sat for a short time on the edge of 
the bed, chafing Adéle’s limp wrists and 
stroking her forehead. Then she looked 
up at Moran. 

“Blink,” she said, “you are tired. | 
never saw you look like- this.” 

“Well,” said he, “it has been a good deal 
of an evening.” 

“Yes,"—she slowly nodded,—‘‘a good 
deal of an evening, taking it by and large. 
You go to bed now, Blink. I’m going to 
undress this child and make her comfort- 
able. I think she'll be all right. And, 
Blink, | want to see you to-morrow. I’m 
not through talking with you —not yet. 
Suppose — if everything should be ll 
right here — suppose we lunch together, 
over at the Lucas.” 

He inclined his head. He did look tired. 

“Does your hand hurt much, Blink?” 

“Hardly any now, since they took the 
glove off and gave it a chance to swell.” 


“bring up the troubles of the night. 


“I’m glad of that. I’ve used you merci- 
lessly to-night. Good night, Blink.” 

“Good night, Hilda. Knock on my door 
if you need any help.” 





Hilda, in her turn, tries to put over a diffi- 
cult proposition; and is more successful 
than Ed Johnson was 





DELE was ill most of the night, but 
toward daylight fell into a natural 
sleep and in the morning was much better. 
Hilda, after lying awake until dawn, slept 
through the breakfast-hour, and was awak- 
ened by cries from the baby. She opened 
her eyes to find Adéle, fully dressed, heat- 
ing a bottle. 

She got up then, and Lusied herself 
about the room for an hour or so; then 
bathed the baby. When this operation 
was finished it was nearly noon, and high 
time to dress for luncheon. 

Adéle had little to say, and Hilda did not 
The 
girl was in a humble, gentle mood, and all 
the morning was nervously close to tears. 
So their occasional little conversations 
ranged only over the small matters that 
centered about the baby. 

Shortly after noon Blink looked in. 
Hilda was waiting with hat, coat, and gloves 
on, and joined him at once. In a few mo- 
ments the urbane, English-speaking maitre 
d’bétel at the Lucas had ushered them to 
their favorite corner, taken their order, 
and left them to their own devices. 

Hilda dropped her chin on her clasped 
hands and looked across at him. 

“I told you | wanted to talk, Blink. You 
see, we were interrupted last night. You 
remember — when you found Adéle’s 
note. Tell me, do you think me a selfish 
woman?” 

He looked frankly surprised. 
said. 

She mused. 
could be sure of that. 
my work has made me. I’ve been trained 
in a rough school, Blink. I’m a good busi- 
ness woman. You haven't seen that side 
of me. | almost wish you had. You would 
find it easier to understand. I’ve been 
pretty nearly torn to pieces this year, 
Blink. Never in my life have | seemed to 
want —to need —companionship and — 
yes, love —as I have needed them lately. 


“No,” he 


“| don’t know. I wish | 
If | am, it is what 


[CONTINUED ON Pace 118] 
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YOUR WORK IS YOUR LIFE 


A Series of Interviews 
By 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


II. 


What It Means to Be a Minister 





wes sort of life does the average minister have to face? What 


are its temptations, hardships, chances, opportunities? 


How does 


it color his individuality, react upon his mental habits and his disposition ? 
The following article gives the personal stories of some men who have 
thrown their lot in with the ministry. Next month McCLURE'S will 
publish Mr. Schauffler’s third article, winch deals with the advertising man. 





sion. I realize that this is an unpro- 

fessional thing to do; but just now the 
ministry is in a bad way, and needs all the 
help it can get. There are far too many 
weak men in it, and too few strong ones. 
One cause contributing to this condition is 
that the older ministers have been too reti- 
cent about the darker sides of their calling. 

Thousands of emotional young men to- 
day are rushing blindly into the ministry. 
There is a story of an overwrought young 
fellow who hurried to his spiritual adviser 
with the news that he had received a call 
from on high, and was going to accept it. 

“What was your call like?” asked the 
other. 

“Last night I saw in the sky, written in 
fire, the letters ‘P. C.’ They stood for 
‘Preach Christ.’” 

“No, they didn’t,” rejoined the pastor, 
who knew the young man well. “For you 
they meant ‘Plow Corn.’” 

There are thousands of just such young 
men in the ministry to-day, who not only 
are wasting the best years of their lives in 
a profession for which they have no natural 
fitness, but are bringing ridicule upon the 
calling. It is a calling for only strong and 
able men. And it was only the throng of 
misplaced weaklings whose presence gave 
rise to the saying that in the game of life 


] AM going to make a minister’s confes- 


the business men play the game, the 
lawyers make the rules, the doctors care 
for the injured, but the clergymen sit in the 
grand-stand and explain the fine points of 
the game to the ladies. All occupations 
have their seamy sides, and this is no 
exception. There are strong and unex- 
pected temptations and dangers inherent 
in the minister’s task. 


Laziness His Chief Temptation 


Chief among the minister’s temptations 
is laziness. Usually he begins his work in 
a small country parish whefe there are not 
enough professional duties fully to occupy 
his time. Little or mo check is put upon 
him. He drifts imperceptibly into negligent 
habits. He takes to preaching “potted” 
sermons. His mind disintegrates from lack 
of use. Great numbers of us clergymen 
have lost our hold on cultivated, clear- 
thinking people because we have let our- 
selves sink below the mental level of the 
active mind. Many a minister reads no 
more than enough for his next Sunday’s 
sermon. 

Of course, it is hard for a man in a back- 
ward, isolated community not to shrivel 
up. If he is going to rise, he has almost to 
lift himself by his own boot-straps. Per- 
haps his salary is so small that he has not 
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“WHEN SHE bad seen ber minister, she bad cried out, ‘Papa!’ in 


ber own tongue, and bad clung to bim in an agony of weeping” 
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been able to afford a single new book since 
he left the seminary. Yet my calling tends 
to make men so lazy that many of its fol- 
lowers will not read if a book is put into 
their very hands. There is a certain library 
in Boston, known to every minister in New 
England, which offers to lend ministers, 
free, two books at a time, and to pay the 
postage both ways. This institution is used 
by the leading preachers of Boston, because 
it has one of the most complete collections 
of theology, philosophy, biography, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology in the country. And yet, 
considerably fewer than one third of the New 
England ministers avail themselves of this 
privilege. Here is painful enough proof of the 
minister's tendency toward mental inertia. 

There is another danger that is a rather 
difficult thing to discuss, yet which I have 
no right to pass over. The minister, in his 
dealings with women, will be called upon to 
display more than ordinary rectitude and 
poise. Women are apt to idealize their 
spiritual adviser, and to shift over upon him 
the woman’s traditional burden of restraint. 


The Danger of Scandal 


Sometimes the danger is not that of 
temptation, but of scandal. I once knew 
the pastor of an immigrants’ church in the 
West who was overseen in a room with a 
pretty servant girl, a member of his con- 
gregation. Her arms were about his neck 
and his arm was around her. He was 
promptly expelled from the church. I hap- 
pen to know the truth of this affair. The 
girl was a recent immigrant. Two weeks 
before, her mother had died across the 
water. Her only sister had that day been 
sent from the house in disgrace. And when 
she had seen her minister she had cried out, 
“Papa!” in her own tongue, and had clung 
to him in an agony of weeping. He had not 
the heart to do anything but pat the poor 
young thing and try to soothe her. But some 
one had looked in at this moment, and his 
career as a minister was disastrously ended. 

Against scandal the minister is the most 
defenseless man in the community, because, 
like Caesar’s wife, he must be absolutely 
above suspicion; and there is no one whom 
the community suspects with more zest. 
Almost any woman’s word will be believed 
against his own; and the newspapers are 
greedy for any scandal in which a minister 
is involved. This makes him a shining 
mark for the blackmailer. 


The minister often finds himself con- 
fronted with a most difficult situation when 
he is called upon to advise some highly 
emotional woman of his congregation upon 
a personal matter. She comes to him, per- 
haps, in a state of tense excitement, which 
by subtle gradations becomes more and more 
surcharged with a personal element. Hardly 
realizing what she does, she takes the in- 
itiative. He must steer between the devil 
and the deep sea. He must master himself, 
and at the same time perform a feat of 
diplomacy. A lack of tact might be his ruin. 
I have known a woman, who had been 
tactlessly rebuffed under similar circum- 
stances, to walk up to the altar immediately 
after communion and accuse a perfectly 
innocent minister of atrocious things. What 
is more, some of the deacons believed her. 

Right here the young man who is think- 
ing of the ministry faces a dilemma. Per- 
haps he is one of those colorless persons 
who gave rise to the old French saying 
that there are three sexes: men, women, 
and clergymen. If so, he will be proof 
against this particular danger of the minis- 
ter’s calling; but he will probably not make 
a very effective minister. For religion, like 
art, is a creative thing. Psychology has 
shown that mental and spiritual creative- 
ness strike their roots deep down into phys- 
ical creativeness. Before a man can be a 
real religious leader, he must be a man. 


The Unfair Advantage of the Pulpit 


We ministers have many other tempta- 
tions, such as imagining that the world 
revolves about us. We are inclined to 
usurp authority; to be jealous of our rivals, 
and even of our predecessors. I knew a 
man who succeeded to the pulpit of one of 
the greatest ministers we have ever had in 
America. One day we were walking to- 
gether, and | happened to mention this 
famous man. My friend stopped in his 
tracks, then stamped his foot like a petu- 
lant child and exclaimed bitterly: “How | 
wish | might never have to hear that name 
again!” This petty spirit is too apt to rob 
us of our constructive power. 

We are more iiable than almost any other 
professional men to be egotists. When 
patients die, when cases at law are un- 
accountably lost, when classes “flunk,” 
houses settle, and bridges collapse, then 
doctor, lawyer, professor, architect, and 
civil engineer are likely to be made to feel 
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that they have not properly performed 
their functions. But the minister's func- 
tion is to save souls; and here the distinc- 
tion between success and failure is not so 
clean-cut, so easily put to proof. The 
lost soul does not return for a plain talk 
with the inefficient parson. Then, too, the 
minister has a relaxing and unfair advan- 
tage in the pulpit. He can lay down the 
law, can say anything he pleases, secure 
from interruption. And he usually has 
idolators in the flock to render him a blind 
homage. Such things naturally lead a man 
to exaggerate his own importance; and, 
when the inevitable criticism finally comes, 
he is not well prepared to receive it in a 
manly, sportsmanlike way. 


Nearly Every Minister Has a ““ Boss’’ 


But the minister’s chief temptation is to 
play the politician, to become subservient 
to the “invisible government.” As a rule, 
every minister except the strongest has a 
boss. If this boss were the most spiritual 
man in the community, things would not 
be so bad. But he is not. He is usually 
the richest. He is the boss because he repre- 
sents the money power m the church and 
can cut off the minister’s head at any mo- 
ment. In the small church the boss is 
usually the one largest contributor. In the 
large church the power is apt to be in the 
hands of a group of the largest contributors. 

This is the grotesque tragedy in the lives 
of thousands of honest but weak men: that 
they enter the ministry expecting to be 
spiritual leaders, only to find themselves 
called upon to decide between obeying the 
money power in the church or seeing their 
wives and children go hungry. They must 
become either puppets or beggars. “It is 
no easier for a minister to starve than for 
anybody a boss-ridden clergyman 
once declared. 

The church is supposed to be one of the 
most conservative of modern institutions. 
This is not so much the fault of the minis- 
ter as it is of that arch-conservative, “a 
certain rich man.” I believe that virtually 
all ministers except the very strongest are 
more advanced in thought than they dare 
admit. Unless they are towers of strength 
and fearléssness, they dare not preach the 
truth exactly as they see it. Against their 
own better judgment, they will appeal to 
narrow, sectarian, partizan feelings. Care- 
ful not to offend, they will pour out their 


else,” 


passion in denouncing the Canaanites and 
the Hittites, but will be careful how they 
hurt the feelings of the Pittsburghites and 
the half tribe of Manhattan. 

Sometimes these largest contributors are 
despots of a curiously petty kind. I was 
forced out of my first. parish for an absurd 
reason. One day I noticed that some carpet- 
tacks had been loosened in the Sunday- 
school room. The financier of the institution 
was standing close at hand, and I asked him, 
quite unthinkingly: “Who has been tear- 
ing up the carpet in my church?” He grew 
white with anger at my presumption in 
saying “my church.” Ten days later I was 
asked to resign. 

I am constantly hearing of ministers who 
are obliged to give up the Sunday evening 
service because the rich people, though they 
stay away from it, do not wish the minister 
to attract “an undesirable class of common 
people” to the church to sit in their clean 
pews. I know a pastor in Illinois who has 
repeatedly tried to expel one of his large 
contributors from the church because he is 
the sort of man whose presence is a menace 
to the young girls of the congregation. 
Yet the bosses will not hear of his expul- 
sion, because he brings a hundred dollars 
a year into the church treasury. Quite 
recently, he was allowed to spend several 
weeks as the only man in a summer camp 
for girls maintained by this church. 

In churches of the Methodist type there 
is less temptation for the minister to truckle 
to the largest contributor. But this is off- 
set by the temptation to placate the high 
officials of the denomination who can make 
or mar his career. What the minister needs 
is an outside income. With that behind 
him, he can be the spiritual leader of the 
community, and snap his fingers at the in- 
visible would-be government without fear 
of bringing cruel hardship upon his fantily. 


$600 a Year the Average Salarv 


Another reason why the minister needs 
an outside income is that his inside income 
is not sufficient for his needs. This where- 
withal problem is a painful thing to dis- 
cuss. Toany devoted clergyman, the dollars 
are the least precious part of his recom- 
pense. Yet the money question is such a 
serious one that | must first be frank about 
it before telling about the other part. We 
have not been open enough about this 
thing. If you, my reader, are considering 
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“AS A RULE, every minister except the strongest bas a boss, who represents the 


money power in the church and can cut off the minister's head at any moment’ 
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the ministry, though you have no idea of 
going into it to make money, still you should 
know what financial problems must be faced 

What salary will you probably have? 
Well, here on my desk is the report of the 
last religious census. It says that the 
average salary of all ministers in this coun- 
try is $663. Remember that this includes 
the ten and fifteen thousand dollar salaries 
paid by the large city churches. It-is safe 
to assume that more receive under $600 
than over. I have it on good authority 
that one third of our ministers receive to- 
day less than $400 a year. This is less 
than half the pay of the New York hod- 
carrier. It is, in money, one third of the 
pay of the union plumber. Even taking 
into account the fact that most ministers 
live rent-free, these are dismal facts. But 
every young man should know them. 

If you are an average young man, you 
can see for yourself what your chances 
would be of beginning not far from the $400 
mark. And on this salary you and your wife 
must do far more than is expected of the 
plumber and his wife. You must dress your 
family better than if you were an artisan; 
you must give your children a better educa- 
tion, you must be hospitable, must have 
books and magazines, and save enough to 
tide you over when the church treasurer is 
tardy and in intervals between pastorates. 

Authorities differ as to what constitutes 
a living wage for an average American 
family Some say $1000; some, $825. | 
believe that none say less than $750, a sum 
that makes no provision for railroad fare, 
insurance, benevolences, laundry, the cost 
of keeping a horse or small automobile, for 
furniture, periodicals, books, and many 
other expenses that almost every minister 
is called on to meet. But the authorities 
all agree on one poimt; namely, that the 
average minister does not receive a living — 
much less a working — wage. 

The minister's salary has always been 
too small. And during the hard times 
about a generation ago it was lowered siill 
more. I! think it was then that the legend 
arose of a Massachusetts coast congregation 
that offered to pay the minister $800 a year 
in flounders — with the stipulation that he 
must catch the flounders. They offered 
him the harbor in which to catch them. 

Since those hard times the cost of living 
has risen steadily; but the minister’s salary 
has remained where it was. I suspect the 
reason for this is that the supply of minis- 


ters suddenly began to increase even faster 
than the cost of living. It seems almost 
incredible, but this census book on my 
desk declares that from 1890 to 1906 church 
membership increased by only 6.4 per cent, 
while ministers increased by 48.4 per cent, 
or more than seven and one half times as 
fast as their flocks. No wonder that sal- 
aries did not rise! 


How the Poor Minister Has to Live 


How would you and your family have to 
live if you were a very poor minister? Let 
me tell you, by way of illustration, about a 
friend of mine—there are thousands of 
struggling ministers like him. If you de- 
cide on his vocation, and are unfortunate, 
there is a reasonable chance that you may 
at first have to face similar conditions. My 
friend preaches in a small manufacturing 
town in Pennsylvania. He receives a par- 
sonage and $500 a year, on which he 
supports a wife and four children. He is 
a man of thirty, with hollow cheeks, 
sunken eyes, and hair already turning 
gray. In his former parish out in the coun- 


try he received $50 less in salary; but his 
family was smaller, prices were lower, and 


his parish laid less emphasis on externals. 
The children ran barefooted, and life was 
fairly smooth. But here he is in real dis- 
tress. He has to tap the family shoes him- 
self, and get through the severe winter 
without an overcoat. 

He has only a few feet of garden, and 
the parishioners do not send in donations 
of food, as his people once did out there in 
the country. So this is what his family 
eats: for breakfast, oatmeal; for dinner, 
baked beans, salad, vegetables, with fish 
once a week. Their loftiest flight of self- 
indulgence is an occasional pot-roast of beef, 
or a neck of veal at eight cents a pound 

“As for genuine luxuries,” he confessed 
to me, “I don’t suppose we spend a dollar 
a year on them. Helen and | have a weak- 
ness for chocolate creams; and once in a 
great while | will bring her a quarter of 
a pound of the twenty-cent sort. Soda 
water? Never! There’s no leakage from 
our house through the soda-fountain tap ” 

When the minister is called to the larger 
salary of the city, he naturally supposes 
that his money troubles are over Often, 
however, they are only made worse. Prices 
are higher. His new people sometimes pick 
out the house he shall rent They expect 
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him to live and entertain more expensively. 
Many a clergyman finds it a harder strug- 
gle in the city at a salary of $2500 than in 
the small town at $1200, 

But the lack of a living wage is not the 
minister’s only financial trouble. Some- 
times the hardship is inflicted by a thought- 
less or unbusinesslike church treasurer. 
Once my family and I lived for more than 
a month on pride and potatoes and corn- 
meal because my treasurer was taking a 
vacation at Hot Springs. And, even on his 
return, he neglected me until | was forced 
to call at his office and dun him. 

At other times the people themselves are 
thoughtless. I shall not soon forget the 
sick feeling I had, in my second parish, at 
a time when subscriptions were not being 
met and | was driven to canvassing from 
house to house for them. As I stood in 
front of that first door, | grew physically ill. 
It seemed as if I were incapable of knock- 
ing. But I thought of the oldest of my five 
children, at home in bed with a high fever. 
There was the doctor to pay, and my long 
overdue accounts at the stores. There was 
my wife, working herself thin in a house 
without water or gas or any modern con- 
venience. She was her own seamstress, 
tailor, washerwoman, nurse, housemaid, 
and cook, besides being president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society and teacher of the pri- 


- 


mary department in Sunday-school. That 
thought nerved me to make the rounds and 
raise a large part of what was due me. But 
afterwards | had a queer gone feeling; 
I felt as if | had done something that it 
was not proper for an American to do. 
Some of my people began to stay away 
from church because they were behind with 
their subscriptions. Others would come to 
me shamefacedly after service and assure 
me that they intended to pay up. 

This sort of thing is humiliating in its 
indignity.. And it is a bitter experience 
for a self-respecting man to have to attend 
bazaars or pay socials, plays, fairs, and 
twenty-five cent suppers given by the 
women of the congregation in order that 
the money for his salary may be realized. 

All these things are bad enough, but | 
have left the worst financial drawback to 
the last. It is this: The ministry is what 
is termed a “fast diminishing asset." There 
is, in our day, a craze for young ministers. 
The man of thirty is far more attractive to 
a church committee than the man of forty; 
and the man of forty towers head and 
shoulders above the man of fifty. I be- 
lieve that the minister at fifty is as fit a 
subject for pathetic literature as the woman 
who is losing her beauty. At this age he is 
at the prime of his power. By all that is 
just, the minister's salary should keep on 
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“ EVERYWHERE one may see ministers who have been laid on the shelf too early — old ministers who 
have begun too late in life to try selling books from door to door, or furniture on the instalment plan” 
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rising, like that of the doctor and the 
lawyer, until he is well beyond fifty. But 
‘it falls instead. 


“‘At What Age Ought Ministers 
to be Shot?’’ 


| have in mind the case of a colleague 
who at thirty-nine was unfortunate enough 
to have his hair turn prematurely gray. 
In his middle forties he was earning $1100, 
but was asked to resign. At forty-nine, 
after a long and painful period of candidacy 
which left him looking like a man of sixty, 
he was invited to a thousand-dollar church. 
Again he was forced out; and, after an- 
other extended search for employment, he 
was recently called, at fifty-three, to a 
small church that paid $750. But soon 
after going there he learned that he had 
been called on a divided vote. Now the 
situation is becoming more difficult for him 
every day. By his humiliating and terri- 
ble experience as a candidate, he has been 
so soured that he looks only on the dark 
side of things. This has further reduced 
his professional attractiveness. | am afraid 
that he is doomed to descend the salary 
scale very fast, and soon be forced alto- 


gether out of the ministry. 

The case of this man is so pathetically 
common that a clergyman was led not long 
ago to publish a book entitled “At What 


Age Ought Ministers to be Shot?” I wish 
that this book might have a large circula- 
tion and lead the world to recognize the 
plight of clergymen over fifty. Every- 
where one may see ministers who have been 
laid on the shelf far too early —old minis- 
ters who have never been able to afford 
the necessary dollar or so a week for 
life insurance, and who to-day are weak 
and sick and without enough to eat for 
themselves and their invalid wives; lame 
or deaf or half-blind old clergymen with 
ragged hats and torn shoes and scarcely 
decent linen, who have begun too late in 
hfe to try selling books from door to door, 
or furniture on the instalment plan. 


The Minister's Wife 


Another aspect of the minister’s problem 
is the task that his wife must assume. 
Whereas the lot of the average underpaid 
minister bears hard on himself, it is apt to 
crush his wife. On less than a hod-carrier’s 
pay, she may have to dress the family 


twice as well, entertain thrice as many 
guests, and show the world a face calmly 
oblivious of the eternal sordid question of 
the wherewithal. Besides being a model 
wife, mother, housekeeper, and _ hostess, 
the mistress of the manse is expected to act 
as assistant pastor, whether she has the 
least aptitude for such service or not. 
Even if she is a better minister than her 
husband, she is expected to serve without 
salary. The congregation pays the minis- 
ter, and expects his wife to be thrown 
in for good measure, as if she could not be 
expected to count for much. If she hap- 
pens to be a high-spirited, able woman, 
conscious of her ability, and possessed, per- 
haps, as so many women are, of a dawn- 
ing jealousy for the rights of her sex, she 
finds this position a humiliating one. 

There are still other dark corners of the 
profession that | might show you. For in- 
stance, there is the fact that many of the 
most purely spiritual men are often too thin- 
skinned for the rough-and-tumble of the 
modern ministry. Then, there is the compe- 
tition between churches — a thing so under- 
handed and un-Christian that it can not 
be met in kind by the conscientious clergy- 
man as if it were the ordinary competition 
of the market-place. There is the fact of 
the ordinary effeminized church, almost 
deserted by the men. There is the prob- 
lem of where the minister -is to get his edu- 
cation. Most of the theological seminaries 
are still of the old-fashioned, pedantic, re- 
actionary type. And the few liberal insti- 
tutions that train their young apostles by 
the human-laboratory method invented by 
Jesus Christ for use in his twelve-student 
seminary —these are still too much in- 
clined toward a destructive radicalism 
which tears down without building up. 
And there is the disheartening fact that 
the most able minister seldom has the joy 
of seeing his congregation grow visibly bet- 
ter, despite all his efforts. In his darker 
moods he is tempted to feel that he is the 
one professional man whom people pay for 
advice which they do not take. 

But there are compensations in the min- 
ister’s life. Even if he can not see people 
visibly growing better, he has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they would soon grow 
visibly worse if it were not for the church. 
He can influence the boys and girls, per- 
suade them to go to college, and give them 
a serious purpose in life. He can feel that 
he is the spiritual leader of the community, 
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and that even the newspapers acknow- 
ledge this by trying to enlist his services 
fifst whenever they wish to start any popu- 
lar reform movement. 

The minister has the immense advantage 
over most other workers of being sustained 
by a great motive. The head of a certain 
Board of Pastoral Supply has told me that 
men on a salary of $1500 often leave the 
ministry to take positions in the business 
world at $3000 or $3500. (An able minister 
can usually double his earnings if he leaves 
the church early enough.) But a great many 
of these men return, in a year or so, to the 
small salary and the sustaining motive. 
It is the motive, they say, that keeps them 
going. They can not continue without that 
sense of the imperishableness of their work 
which a great profession like the ministry 
offers. 

Do not forget that the niinister and his 
wife have a privileged, honored position in 
the community. They do not have to be 
social strugglers. They have special op- 
portunities for friendship. They are con- 
stantly meeting men and women on the 


highest planes of human intercourse, and 
establishing ideal relations with them. 

Personally, | think that my chief com- 
pensations as a minister have come in the 
form of letters from my people. And other 
ministers tell me the same thing. The 
other day a clergyman was talking with a 
hard-fisted merchant who began to bewail 
the sorry financial lot of the clergy. 

“Yes,” said the minister; “but how 
about our compensations—the sort of 
thing that money can not buy?” 

The merchant was surprised, and asked: 
“What compensations do you mean?” 

The minister handed the other a couple 
of letters from members of his congrega- 
tion whom he had comforted in trouble 
and filled with new courage and hope. 
They were two out of the countless 
messages of gratitude and sympathy that 
come to repay us of the clergy for our 
labors. 

The merchant read them. As he handed 
them back he said: 

“I'd give half of all I’ve got in the 
world if | could receive a letter like those!”’ 
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OLLOWING the garden path which 

the maid indicated, Steen heard a man 

singing — or, rather, making a loud 
rhythmic noise. Going on through the arbor 
covered with wild grape vines, he came to a 
stretch of sward encircled with trees and 
shrubs. There, on a rustic bench, sat a hat- 
less man with a lean, smooth-shaven face 
and iron-gray hair. His legs were crossed, 
his head turned to one side, his face screwed 
up in a rather idiotic grimace, and as he 
wagged his foot up and down he bawled: 


“ Ride a cock-horse to Banbury cross 
To see little Billie upon a white horse.” 


The person to whom this entertainment 
was addressed sat astride the wagging foot, 
clutching the man’s extended forefingers 
with two fat little fists and gyrgling hys- 
terical approval. 


The performer saw Steen, and broke off 
abruptly, stopping his wagging foot and 
letting the grimace out of his face — but 
quite unabashed. For a moment he studied 
the newcomer with friendly speculation. 

“Your face is familiar,” he said. “‘Let’s 
see. Oh— Steen! That’s the name — Jan 
Steen! Utah copper!” 

He chuckled a little at having solved the 
puzzle. 

“Won't you sit down? I’d stand up and 
shake hands, but Billie wouldn’t like it.” 

He chuckled softly again; and —as the 
passenger was giving unmistakable signs 
of impatience to resume the journey to 
Banbury cross—he wagged his foot up 
and down. 

The visitor sat down, smiling, and ex- 
plained: “I got in from Argentina last 
night. They told me at your office this 
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morning that you were up here in the 
country. So I came. | want to talk to 
you.” 

Whimple studied the visitor with open 
but good-natured curiosity. 

“Let's see,” he ruminated. “It must be 
eight or ten years — since that Utah cop- 
per business. | always thought that might 
have panned out, too.” 

“Twelve years,” said Steen. “It did pan 
out — after I'd been frozen out of it. I’ve 
been pretty well over the world again since 
then — up and down, you know,” he ex- 
plained, with a smile; “but more down 
than up,” he added, smiling more broadly. 
“And now I’ve got .my hands on mil- 
lions"’—he repeated it with a grave 
nod — “millions. That’s why I came to 
see you.” 

He Icoked anything but a millionaire. 
His heavy shoes were rusty; his trousers 
bagged shapelessly and were frayed at the 
bottom. He was about Whimple’s own 
height, but with broader shoulders and a 
thicker chest. His hair, too, was turning 
gray, as one could see under the brim of 
his faded derby hat. All the same, with 
a beard and longer hair he would have 
made a fine figure of a viking. 

Whimple lifted the clamoring passenger 
off his foot, set him on the grass, and gave 
him a bunch of keys to play with. Then he 
pulled his own long nose and said simply, 
“What is it?” 

In his mind, Steen’s shabby clothes 
counted not at all. His business — he was 
a metal broker — was mainly as humdrum 
as selling calico. But one can not spend 
one’s life in the atmosphere of mines with- 
out getting some of the romance into one’s 
blood. There was a restless boldness in the 
frayed viking’s deep blue eyes; a leashed 
passion simmered there. Fellows like him, 
every now and then, were bobbing up with 
millions in their hands. 

“It’s aluminum,” said Steen. “I’ve got 
a process that the trust’s patents can’t 
touch. I can put aluminum on the market 
at a rate that will make the trust dizzy. 
You know what that means.” 

Whimple knew, of course, and he took off 
his eye-glasses and thoughtfully tapped his 
thumb-nail with them — his head a little 
to one side as he frankly studied the 
viking. 

“They've 
processes 
suggested. 


the trust’s 
before,” he 


tried to beat 
plenty of times 


“1 know,” Steen replied, with an impa- 
tient little nod. “I'll tell you — people 
take me for a Dutchman, and I am Dutch. 
But I was born in Pennsylvania — grew up 
there. Maybe you know that old aluminum 
concern down there. They were going to 
work kaolin — bought a lot of land, built 
a plant. I suppose they sunk a million in 
it, first and last. But their processes were 
no good. It’s all falling to pieces now — 
has been for years. I grew up in it, you 
might say — watched ‘em build the plant 
when | was a youngster; heard the country 
people’s idle gossip about it — what great 
things they were going to do. It’s really 
what started me on metallurgy. I’ve sort 
of dreamed aluminum ever since. It’s a 
beautiful metal — beautiful! More beau- 
tiful than gold!” 

As he declared it, looking earnestly at 
Whimple, a fairly mystical passion shone 
in his blue eyes, and his nerves tingled so 
that he rasped a broad hand back and forth 
across his bold chin. 

Whimple had seen men’s minds obsessed 
by a metal before, and he merely observed 
unsentimentally: “Of course, it’s a great 
commercial proposition.” 

“Sure!” said Steen. “And I’ve got it! 
I've got a process that beats anything the 
trust has — something their patents can’t 
touch. It’s so big” —he checked himself 
and smiled a little over his own ardor — 
“well, it’s so big I’m afraid of it. That’s 
the truth. So big I’m afraid of it! Of 
course, I’ve got no money, and if the trust 
got wind of it — well, | want a backer: a 
man with money and credit. I might have 
gone to Graben, Fest & Company or some 
other house like that. But they'd sell me 
out; the trust would get around ’em.” 

He took off the derby hat, baring a noble 
brow, and nervously ran a blocky hand 
over his hair. 

“| remembered you from that Utah 
deal,” he plunged on. “You were square 
as a die — when you had plenty of chance 
to be otherwise. I know your reputation 
—a just man!” He put a big fist on his 
knee and bent forward a little, peering into 
Whimple’s face. “Come in with me! Put 
up the money and take a half interest! I 
can trust you! Therte’s millions in it!” 

Whimple gravely regarded him for a 
moment; then looked off over the garden, 
elevated one lean knee and clasped his 
hands arognd it—the eye-glasses per- 
pendicular between thumb and forefinger. 
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“| thought | was practically through with 
business,” he observed, smiling. “I’m 
fifty-six, Steen, and have done my share 
of hard work. I haven't got much money 
as they count it down in Wall Street, but 
I've got plenty for my purposes. And, you 
see,” — he looked down at the infant, who 
was shaking the keys and jabbering to 
them,— “I never had a grandchild before. 
This last year I’ve been letting my son-in- 
law run the business more and more. I'd 
about made up my mind that from now on 
playing with Billie would be my most se- 
rious occupation.” 

He chuckled and added: 

“I like it better than any other occu- 
pation I’ve ever tried.” 

“But aluminum!” Steen urged anxiously, 
as if that were quite different. “I’ve got 
it, | tell you! I can satisfy you about that. 
We'll take out the patent — you can see for 
yourself. It’s millions and millions, man — 
so big I’m afraid of it!” 

A vein suddenly swelled out on his fore- 
head. He doubled a fist again, laid it on 
his knee, and burst out vehemently: 

“| must have a square man! I’ve got to 
trust whoever puts in the money. I must 
have a man | can trust. I’ve been up and 
down — over the world. I’ve had a for- 
tune at the ends of my fingers five times. 
I’ve been sold out, too. Now I’m getting 
old. | don’t want to tramp any more. 
And this, you understand — I’ve always 
had a peculiar kind of feeling about it — 
it’s aluminum!” 

The half-mystical passion shone again in 
his eyes. 

“I tell you, Mr. Whimple, when I got 
hold of this, it startled me. It came to me 
that there was death in it. You see, if a 
man did me out of this, I’d kill him! Just 
kill him! I'll do it!” 

He paused a second, then laughed at 
his own heat. The vein in his forehead 
went down. 

“And so—I don’t want a man that | 
may have to kill,” he added, smiling. “| 
want you. I know you’re square.” 

Whimple was smiling slightly, but gave 
his head a decisive little bob and said 
simply: 

“I’ve never owed anything that I haven’t 
paid. I don’t believe, Steen, that a man 
can avoid paying what he owes and get 
away with it—finally. I always prefer to 
pay on the spot and have done with it.” 

“Yes,” said Steen. 


Rather whimsically, Whimple looked 
down at the babbling infant and off across 
the peaceful garden, where flowers bloomed 
and birds hopped. 

“I thought I was practically through 
with business,” he observed, thoughtfully 
pulling his nose. 

But the shabby viking’s passion had 


stirred something in his cool blood. 
“At any rate,” 
it over with you.” 


he concluded, “I'll look 


THaT was in May. In January Whimple 
and Steen sat at opposite sides of the 
square desk in Whimple’s modest office. 
The merchant took off his glasses and 
wiped the lenses, very deliberately, with his 
handkerchief; then tapped his thumb-nail 
with them, and after regarding the viking 
for a moment observed calmly: 

“I’m afraid, Steen, that you’re a thief.” 

Steen was no longer shabby, but wore a 
quite new pepper-and-salt suit which he 
had bought at the first shop he happened 
to come to. [t someway looked much less 
becoming to him than his old frayed and 
baggy clothes. His face turned a deeper 
red and the vein swelled up on his fore- 
head. He thrust out his jaw a little and 
glared over at the insulter. 

But Whimple calmly took a canceled 
check from the drawer, handed it across, 
and inquired: “How do you _ explain 
that?” 

Steen stared down at it and muttered: 
“| don’t remember — of course, it must 
have been a payment on that plant we 
bought.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” the merchant re- 
plied coolly. “When I found I couldn’t 
trust you to handle the money,— because 
you were throwing it right and left like a 
drunken sailor,—I put an expert on the 
books, as any prudent business man would 
have done. I must say they were in horri- 
ble shape. You seem to have about as 
much notion of business as a cow. How- 
ever, in the fullness of time we got them 
checked up. There’s no doubt you took 
that money and put it in your pocket — 
forty thousand dollars.” 

“Yes, I took it!” Steen blurted out 
passionately. “I took it. I’ve got an 
interest here, haven’t I? I had a right 
to take it!” 

“You had no right to a penny of it,” 
Whimple answered, with a decisive little 
nod. “You know the situation well enough. 


” 
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You’ put in your processes — your patent. 
I put in the money. You'll get your share 
of the profits when there are any. But you 
know very well you had no right to take a 
penny of the money. | was foolish enough 
to trust you, and you stole my money.” 

He did not raise his voice, but he looked 
the viking squarely in the eye. 

The vein swelled higher in Steen’s fore- 
head; he put his big fists on the table and 
ground his teeth together. 

“Trust me!” he cried, bursting with 
wrath and scorn. “You never trusted 
anybody in your life. It ain’t in you! A 
tightwad! A skinflint! A miser! A mean, 
suspicious jelly-fish of a man! You’ve got 
no more heart or guts or imagination than 
a pollywog! You drive me mad!” 

“Is that,” Whimple replied coolly, “why 
you stole my money?” 

“Trust me!” Steen cried again, in un- 
bearable vexation. ‘Before you’d advance 
a cent except necessary expenses, you went 
over my processes from end to end. You 
had two lawyers go over the patent with a 
microscope and a fine-tooth comb. We 


lost four weeks that way — four weeks that 
count for more than four years later on. 
And you wouldn’t let me buy the ground 


and the plant, as | wanted to. You 
wouldn’t let me order the machinery. Al- 
ways, everywhere, you held me _ back. 
Delay, delay, delay! One blockhead of a 
lawyer to spend two weeks over the abstract; 
another blockhead to dawdle over organi- 
zation papers— must send an ass of an 
engineer all around the earth, making 
specifications and getting bids. Good God! 
It’s been enough to drive a man wild. 
I’d better have sold out to the trust to 
begin with than put myself in the hands 
of a cold-blooded frog — and a fool — like 
you!” 

Whimple surveyed him gravely — tap- 
ping his chin with the eye-glasses — and 
observed: “Sorry to see you’re half drunk 
again to-day, Steen. You've been pretty 
well soaked most of the time for the last 
month. That don’t help you any, you 
know, and it prejudices me against you. 
I detest a drunkard.” 

“Be prejudiced and be damned!” Steen 
retorted. “You drive me to drink — that’s 
a fact. I drink to keep from wringing your 
neck! What good have you been to me?” 

“I’ve dropped four hundred thousand 
dollars into this scheme, for one thing,” 
Whimple reminded him. 


Steen tipped back his big head and the 
room rang with his scornful laughter. 
“Four hundred thousand) And _ there's 
millions — millions — just at your finger- 
tips!” 

“No doubt I was a fool to go into it,” 
Whimple observed reflectively. “What 
did | want of more money, when | had all 
I needed? And, after all, | didn’t go over 
your processes as thoroughly as | should. 
| half took them for granted. I suppose 
there’s a sell in them somewhere.” 

That suggestion seemed to shock Steen 
out of his rage. For an instant he posi- 
tively gaped. 

“My processes are as sound as the law 
of gravitation!” he declared. 

“If your processes are really sound and 
the patent is valid,” said Whimple, “then 
there’s a great fortune in it. But, in that 
case, why should you jeopardize everything 
by stealing a mere forty thousand dollars 
from mer” 

“TI had to have it!’’ Steen burst forth. 
“It was your fault. If you'd let me go 
ahead as | wanted to, I’d by now have been 
where | could get all the money | needed. 
But your rotten caution and suspicion held 
me back at every turn. I had to have the 
money — and | had a right to take it!’”’ he 
declared vehemently. “I’m making you 
millions. I had a right to take forty thou- 
sand when it was necessary.” 

“Why the necessity?”” Whimple inquired. 

“| had to have it!” Steen muttered 
doggedly. 

“Well, if haste was your object, you 
took an unfortunate course,” said Whimple 
dryly. “I’ve gone into this thing, and if | 
drop half a million in it, Pil charge it off 
and give myself a good kick and forget it. 
But, after you've stolen my money, you 
can’t expect me to trust you an inch. I'll 
not put in another cent until I’ve gone over 
those processes from beginning to end and 
tested every step. If I’ve bought a gold 
brick, | propose to know it.” 

Steen leaned forward across the table 
with his mouth open, and the color left his 
face. He seemed terrified. 

“But that means sixty days!” he gasped. 

“Sixty days or six months,” Whimple 
replied coolly, “I'll know exactly where | 
stand before | put in another cent.” 

Steen’s face was contorted, the flesh 
puckering around his eyes, the muscles of 
his mouth drawing. 


“You can’t!” he wailed. “You can’t!” 
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“But | shall,” Whimple replied, with a 
decisive nod. “‘We stop right here until | 
satisfy myself. | don’t know what your 
life-and-death hurry is, but I’m in none. 
I’m going to investigate. You may as well 
make up your mind to it.” 

Staring at him, Steen dropped back in the 
chair as if fascinated. 

“Another thing,” Whimple proceeded, 
with cool remorselessness. “You've em- 
bezzled my money.” He took up the can- 
celed check. “Forty thousand dollars. I 
thought of prosecuting you for it, but | 
won't at present. You can give your note 
for the amount, payable on demand, . And 
to secure the note you can assign your 
interest here to my son-in-law in trust. 
If the note’s paid when I demand it, you 
save your interest. If it isn’t paid, 
you lose your interest.” 

Steen shook his head, not in negation 
but in bewilderment. 

“I'll pay what | owe,” said Whimple 
quietly, “but I won’t let any man rob me. 
You don’t understand me, Steen,” he 
added, with deliberation, “because I’m 
always cool on the outside. But a bare- 
faced attempt to put anything over on me 
certainly does raise up the very Old Scratch 
inside me. | wouldn’t forgive you a solitary 
cent of that forty thousand dollars.” 

Again Steen shook his head, and mut- 
tered: “I always said there was death in 
this.” 

“Kindly don’t try to bluff me,” Whimple 
replied coldly. “It annoys me very much. 
You can fix up the note with Bob. He 
knows the amount.” 

Later in the day he discussed the case 
with Robert Teller, his son-in-law. 

“I can’t understand his life-and-death 
hurry,” he said thoughtfully. “Maybe he’s 
a bit cracked. By the way, see if you can 
trace that forty thousand dollar check at 
the bank and find out what he did with 
the money.” 

Next day Teller reported: 

“He used it to buy a draft on Paris 
for two hundred thousand francs, payable 
to Heinrich Grau.” 

And a week later Teller told his father- 
in-law: “I saw a letter on his desk to-day 
and took down the address. It’s Heinrich 
Grau, 24 Rue Ney, Paris.” 

Steen came daily to the office to look for 
mail and write letters. He kept upon a 
friendly footing with Robert Teller, with 
Miss Prince the stenographer, and with 


Leggett, the bald and flabby head book- 
keeper, but always managed to avoid speak- 
ing to the senior partner. He generally 
smelled of drink and some days his eyes 
were heavy. Meanwhile the more thorough 
tests of the process went on. 

Then, on the sixth of February, without 
any foreword, Steen walked into Whimple’s 
room and sat down on the opposite side of 
the desk. He looked a bit pale and terribly 
anxious. 

“Whimple, lend me forty thousand dol- 
lars,” he said abruptly. “I owe you forty 
thousand now. You've got my interest 
here, assigned in trust to Bob Teller as 
security. It’s good security for another 
forty thousand. You must know the pro- 
cesses are sound — the patent’s valid. My 
interest will be worth millions in a little 
while. Let me have the money.” 

If the appeal surprised Whimple he gave 
no sign of it. He saw the deep anxiety in 
Steen’s face, heard it in his voice; and he 
deliberated with a just man’s regard to 
what he might, after all, owe a hard-driven 
fellow mortal. 

“The tests will not be completed for 
thirty days or more,” he suggested. 

Steen’s face puckered from the tension 
of his nerves. He spoke with greater agi- 
tation, 

“The processes are sound,” he declared. 
“You risk nothing. My God! I’m asking 
you to lend me a few thousands on the 
security of millions. Whimple, | must have 
the money! I’ve got to have it! You must 
lend it to me!” 

Now, under other circumstances Whimple 
might have realized that Steen’s passionate 
temper had been sofely tried of late; that 
he was really making a great effort to con- 
trol it, but that, for an instant, it got out 
of hand. Realizing that, he might have 
passed over the peremptory burst. But 
Whimple himself had been deeply irritated. 
That peremptory tone brought all the irri- 
tation to the surface, so to speak; and he 
replied very coolly: 

“You may have to have the money; but 
I don’t have to lend it to you, by a long 
shot.” 

Steen looked down at the desk and rubbed 
his hand across his brow, striving mightily 
to control himself. 

“You ought to,” he said quite humbly. 

That fairly disarmed the merchant. He 
was, in fact, fairly ready to comply; but his 
temper moved more slowly than Steen’s, 
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and he temporized by suggesting calmly: 
“Well—if the tests run satisfactorily 
to the end of the week we may be able to 
arrange it.” 

“No — not the end of the week. Now—- 
to-day — now!” 

Under an unbearable affliction, the viking 
was still striving to hold himself; but his 
voice rose and the vein swelled out on his 
forehead. 

“This day! Do you understand? You 
drive me crazy with your delay — delay — 
suspicion of everything! I must have the 
money now!” 

He knew that wasn’t the way to get it, 
and the knowledge enraged him. 

“Will you give it to me now — now?” 
he demanded, glaring. 

“| will not,” said Whimple promptly and 
coldly. 

“Curse you!” Steen cried, leaning forward 
and clutching the arms of his chair. What- 
ever he was going to say, heobviously checked 
himself, and after an instant of inner tem- 
pest muttered, “No matter — no matter,” 
and arose abruptly and left the room. 

That day Robest Teller reported: “He 
sent a cablegram to Heinrich Grau at Paris.” 

But next day Teller had something of 
greater moment to report. Leggett, the 
bald and flabby head bookkeeper, kept the 
firm’s check-book in a locked drawer in his 
desk. Often Teller signed a sheet of blank 
checks for Leggett to fill in during the day 
as occasion arose. Leggett found that a 
signed blank check was missing; remem- 
bered that Steen had been hanging around 
his desk; inquired at the bank and discov- 
ered that Steen had filled in the signed 
check to his own order for forty thousand 
dollars and cashed it. 

“Nab him,” said Whimple promptly, 
with a decisive nod. “No man living can 
do that to me and get away with it. Nab 
him! We'll prosecute. I won’t stand that 
from anybody alive. Forty thousand? 
That’s what he insisted that | should lend 
him! That’s what he stole before and 
remitted to Heinrich Grau. He's going 
to sail—or has sailed. Tell the police to 
look sharp.” 

Before night they knew that Steen had 
sailed that morning for Havre. 

“I’m going to see this through,” Whim- 
ple announced. “I’m going to get to the 
bottom of it and clean it up, once for all. 
I've put near half a million into Steen, 
and I’m going to find out what there is 


in it. Look up the first boat that will get 
me to Paris. I'll meet him there.” 

Teller was apprehensive. 

“1 wouldn’t do that, father,” he urged. 
“ Cable over and let the police fetch him back. 
It’s rotten weather to cross in. And, you 
know — well, he’s a desperate sort of man.” 

“I’m not afraid of his desperation,” 
Whimple replied coolly. “I'd as lief be 
dead as be bluffed. I’m going to find out 
what's in this thing myself. If | shouldn't 
come back — well, my will’s made. Carry 
through the tests, and if that process is 
sound it’s a great thing. Bessie and 
Billie, as my heirs, will have a real Fifth 
Avenue wad.” 

He chuckled and laid a hand affection- 
ately on the young man’s shoulder. 

“If you’re good probably they'll let you 
have some. But, pshaw!” He put om his 
eye-glasses, as he usually did when a 
conversation was over. “I’m no more 
concerned about Steen’s hurting me than 
about Leggett’s.” 

The best he could do was an English boat 
sailing the next day, which would get him 
to Paris some sixty hours behind Steen. 

That interval, however, was too long. 
Five hours after he arrived in Paris, the 
detectives whom he immediately employed 
through the American consulate reported 
that Heinrich Grau had departed from 
24 Rue Ney, taking his belongings with 
him and saying merely that he was going 
to South America. A man answering 
Steen’s description had called there two 
days. before. He and Grau had gone out 
together. Returning after several hours, 
Grau packed up and left the next day. 

“Too late,” Whimple commented, and 
took the next beat back to New York. The 
vessel, which sailed from Cherbourg, was at 
least a dozen years old, and so shunned by 
fashionable travelers; but Whimple did not 
mind that. It was the season, fortunately, 
when travel was light, and the boat was 
not half full, so he had no trouble about 
getting a room. 

In the boat train next day he picked up a 
passenger list from the seat and glanced idly 
through it — until he got into the G’s, and 
then a pleasurable little shock ran through 
his nerves. Among the first-cabin passengers 
was Heinrich Grau. In view of all the cir-- 
cumstances, it seemed quite probable that 
this would be his Heinrich, and in that 
case he would have an opportunity to 
make the gentleman’s acquaintance. 
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A dozen miles out of Cherbourg the wind 
rose and it began to snow. When the train 
drew up on the dock, the air was a swirl of 
flakes dancing before a northwest gale —a 
dismal prospect for poor sailors, since a 
boisterous mid-winter North Atlantic storm 
was evidently coming down upon them. 

Waiting for the baggage to be trans- 
ferred to the lighter, Wnimple loitered about 
the dock—his cap pulled down over his 
brows and his head hal buried in the up- 
turned collar of his ulster. Presently he 
strolled around the west end of the long, 
shedlike structure, where the storm struck 
him full. As he rounded the building an- 
other passenger came out into the teeth of 
the storm, mechanically ducking his head 
as the snow drove into his face and squinting 
his eyes nearly shut. Thus he didn’t see 
Whimple; but Whimple, a yard away, 
saw enough of the other to recognize Jan 
Steen. 

It occurred to him at once that Steen 
was sailing under the name of Heinrich 
Grau, and his heart grimly hardened. He 
went aboard the lighter then, and huddled 
himself at the stern rail, with his back to 
the deck and his face to the harbor. It 


would be odd if any one could recognize 
him so. And when the lighter was made 
fast to the liner out by the mole, he kept 
his position until all the other passengers 
had gone aboard. When he stepped on the 
steamer’s deck the air was so thick with 
snow that one could barely see the ship’s 


length. The wind raged and the sea was 
rising. He still kept his cap over his brows 
and the collar of his ulster turned up as he 
followed a porter to his state-room — and 
was glad of it a minute later, for their 
progress down -the narrow corridor was 
barred by another passenger and a steward. 
This other passenger was Steen, and he was 
handing over his ticket to the steward. 
Whimple turned his back until Steen strode 
off in the direction .f the smoking-room. 

He didn’t wish Steen to see him until the 
lighter was gone and the boat under way. 
At length the engines rumbled and a 
rhythmic trembling began in the frame of 
the boat. She pitched, too. Evidently the 
sea was getting rougher all the time. Still 
Whimple waited a while; then he put on 
his cap and ulster and went outside. 

It was quite dark, and he was astonished 
at the violence of the storm. There was a 
" great sea by then, and all howling, viewless 
chaos a few rods away from the boat's side. 


Within the small field that his eye could 
dimly cover, huge waves upreared and the 
furious wind tore streamers»of foam from 
their boiling tops. Evidently it was not 
likely he would find a passenger on deck 
that night. He turned back, therefore, 
threw his ulster over his arm, and went 
to the smoking-room as the likeliest 
place. 

He was not a vindictive man, or a mali- 
cious man — certainly not a miserly man. 
But in his nature there was a passion for 
setting the scale even. What he owed he 
would pay. What was owing to him he 
would demand. To a debtor’s candid plea 
of inability he would be lenient. From the 
debtor who tried to “put anything over on 
him” he would exact the last penny. The 
man who tried to escape his debt with lies 
and tricks provoked in him a kind of cold, 
implacable anger. He proposed now, 
grimly, to show Jan Steen that he'd got to 
march up to the cashier’s window and pay 
down the last cent in good coin. So, ulster 
on arm, he stepped into the smoking-room 
and looked about; and at once a very grim 
little grin touched the muscles of his mouth 
and twinkled in his eye. For he saw Steen 
at a table over in a corner, his back half 
turned. A steward was serving him a 
drink. Evidently he was taking his ease 
in a full sense of present security. 

Whimple walked over to him, dropped 
his ulster on a chair, took another opposite 
the viking, and said coolly: “Good evening, 
Herr Heinrich Grau.” 

Steen’s face went to a tallowy white. 

“I came over to settle with you,” the 
merchant went on. “I'd have had you 
locked up if I’d got to Paris a day sooner. 
But that can wait until we reach New 
York,” he added in a casual tone. 

Steen continued to stare at him. His right 
hand held a glass of gin. He raised it and 
drained the glass slowly, his eyes never mov- 
ing from Whimple’s. The vein in his fore- 
head gradually distended. “A vicious dog!” 
he growled under his breath. “I said there 
was death in it. I’m going to kill you.” 

Then Whimple perceived that he had 
been drinking so heavily that his brain was 
befogged. The gin and the threat both pro- 
voked and disgusted him. 

“You'll be lucky if you don’t kill yourself 
with that stuff,” he said, with a touch of 
contempt. “I didn’t come over here to be 
talked nonsense to, but to settle with you — 
and probably to prosecute you for forgery. 
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You can sleep on that, and we'll talk in the 
morning.”” He reached for his ulster. 

Steen’s heavy eyes had not stirred from 
the merchant's face. Speaking again under 
his breath,— and quite as if he had pon- 
dered it at length and reached a mature 
judgment,— he said: 

“I’m going to throw you overboard.” 

“Pah! You're drunk!” said Whimple 
contemptuously, rising. “I'll talk to you 
when you’re sober.” 

But Steen rose also, with a kind of logy 
determination, his eyes still on Whimple. 
There seemed a threat in the action, and 
that irritated the merchant. So he put on 
his ulster, and turned up the collar, and 
pulled the cap over his brows,— all without 
haste,— and stepped over to the door and 
so out upon the dark and stormy deck. It 
was not exactly an act of bravado, but 
merely an expression of his contempt for 
the threat. His self-respect seemed to re- 
quire it. He came out on the lee side. The 
smoking-room was the last cabin apartment 
toward the stern. He walked aft and turned 
the corner to make the round of the deck. 

The crossing to the right-hand side of 
the boat under the shelter of the smoking- 
room wall was easy enough; but when he 
would round the corner to turn up on the 
windward side of the deck, the gale hit him 
like a big battering-ram and threw him 
back. He caught the hand-rail and got 
himself around, and as he did so saw that 
Steen was coming after him. The deck 
was quite empty, so far as he could see 
through the furious swirl of snow, in which 
the electric lights made smoky patches. 
The tremendous sounds of wind and sea 
—a cosmic roar and shriek— half deaf- 
ened him. The pitiful little lights of the 
boat showed a mountainous wave uprear- 
ing in the void welter. The wind ripped 
off its foamy top and showered the deck 
with it as with a discharge of shrapnel. 
He ducked his head into the ulster collar 
turtle fashion, grasped the hand-rail, and 
won forward, fighting his.-way. Now he 
was bumped against the cabin wall, and 
now flung outward from it. He flattened 
himself against a door in time to escape 
part of a great douche of icy water that 
poured across the deck. Then he found 
both that Steen was still following him 
and that the door was locked. 

Of course, all the doors on that side were 
barred and battened against the storm. 
To get inside he must either retrace his 


steps, passing Steen, or go on around the 
bow and so gain the lee side of the boat. 
He realized that, and then realized also 
what a silly thing he had done. 

A foot away — on the other side of this 
cabin wall — scores of people were sitting 
or moving about in light, warmth, and 
security. But out on this stormy deck — 
well, he and Steen might as well have been 
alone on a desert island. There was no 
doubt that Steen was drunk. He experi- 
enced that rational fear which a man of 
courage who isn’t a blockhead feels in a 
dangerous situation, and he made his way 
forward as best he could on the pitching 
deck, battered by wind and showered by 
icy spray. 

There was a stout wooden archway at 
the forward end of the deck. One passed 
through it, turned, and crossed the bow 
to the left-hand side of the boat. The 
north-of-west wind struck full upon that 
side of the bow, and the storm tore through 
the archway with a kind of focused fury. 
Two yards back from the arch the blast 
that shrieked through it knocked Whimple 
against the cabin wall, and, while he fought 
for breath, it seemed to him that he would 
be unable to get through the arch and across 
the bow. Here the whole rage of the wind 
fell upon one, and to move one’s limbs and 
body in it was like trying to swim in glue. 
Then Steen’s burly figure swayed out from 
the cabin wall with the pitching of the boat, 
and bumped back against it — hardly fif- 
teen feet away. 

Whimple dragged himself forward, caught 
at the arch, and pulled himself through it. 
But out here in the bow the wind was much 
worse. As by the impact of a solid body, 
it knocked him into the angle formed by 
the wall and the arch, and pinned him 
there as if a weight of iron lay against him. 
He fought for breath, and realized that he 
would never be able to cross the bow. The 
quartering wind raged athwart it with the 
force of a tornado, and there was a blinding 
whirl of snow. 

A volley of spray drove into his face. 
When he opened his eyes, Steen’s broad- 
shouldered figure swayed through the arch- 
way and staggered toward him, driven by 
the wind. Quite instinctively, he put up 
both hands to the viking’s breast and 
pushed with all his might. Steen swayed 
backward. For the length of time it takes 
an electric light to flash after the switch is 
turned, his surprised eyes found Whimple’s 
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eyes. Then the raging wind caught his 
unbalanced figure and swept him across 
the bow. He went swiftly, reeling and half 
turning like a monstrous black leaf in a 
gale, until the slight curve of the cabin wall 
shut him from Whimple’s view. Immedi- 
ately Whimple caught the faint sound of a 
shout on the other side of the bow. 

He was uncertain how long he stood in 
his nook before he got himself back through 
the archway and made his way around to 
the lee door of the smoking-room. In there, 
he threw off his cap and ulster and sat 
down — breathless and with a sort of 
dazed, suspensive, questioning terror in 
his mind. It could not have been many 
minutes before he saw a knot of passengers 
around an officer — all their faces startled. 
He went over to the group 

“Ach! He should not have tried it! So 
rash! So rash!” the officer was saying, shak- 
ing his blond-bearded head remorsefully. 

Two deck-hands on the lee side had been 
putting up the solid wooden door that closed 
the archway to the bow in rough weather, and 
had seen a man sweep unsteadily across the 
bow, driven by the wind, and go over the rail 
into the boiling sea. They would have put 


up the door on the windward side first, but 
nobody supposed any passenger would be so 
reckless as to venture upon that side. 
Passengers were beginning to go to din- 
ner now. Whimple picked up his cap and 


ulster and started for his state-room. He 
was very grave indeed. In his mind was 
a solemn wonder. What was the truth 
about Steen? Why had he done those 
things — stolen money twice? Could he 
really have been a mere clumsy swindler 
— his aluminum processes a fake? 

That solemn wonder impelled him. 
Quite simply, unabashed, without apology, 
he decided to find out, if he could. No 
doubt he had a nearer right to possession 
or inspection of Steen’s belongings than 
anybody else. He went to the posted sheet 
at the purser’s office, looked up the num- 
ber of Heinrich Grau’s state-room, and re- 
paired there. As it happened, it was on 
the same deck as his own and not far away. 
The door was open, a curtain hanging in 
the doorway. He went in and turned on the 
lights. Steen’s big yellow bag lay -on 
the berth, and it was unlocked. He looked 
through it deliberately, and at length came 
toa thick envelope containing several papers. 

He sat down and began to read. There was 


the assignment of a patent from Heinrich 
Grau to Jan Steen, dated in Paris two days 
before. The patent covered Steen’s alumi- 
num processes. There were half a dozen large 
sheets of comments and directions regarding 
the processes. There was a letter to himself, 
also dated in Paris two-days before, covering 
four large, closely written sheets. 

It was all quite simple. Heinrich Grau 
had discovered the aluminum processes 
— almost — and had taken out a patent 
in Argentina, where he happened to be at 
the time. But something was lacking. The 
processes wouldn’t work. He had become 
discouraged —or his backer had. Steen 
had found what was lacking, and to him 
Grau had agreed to sell his patent for four 
hundred thousand francs, payable in two 
instalments. That was why Steen had 
been so crazy to get the works started — 
that he might get the money to pay Grau. 
But he was afraid to tell Grau that the pro- 
cesses had been perfected; afraid to tell 
Whimple of the existence of Grau’s big 
prior lien. In one case, Grau might 
break his contract to sell the patent and 
put himself into the dexterous hands of the 
trust. In the other case, Whimple might 
refuse to advance the money to develop 
the processes. The viking had been tricked 

- so often,— all his life, luck had led him up 
to the very threshold of his desire and then 
deserted him,—and this was the grand 
desire of all—so big, as he said, that he 
was afraid of it. Since Whimple refused 
to lend him the last instalment, the pas- 
sionate man could see no better way than 
just to take the money by main force. As 
soon as the value of the patent was demon- 
strated, he could repay manifold. 

His letter explained this to Whimple. 
He didn’t doubt that the merchant would 
lock him up for stealing the forty thousand 
dollars — if he could get hold of him. He 
meant to mail his letter in New York, and 
go into hiding until the thorough tests that 
Whimple was conducting were completed. 
Then, he felt sure, Whimple would forgive 
him the theft — seeing he had proved that 
he was going to make the merchant millions. 

So the letter ran. For many minutes 
Whimple sat staring down at it. Then he 
thought solemnly: 

“The man came to make me a great 
fortune. | taunted him when he was drunk 
and pushed him into the sea. What should 
| owe him now — that I can never pay?” 
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ATRAN knew he could not afford to 
buy a motor-car, but he thought he 
could afford to win one in a raffle, and 

he did. The car he won was a five-seater; 
and, as a lone man looks foolish in a five- 
passenger car, especially if he is top-hatted 
for a Government reception, Catran de- 
cided that he musf have a driver. 

In New York, if you want a soup-plate, 
you can go out and choose one of a hun- 
dred thousand; but if you want a soup- 
plate somewhere in the wilds, you must 
take it with you or make one out of any 
clay that happens to be at hand. So with 
chauffeurs on the coast of Africa; and the 
first clay that came to Catran’s hand was 
a beach-comber named Ethelbert Belcher. 

Only Catran, with his antiquated ideas 
as to the value of any single existence, 
would have deliberately planned to trust 
life and limb to the guidance of such human 
wreckage as Ethelbert Belcher. 

Belcher was one of those bits of flotsam 
that occasionally, float up against a con- 
sulate ten thousand miles from the Bowery, 
to the unvarying astonishment of the 
Consul. Upon arrival in town, he had 
secured a job at a restaurant on the plea 
that he spoke English. His first remark 
in his vernacular, addressed to three 
Britishers reading their evening papers, 
lost him his position. The cryptic words, 
“Huh! Gents! Wot'll yer have? Take 
your banners off the table,” were not fully 
understood till laboriously translated by 
Catran some days later, and were never 
appreciated — except by Catran. 

In appearance Belcher was something less 
than a man. He was smail, but his head 
was even smaller than his limited body de- 
manded. His two eyes would have run into 
one if it had not been for his nose. His 
chin receded so abruptly that one felt an im- 
pulse to look for it at the back of his neck. 

However, the most insignificant human 
being is said to have some redeeming fea- 
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ture; and Belcher, fortunately, was no excep- 
tion to the rule. His redeeming feature was 
his nose. It stuck out from the rest of him 
in the proportion of sword to sword-fish. 

Catran had lived his life with men. 
Among many discarded fallacies he num- 
bered the popular illusion that the chin is 
man’s most significant index of strength. 
All the sea-lawyers, cranks, and stubborn 
unreasoners with whom he had come in con- 
tact had boasted low-hanging, square chins. 

A like experience had led him to look to a 
man’s nose for character. Consequently, 
when he saw Belcher’s exceptional probos- 
cis forging along as if by its sole power it 
dragged the rest of Belcher along with it, 
he was more than interested — he was led 
to while away the weary hours with experi- 
ment. Mott Street had made most of 
Belcher. What would food and the open do 
to Mott Street, given that nose to build on? 

It took three days to teach Belcher how 
to clean the car and leave it cleaner than 
when he began; a week longer to get him 
to grease and oil it twice in the same way; 
and several days more to bring his own 


- personal appearance up to the level of 


cleanliness of the crank-case. These things 
accomplished, he was allowed to sit beside 
Catran and watch him drive. 

In a casual way Catran would tell him 
the why and wherefore of each manipula- 
tion. He told him the same things many 
times over. With extraordinary patience 
and two old bicycles as illustrations, he ex- 
plained to him the theory of gears. He 
made Belcher lie on his belly in the road and 
watch all the wheels of the car while he 
demonstrated the art of straightening her 
out after a turn. He showed him many 
other things. To one and all of these re- 
peated demonstrations Belcher replied with 
an unvarying grunt. 

One morning, after he had got to grunting 
promptly on all points, Catran said to him: 
“Get in. Take the wheel.” 
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At that command Belcher did not grunt. 
He stood shaking as with the palsy. His 
little body seemed to shrivel to meaner pro- 
portions than ever. His shifting eyes grew 
moist. In short, he was smitten with funk 
—all but his nose. Catran could almost 
hear the nose saying: “Come on, you 
darned worm. I'll see you through.” 

“N-n-not b-b-backwards, please, 
ter,” whimpered Belcher. 

“Yes,” said Catran. “The advantage 
of learning to drive backward first is that 
you won't have to learn hew to drive front- 
ward. You'll know.” 

The nose dragged Belcher into the car. 
It swore at him when he started her for- 
ward, bumped her against the snubbing- 
beam, and stalled the engine. Two min- 
utes later it glowed red with profanity 
when he crumpled a rear mud-guard against 
the gate-post. 

“| won't beat you,” said Catran calmly, 
“because we don’t beat white-skinned 
people in this country; but I'll hold the 
price of that mud-guard out of your pay.” 

“All right, Mister,” stuttered Belcher, 
and then he broke down utterly and wept. 

Nevertheless, three days later he was 


Mis- 


seen guiding Catran’s car and running it 
with commendable precision and spirit. 
“How did you do it?” gasped Catran’s 
friends. 
“Nose,” 
Ethelbert 
waiting for Catran at the door of the club. 


said Catran. 

Belcher spent many hours 
He made acquaintances. There were two 
or three cringing souls that called him 
“Bert.” These he treated to drinks. The 
rest called him “Ethel.” These he hated 
with a great hatred; on red-letter nights 
he dreamed of running them down when no 
one was looking. He also made the ac- 
quaintance of a dog. 

This dog had about as much right to the 
name of dog as Belcher had to be called-a 
man. It was mostly tail, like a rat, and had 
a long, thin, meaningless snout. The first 
time it slunk near the car, Belcher tooted 
the horn, and the cur gave a terrified yelp 
and ran, tail down, for a block. 

“Oh, you worm!” grunted Belcher. 

At the next visit the cur stopped a few 
yards off and turned to bark. Three days 
later it climbed on to the running-board and 
went to sleep. “Well, Steve,” murmured 
Belcher, ‘““wot do yer know about that?” 

When the car started, the dog was pitched 
off. Unhurt, he lay on his back howling 


for what might have been. But the next 
day he stayed awake and hung on, un- 
noticed by Catran. He appeared when 
they reached the house, wagging his long, 
thin tail and grinning. 

“Where did that come from?” 
Catran. 

“Runnin’-board,” said Belcher. 
of mine.” 

“Runping-board, 
“Feed him.” 

From that day —the day of his first 
meal — the cur became Belcher’s shadow. 
People imagined that they grew to look 
like each other. They began to call Bel- 
cher “Ethel” and the dog “Bert”; but 
they did it in a kindly way. 

Ethel and Bert became a feature of the 
little town,— something to be pointed out 
to visitors,— and Belcher won several bets 
from Catran’s friends by slinging Bert off 
the running-board at a certain sharp turn — 
before somebody appeared that had seen 
him training the dog to be slung off at that 
corner. 

Belcher never called the dog Bert. He 
called him the Worm; and only to that 
name would the cur wag his tail and grin. 
He never had to be taught to come when 
Belcher whistled, because he was always 
there already. Nor was he taught to lie 
down, stand, or sit at the word of com- 
mand. He did all these things when Bel- 
cher did them. When Belcher coughed, 
the Worm would wag his tail and wriggle 
his body, and his face would take on an 
ecstatic look that seemed to say, “Ye 
gods, what music!” 

One day Catran received a communica- 
tion that brought a flush of pleasure to his 
face. It was to the effect that the local gov- 
ernment had seen fit to grant his petition, 
and he was thereby “conceded the privilege 
to kill two matured male elephants bearing 
tusks of not less than five kilos each.” 

For two days Belcher, the Worm, and 
the car were kept busy rushing on errands. 
On the third day Belcher watched the prac- 
tised Swhahili servants packing provisions 
on the fifty-pound-box-per-week system 
and airing tents and camp bedding. That 
night he approached Catran. 

“Goin’ away, Mister?” 

“Yep,” said Catran. “Drain the gas- © 
tank, lock up the garage, and bring me the 
key. You can loaf for a few weeks. Better 
bring me your money, too. Don’t want 
you getting into trouble while I’m away.” 


asked 
“Friend 


eh?” said Catran. 
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Belcher squirmed, and so did the Worm. 
“ Ain’t you going to take the car, Mister?”’ 
Catran looked up from his packing. 


“Car? I’m going after 
elephant.” 

Five minutes later Catran looked up 
again. Belcher and the Worm were still 
standing there, looking at him fixedly. 

“Well?” said Catran. 

“Did you say you was going after ele- 
phants, Mister?” 

“Yes,” said Catran. “What of it?” 

Belcher’s body was trembling. He said 
nothing, but his nose was eloquent — al- 
most insistent. Catran stared at it, and 
wondered how it could stand firm on such 
a shaking pedestal. 

“Oh, well,” he said’ to the nose, “‘come 
along if you like, but you'll have to leave 
the Worm behind.” 

The next morning the Worm was a little 
~late at the passenger pier, having had to 
tunnel under the garden fence. He arrived 
just in time to see the motor-boat push off. 


Car be hanged! 


He looked upon the water with evident 
terror, sat back on his haunches for one 
wailing howl, and then plunged off the end 
of the dock with the flop of an amateur. 
The rushing tide seized upon him and 
whirled him away. 

With a hoarse grunt, Belcher sprang up 
and put one foot on the gunwale. Catran 
seized him by the coat and dragged him 
back with one hand; with the other he 
caught the tiller and swung the boat 
around. A Kaffir grabbed the Worm and 
jerked him over the bow. Catran put 
the launch back on her course. 

The dog was shivering but happy. 

“You damned little Worm!” stuttered 
Belcher. He took off his coat and wrapped 
it around the cur. 

Catran, lighting his pipe, watched him. 

“Know how to swim?” he asked. 

“Swim?” said Belcher, a frightened look 
in his eyes. “Naw.” F 

The river trip alone repaid Catran for 
bringing Belcher along. For two days he 
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scarcely spoke; but Catran made him sit 
where he could watch him, and Belcher’s 
facial convulsions at seeing his first “croc” 
and his first “hippo” were things to be 
remembered and pondered over. Never 
before had the combat between Belcher’s 
nose and his body seemed more real. 

“His body,” thought Catran, “is trying 
to wriggle back to the Bowery; but that 
nose reaches out for the next bend in the 
river like the prow of some explorer’s ship.” 

The first day’s march was agony to Bel- 
cher. At night Catran caught sight of his 
blistered feet. He slapped strips of ad- 
hesive plaster crisscross over the blisters. 

“Put on your socks again and your 
shoes. Blisters won’t hurt you any more. 
Blisters only hurt for lack of skin.” 

That was the first of many things that 
life in the open taught Belcher. From the 
solving of one little mystery, his nose 
promptly led him to the solving of another, 
and it was from no cringing spirit of favor- 
currying that he directed his efforts to 
learning those things in camp which Catran 
was accustomed to oversee himself. Bel- 
cher did not know it, but his relation to 
Catran was becoming the prototype of the 
Worm’s relation to Belcher. 

At the end of the second week Catran 
began ‘to realize that he had more time to 
himself in camp than he had ever before 
enjoved. The only thing not yet depu- 
tized to Belcher was the choice of site and 
exposure for Catran’s tent. 

“Sounds silly,” said Catran in apology, as 
he ordered the tent struck and turned one 
evening, “but it takes five years to learn 
where to put a tent and how to face it.” 

In everything else he was content to let 
Belcher run the camp. It was Belcher that 
measured out the blacks’ rations, dealt out 
daily provisions to the cook, divided the 
meat that fell to Catran’s rifle, and attended 
to all the petty details that rob trekking of 
the peace and restfulness generally ascribed 
in books to camp life. 

Little has been said about the Worm of 
late, because the Worm had practised ex- 
treme self-effacement since the moment 
when he had succeeded in forcing his com- 
pany on the party. He never barked or 
whined, and it was believed that he did 
not know how to growl. He contented him- 
self with amalgamation with the meager 
shadow thrown by Belcher’s body. But 
one night he suddenly stepped into the 
limelight. 


It was the evening hour — that blessed 
hour between dinner and bed — when the 
pleasantly tired hunter, newly bathed and 
fed, lives over in his mind all the details of 
a glorious day. Catran’ sat smoking a 
cigar, the first he had had time for since the 
night before. At such an hour a cigar be- 
comes the fulfilment of a hope deferred — 
a charm more potent than dreams of fair 
women. 

All about the camp burned the little fires 
of the carriers. Over each fire bent thin 
wands on which were spitted succulent 
brochettes of venison and fat. The babble 
of the porters, the fragrance of the wood 
fires and grilling meat, the odor of the men 
themselves, mingled into the exhalation 
of sound and smell that to many a browned 
man is the essence and the memory of 
Africa. 

The Worm had had a hard day —a day 
of which the exertions exceeded by much 
the volume of rations dealt out to him. 
Now, to -the surprise of Belcher and Cat- 
ran, he arose and advanced stealthily on 
the nearest fire, where three Kaffirs with 
watering mouths watched over their grill- 
ing meat. They did not see him coming. 
The first they knew of his presence was a 
businesslike snarl that was first cousin to a 
full-sized growl. 

The Kaffirs started back in dismay. The 
Worm seized the largest of the brochettes 
and retired slowly but promptly. For the 
first time in his brief history, his absurd, 
wriggling body assumed the mantle of dignity. 

“Gee!” said Belcher, tears of pleasure in 
his eyes. “Wot do yer know about that?” 

Catran also felt absurdly pleased. 
“Even a worm,” he said, half to himself, 
“can be a lion in his day.” 

The whole camp, not excepting the vic- 
tim, enjoyed the Worm’s joke through many 
retellings. He became an individual. 

The next morning they came upon ele- 
phant spoor. The excited trackers and 
Catran gathered about the great foot- 
tracks. Their excitement soon waned. 

Belcher looked at the monster splotches 
that were strung out like so many black 
pits across a bit of swampy ground. 

“Wot’s them, Mister?” 

“Elephant tracks,” said Catran. “No 
good. Too small. Females and young.” 

“Did you say too small, Mister?” 

Catran nodded. The trackers began 
casting around for other spoor. Presently 
one gave a low whistle. Catran and the 
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others hurried to him. They glanced at 
the fresh spoor. One measured it with his 
feet, end to end; another pressed his toe 
into a sign. It was still warm. Huge 
beetles crawled through it. 

“When?” asked Catran. 

The master tracker slanted his arm to 
show where the sun was when the elephant 
had passed. 

“Only two hours ago,” said Catrar, more 
to himself than to Belcher. 

But Belcher scarcely heard him. What 
jaw he had was hanging open, and in his 
eves, shifting from spoor to sign, was the 
terror that comes to a man when he sud- 
denly finds himself face to face with the 
monstrous. 

The caravan caught them up. Catran or- 
dered the porters to stop at the next water. 

“Coming along?” he asked Belcher, with 
a mockery that was just short of a sneer. 

Belcher was trembling. He did not an- 
swer, but took from one of the porters a 
mysterious bundle that had been puzzling 
Catran ever since they left the boat. How- 
ever, it had not puzzled him to the point 
of making him ask a question. He had 
been content to wait for this moment. 


With shaking hands Belcher undid many 
layers of sacking and finally disclosed an 


ancient double-barreled rifle. 

Catran’s face hardened. “Give me that,” 
he said, holding out his hand. 

His face softened as he examired the old 
gun. It was beautifully balanced and bore 
the name of a famous maker. “How 
much?” 

“Twenty-five dollars,” said Belcher. 

Catran nodded his head sadly. “The 
first owner paid more than three hundred 
dollars for this faded beauty,” he said, 
“but to-day the man that sold it to you for 
twenty-five stuck you. Cartridges?” 

Belcher drew from his pocket three .450 
cordite express cartridges, wrapped in a 
greasy rag. 

Catran glanced at them. 

“Thought so,” he said. “I was going 
to tell you that I’d knock you down if you 
dared fire that gun. But I wouldn’t have 
to. You'd get knocked down and out. The 
gun’s a beauty, but it was built for black 
powder. Those cartridges are cordite. 
Probably kill you if you shot one off.” 

Belcher’s face did not answer readily to 
emotion; it had to wait for his brain. Be- 
fore his disappointment could find expres- 
sion Catran was off after the trackers. 


Two hours later Belcher stepped on a 
twig that snapped. 

“If you do that again,” whispered Cat- 
ran over his shoulder, “you stay behind.” 

The elephant forest into which they had 
plunged would have been impenetrable to 
man if it hadn’t been for the elephants. It 
was made up of small trees rarely more 
than two inches in diameter, matted to- 
gether by a tangle of thorny bushes, vines, 
and creepers. Through this formidable 
barrier the mighty beasts wandered, uncon- 
scious of obstruction. The bush closed in 
behind them; but to him who followed their 
every turn the road was at least broken. 

The trackers had stripped to the Kaffir 
minimum. Bent double, but with heads 
outstretched, they slipped along like snakes. 
Behind them followed Catran and Belcher, 
also bent double. From time to time, 
Belcher put one hand to his back to see if 
it was really broken or only felt that way. 
He wondered whether he would ever be 
able to straighten up again. Sweat dripped 
steadily from his long nose. He wanted to 
cry, but was afraid Catran would hear 
him. 

With midday came the oven-like heat of 
low forests and the varying puffs of air 
that mark the dead hour and madden the 
hunter of big game. For the first time in 
his life, Belcher knew thirst. On various 
occasions in an alien past, he had bragged 
of the size of_his thirst. As he looked back 
on those pigmy longings for a schooner of 
beer, his present craving for palatable 
moisture assumed elephantine proportions. 
Vaguely he wished that he could have this 
unbelievable thirst stuffed and mounted 
and take it back to show the gang. 

The desire to throw himself down and 
weep —to stuff his mouth with sodden 
leaves and die— was overpowering. He 
fastened his eyes on the gleaming bodies of 
the trackers. Would they never, never 
stop? Only the Worm, padding along 
solemnly behind him, kept him going. 

Suddenly they did stop — all of them at 
the same instant. They had heard what to 
Belcher was inaudible —the distant rum- 
bling in the stomach of the elephant. The 
master tracker caught a wisp of Spanish 
moss in his hand and crushed it. The wind 
caught the dust that fell and puffed it 
toward the game. The Kaffirs’ faces, but 
now so eager, went stolid, and Catran’s 
heart sank. Together they crouched and 
waited for what they knew must come. 
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And it came —a crash like the sound of 
a thousand Gatling guns. It was as if the 
gods were ripping the great sheet of forest 
in two, Belcher dropped his gun, clapped 
his hands to his ears, and screamed. No- 
body heard him. The rattling crash, with 
its undertone of thunder, tore away and 
away till it plunged into the far silence. The 
forest became still. 

Catran straightened, 


stretched, and 


yawned; then he lit a cigarette. 

“Got our wind,” he said curtly, glancing 
down at Belcher, who had crumpled up on 
“How many d’you think they 


the ground. 
were?” 

“Hundreds,” gasped Belcher. 

“Hardly hundreds,” said Catran gloom- 
ily; “but still, it wasn’t the bull and cow 
we're after.” 

A Kaffir had slipped off, wriggling his 
way under the bush. Presently he came 
back and reported. 

“H’m,” said Catran. 
young ones at that.” 

He drank a swallow of water from his 
canteen cap, and gave Belcher the same 
mean measure. He held water in the hol- 
low of his hand for the Worm to lap up. 
For ten minutes they rested; then Catran 
gave the signal. Surely they were going 
back, thought Belcher, and rebelled almost 
to the point of whimpering when he saw 
the trackers take up the spoer. 

It was scarcely an hour later that the 
little caravan stopped again as if suddenly 
paralyzed. The blacks strained their ears. 
From off to the left came the snapping of a 
twig, and then of another. Those two little 
clicks gave the trackers the direction. 
They consulted in dumb language. In 
dumb language they told Catran_ that 
there was a clearing near by, and that the 
game was heading for it. 

They glided away through an old ele- 
phant path. Catran, Belcher, and the 
Worm followed. Belcher forgot that he 
was thirsty and tired. Catran’s tense face 
and the tense, eager faces of the trackers 
had thrown their spell over him. A heavy 
odor hung in the forest like a cloud. No- 
body had to tell Belcher what it was. It 
was ponderous. It named itself. It was 
the smell of elephant. 

Now they could see the broken light of 
the clearing. The Kaffirs lay flat to let 
Catran pass over them. He stole. ahead. 
He was just at the edge of the thick bush. 
Across the little clearing Belcher saw the 


“Only three, and 


trees moving. He saw Catran brace his 
feet — raise his rifle. 

Then — not from across the clearing, 
but from off to the left — came pandemo- 
nium. With a squeal and a crash, a black 
blot passed before Belcher’s eyes. When 
he could see again, the Kaffirs were gone, 
and Catran lay pinned under a broken 
sapling, his gun out of reach. 

Belcher did not know what had hap- 
pened, but he found himself gulping down 
not tears but rage as he rushed forward. 

“Look out!” yelled Catran. “‘That was 
the cow, but the bull i 

Belcher looked up. A monstrous appari- 
tion was thundering toward them across 
the clearing. Straddling Catran’s body, 
Belcher raised his old gun to his shoulder, 
shut both eves, and fired. The cordite 
powder blew the striking-pin out of the 
breech-block. It cut a wide gash above 
his temple. It seemed to him that he puz- 
zled for minutes over what had happened 
before he steadied the gun and let go the 
other barrel; but Catran heard the two 
shots as one. 

The elephant came to a stop, but did 
not fall. Ears out and trunk held high, he 
loomed threateningly before them and 
screamed in rage. Suddenly a small cata- 
pult hurtled past Belcher to the front. Hair 
standing on end, nose out, and tail up, the 
Worm hurled himself at the mountain of 
flesh that menaced his master. With a 
cry, Belcher rushed forward. 

“Come back, you fools,”’ yelled Catran, 
struggling to free himself. ‘His knee’s 
broken — he can’t move!” 

But even as he spoke the dog came within 
reach of the elephant. The same vicious 
swing of the trunk that slung the Worm 
into the bush thirty yards away struck 
Belcher across the ribs and hurled him 
to the ground. 

At last Catran was up and had grasped 
his gun. For a second he steadied him- 
self, then fired for the brain. The great 
tusker’s legs all crumpled up at once, and 
he went down with a thud that shook 
the earth. 

Catran dashed in to where Belcher lay. 
Torn by thorns and bleeding, but grinning, 
the Worm joined them. 

“Belcher, old man,” gulped Catran, “are 
you hurt bad?” 

“Hurt?” gasped Belcher, the light of 
battle still blazing in his eyes. “Gawd! 
wot do | care if | am hurt!” 
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hier story is founded on an actual 
experience. Powerfully, dramatically, 
it deals with one of the big personal 
crises in a man’s career. It tells of a 
question that one man put to another — 


and of how the answer ruined his life. 





O advise a man to commit bribery 
may seem not quite right. | feel, 


myself, that there is something 
wrong about it. But what? He put it up 
to me. | put it up to you. 

“How can I stop it?” he said; and it was 
an honest question, as you'll see. ‘It called 
for an honest answer. “‘How?”’ he asked; 
not “Should he?” but “How?” How could 
he stop bribery and corruption? There is 
nothing theoretical about that. What he 
needed was an answer that he could 
put right into his business; and my 
answer 

But let me tell the whole story, and then 
maybe some one can point out some clue 
to the error of my reasoning and my reluc- 
tant briber’s. 


He was dictating a letter when | was 
ushered into the great directors’ room that 
was his office. And he didn’t stop. He 
was standing, big and strong, over his 
little secretary, and, though he came to 
meet me, took my hand, led me to the 
near end of the big board table, and dropped 
me into one of the great directors’ chairs, 
he did not interrupt the slow flow of his 
words and his power. He was pouring all 
that was in him into that letter, which 
sounded unimportant to me. But that was 
his way. When he ended the letter, he 
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seemed to put all his force into the look 
with which he saw the secretary out 
of the room. And then, turning all his 
attention and all his personality upon 
me, he stared. He deliberately looked me 
over—up and down, into, and, | felt, 
through me. 

It was not pleasant. He had sought this 
interview, not 1; and we were strangers, 
personally. 

“You sent for me,” I hinted. 

“Yes,” he answered absent-mindedly, and 
went on with his study of me. 

So I studied him. His tall, lanky body 
in its loose-hanging clothes suggested un- 
used physical strength, which reappeared 
in his heavy-muscled, healthy face as 
power — brain power and will power. And 
he had power, financial, social, and polit- 
ical, as well as personal. James J. Jamison 
was the head of the great Public Service 
Corporations Company, which was a com- 
bination of all the light, heat, and transpor- 
tation interests in his State, excepting only 
the railroads. And since his State was one 


in which the railroads had got about all 
they wanted in the way of privileges and 
grants, and sought only protection from 


hold-ups and reform, the P.S.C. was trusted 
to attend to all the political and other cor- 
ruption, not only for the “roads,” but for all 
the big privileged interests. He was an 
agent, therefore, not a principal, which is 
a crucial fact in his situation. But he was 
a powerful agent. Subject to orders from 
outside his State, he represented in it prac- 
tically all the power of organized business 
and politics. And he looked his part. 

“Yes,” he said again, “I sent for you”; 
and he walked off abruptly away from me 
down the long room, turned, and came 
back to the other end of the table. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “and you'll think it’s 
a queer proposition that I’m going to put 
up to you. Seems so to me now — now 
you’re here. It didn’t when | first thought 
of it. Looked all right then. But now — 
I’m wondering whether | ought to say it.” 

He paused, scrutinized my face again, 
searched it, boring with his eyes into mine. 

“You’re not working here, -! under- 
stand; not on us; not on our things?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Because,” he added quickly, “1! don’t 
want to interfere in anything like thai. 
Not this trip. No. And | don’t want to 
be misunderstood.” 

This came ripping out of him, this last. 


“You will not be misunderstood, | 
think,” I answered quietly. 

All these fighting men want you to know 
that they are willing to fight. They hate 
fear. They use it; most of them act on the 
theory of the efficacy of fear. And yet, 
they know better. His countenance cleared 
at my answer. Coming around close up 
to me, he put his two hands down on the 
table. 

“So,” he~ said, “‘you understand me 
there, and — yet you’re not afraid of me. 
You trust me?” 

“| trust myself,” I said evenly. 

He watched my face a moment, and 
chuckled. “So I can trust you, eh?” 

| shrugged my shoulders. He under- 
stood. He sat down and looked away. 

“I’m up against it,” he began; then, 
hotly: “I’m really up against it. | want—” 
And again he stopped, turned to me, and 
ended weakly: “I want — something | 
guess I’ve got no right to ask of you. | 
want you to tell me 9 

He hesitated. It was the critical moment 
for the interview, so | helped. 

“Mr. Jamison,” I said sincerely, “I 
don’t know what is on your mind, but | 
can tell you this: there is nothing you 
may not ask me— nothing. And if there 
is any service | can do you, I will do it.” 

He took that just as it was meant to be 
taken, and it decided him. He asked his 
question. He half rose to his feet, and, 
leaning far over the table toward me, he 
spoke like a child, pleading, beseeching. 

“Tell me,” he said, “tell me how I can 
get myself and my business out of politics.” 

So that was it. That was what he 
wanted to know. And he wanted to know. 
There was no doubt about it. 

There is no doubt about it. As I sat 
there, held and holding fast by the eyes 
of that big briber and corrupter, | thought of 
the others like him who had put that same 
question to me. It’s their question. In one 
form or another, they all put it to them- 
selves or to somebody sometime: ‘“‘How 
can | get right?” “‘How can I go straight?” 
“How can | quit this game or beat it?” 

Men in professions, men in big business, 
men in little business, men in all walks of 
life, who have seen that they can’t be hon- 
est and succeed, have asked that question 
till | have come to think of it as “‘the great 
American question.” And there is no an- 
swer. The blind have an answer; the 
“good,” who don’t know they are “bad”; 
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“ LEANING OVER the table toward me, be spoke like a child, pleading, beseech- 


the liars and the hypocrites and the inno- 
cent who don’t commit bribery and felon- 
ies and who aren’t tempted to; the petty 
sinners who fool themselves —they have 
an answer. But their answer doesn’t an- 
swer the “bad” men. They know what this 
question means, and | know what it means. 
And | know that it burns in them, burns 
high and hot under the cold surfaces of 
the wicked — burns and burns and melts the 
heart of them. 

“You mean that, don’t you?” | tapped. 

“With my whole being,” he poured back. 
And still he waited, while I still put him off. 

“It interests me,” I said, “because | 
recall a statement you made when you 
were brought here to take the presidency of 
this company. You declared that you 
were not going to do some of the things that 
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most such companies did; that you pro- 
posed to take this business out of politics. 
Those were your words then, as now.” 

A shadow crossed his face. He wetted his 


lips. He nodded never so little, but enough. 

“And you didn’t,” I went on. “I watched 
to see if you did, and — you didn’t.” 

“I couldn’t,” he said, and he rose erect. 
“I meant it. I meant exactly what | said. 
I meant to do it. By heaven, I meant that 
as | have meant few things in my life. And 
I went at it, too. I tried “4 

He remembered something, and he 
laughed, his bitter laugh. “‘There are men 
around me ‘here who could tell you that I 
tried, and how! And “4 

“And —?” I said. 

“1 couldn’t,” he whispered; and he reiter- 
ated aloud: “I couldn’t!” 
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ing. ‘Tell me,’ be said, ‘bow I can get myself and my business out of politics’ 


He looked about as if for some way out. 
And there was none. He came back at me 
hard: 

“That’s why I’m putting it up to you.” 

I smiled. 

“Well,” he flamed, “and why not? You 
go around muck-raking — exposing us, as 
you call it; adding disgrace to our other 
troubles — as if we didn’t have enough on 
us as it was! Why shouldn’t | put it up to 
your Why not?” 

There was nothing childlike about him 
at that moment. | didn’t smile. 

“I’m a reporter,”’ I said steadily. “We 
have what is called ‘division of labor.’ My 
part is to get facts and report them; de- 
scribe the problem. Why should I be called 
upon to solve it? That’s for others to do, 
not me. It’s not my part. You’re unhappy 


because you are bribing and corrupting, 


and you ask my advice. Why? I’m no 
ethical teacher. You're a churchman. 
Why don’t you go to your pastor?” 

“Pastor!” he exclaimed, and he laughed. 
The scorn of that laugh! “Pastor!” 

He turned and walked away, to get con- 
trol, no doubt. | kept after him. 

“Yes,”’ I insisted, “‘you should go to the 
head of your church for moral counsel, and 
— for economic advice you should go to 
the professor of economics in 7 

He stopped me, facing about. “Pro- 
fessor!”’ he echoed, and he didn’t reflect 
my tone. 

I was serious. I wanted to get something 
from him. I wanted to know why our prac- 
tical men do not go to these professions for 
help, as they go to lawyers and engineers. 

Wi 
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And this man Jamison had given time and 
money to the university in his town and to 
his church, as | reminded him. 

“You support colleges and churches, you 
and your kind do,” | said. “What for?” 

“For women and children,” he snapped 
from his distance. 

He was incensed at something. I remon- 
strated, declining to believe that he would 
provide for his wife and children advisers he 
wouldn’t consult himself. And, to correct 
his suspicion that | was not in earnest, | 
argued that professors of economics should 
be fit to deal with practical questions of 
business and politics, and that the clergy 
should be competent in practical moral 
problems. 

“That is their part,” | concluded. “ Your 
pastor should take your confession and give 
you moral counsel and comfort.” 

He studied me, off there by himself at 
one side of the room, till, choosing evidently 
to take me as | wished to be taken, he came 
up to the table and, leaning as before with 
both hands on it, he said: 

“Say, I've done that. I’ve consulted 
my pastor: twice; two of ’em. The first 
one was out West. He kind of smoothed it 
all over; you know — fooled himself, and me, 
for a while. He excused it, shut his eyes, 
and tried to put me to sleep, too. A wise 
old guy, that’s what he was, and as bad as 

-well, as bad as | was. That was the 
first time. The second time was out here. 
There was a fine young man in our church 
when | came.” Mr. Jamison laughed. 
“He resigned later. But when | first came 
he was on the job all right, and it seemed 
to me he was all right. I warmed to him. 
I needed him, you see. | talked a lot with 
him. Not about business—no. | wanted 
to see first if | could trust him, and, be- 
sides, | was still trying to do what | said 
I'd do. I was trying to take the business 
out of politics. I hadn’t failed yet. But 
when | did, when | began to see | was 
beaten, | went to him and told him all 
about it.” 

Again he laughed. 

“| asked my pastor all right,” he said 
sarcastically, and he was recalling the inci- 
dent. All sorts of expressions — amaze- 
ment, contempt, anger, irony — chased one 
another across his face. I called him back. 

“You asked your pastor what to do about 
bribery and corruption,” | said. 

“1 did,” he declared, tight-lipped, hard. 
“And what do you think he told me to 


do?” 
he answered himself. 
stop it.” 

He laughed that bitter laugh of his, and 
proceeded to mimic the young pastor. 
Lifting his hands as in horror, he quoted: 
“*Bribery! Corruption! Why, Mr. Jami- 
son, that is awful. It’s just what your ene- 
mies have hinted. And it’s true. My God! 
It’s true. All those lies are true. And you 
are in my church. Mr. Jamison, you must 
stop it. It’s wrong— it’s terribly wrong; 
you must stop it at once.’” 

Having played thus the part of the 
clergyman, Mr. Jamison stood there, with 
his mocking hands upraised, as if to hear 
what | would say now to pastors as advisers 
to bribers. 

And | said: “Well?” 

A queer look of wondering astonishment 
dawned upon his face, and his hands slowly 
dropped. 

“Well, what?” he demanded. 

“Well,” I said, “that’s what you wanted 
him to tell you, wasn’t it? That’s what 
you are asking me to tell you: how to stop 
it. That’s what you said you wanted to do.” 

“Yes,” he shouted. “Sure! That's what 
I wanted to do. 
you get that?” 

“Yes,” | said; “but ——” 

“I couldn’t,” he said, more like a cry. 
“| tried, and I couldn’t. I can’t.” 

“Well,” I said softly, “‘maybe that’s the 
answer.” 

It was too sudden. 

“What?” he asked. 

“I mean,” | said, “that maybe that is 
the answer to your question.” 

“What?” he asked, still in a daze. 
“What answer? What question?” 

“You asked me,” | said, “how you could 
get yourself and your business out of poli- 
tics; and that’s what you asked your pastor, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes?” he said tentatively. 

“Well,” | said, “my answer is the answer 
you gave your pastor: you can’t.” 

He began to comprehend. Feeling down 
for his chair, he sank into it,‘all in a heap. 
“Say that again, will you?” he said. And 
to his open mouth, and eyes, and ears, | 
reiterated: 

“You asked me how you could get 
yourself and your business out of the 
practice of bribery and corruption, didn’t~ 

ou?” 

“I did,” he said. 


He paused, but not for my guess; 
“He told me to 


But I couldn’t. Don’t 
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‘You asked me that in all seriousness? 
You want to know, don’t your” 

“I do,” he hurried. 

“And you want me to give you a serious, 
practical answer to your serious, practical 
question?” 

“Yes, yes,” he urged. 

“Well, you have it,” I said. “ You can’t.” 

“You mean to say —?” he questioned. 

“| mean to say,” I said, clearly and 
slowly — “‘I mean to say that you can not 
stop bribery and corruption, and that your 
business simply can not get out of politics.” 

He stared. He sat there, his hands grip- 
ping the arms of his chair and bearing half 
his great weight. And he exclaimed: 

“You say You say that? Your 
You sav that to me, here, now?” He 
paused. “Why,” he continued, “you have 
denounced these things all over this land!” 

“True,” | admitted, “but that was be- 
fore | understood — before | came 
that you couldn’t stop it.” 

He looked uncomprehending. He 
entitled to an explanation, and | gave him 
one — my for his. 1 told him 
how | started out, like his pastor, with 
nothing but moral indignation at bribery; 
how I denounced the bribe-taking politi- 
cians till | learned to see, with them, that 
business men organized to force them to 
take bribes or the equivalent, and ruined or 
fought them if they were honest. I told 
him how | then “went after” the bribe- 
givers till they had taught me to see, with 
them, that the politicians organized to 
force them to pay bribes or the equivalent, 
and, if they were honest, held up their 
business. 

He nodded as | talked. He knew all 
about it. | went on to relate how | put 
together those two half-truths and got the 
whole truth — that the bribe-givers and the 
bribe-takers had got themselves into a 
mess where they had to practise corruption. 

“1 was slow,” I concluded to his clear- 
seeing eyes, “but | got there at last. | 
heard for years the plea of all of you that 
you ‘had to’ before I could realize that you 
did indeed have to go on playing the game 
— as it is played.” 

The expression on his face had been 
changing all the time. Astonishment and 
perplexity had given way to interest; in- 
terest to perception; perception to satisfac- 
tion; satisfaction to gratification. Now the 
light of his pleasure burst into a flash of 
triumph. 


to see 
was 


confession 


“So,” he cried, ““you do see it now, eh? 
You agree with us. You... we s 

A deep shadow followed the light, and as 
it darkened it hardened his whole strong, 
big face. 

“| don’t believe it,” he said. 

We were changing sides. His conscience 
-—that good old “bad” conscience which 
plays such a part in all our lives — was 
carrying him over to “‘reform,” as he would 
have called it contemptuously, and he was 
leaving me to defend corruption. I was 
willing. Interviewing is good sport. | 
hardened up. 

“Don’t _ believe 
brutally. 

He got up sharply, and his answer was 
sharp: 

“| don’t believe we 
things.” 

| smiled and, reminding him that he 
wouldn’t accept his pastors’ answers either, 
remarked that he was hard to please. He 
came right down. 

“But there must be some way to stop it 
all,” he pleaded. “There must!” 

“There is,” | admitted. “Of 
there is.” . 

“There is!” he exclaimed, wheeling on 
me. “You say there is a way?” 

He came up at me, challenging. 

“Well, that’s what I’m after; 
what I’m asking you for.” 

“But it isn’t for you,” | taunted. 

“See here,” he came back quietly, with 
power, with the easy power of a powerful 
man. “You show me the way — you tell 
me how, and — well, say, if you’ve got a 
scheme that'll give me one chance in a 
thousand for my white alley, I'll — well, 
I'll put it over. D’y’ get that? I'll do it.” 

This | believed, and I said so; I said it, 
too, so that he saw that | had faith in his 
sincerity, will, courage, and his personal 
ability. And I had. And it was a tempta- 
tion to try an experiment with such a man. 
But no. He was putting faith in me too, 
and | wasn’t going to betray that. I 
couldn’t lie to him and mislead him into 
folly. 1 told him the truth —as I see it. 
I told him there were some things no one 
man could do alone, and when he admitted 
this without seeing the point of it, I said 
there were some wrongs that an individual 
couldn’t right, some sins he couldn’t quit 
—alone. In vain. He couldn’t grasp ab- 
stractions. I had to make him tell me what 
I couldn’t tell him. I proposed, therefore, 


what?” I demanded 


have to do those 


course 


that’s 
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that he let me ask him some searching 
questions, and that he answer them truly. 

“A cross-examination,” he said, smiling. 

“An interview,” I said. 

“Go ahead,” he agreed, 
down, interested and ready. 

“You regard the life of James J. Jamison 
as important, don’t you?” 

He hesitated, but he answered: 
of course.” 

“More important than anybody else’s.” 

“W-e-ll, ves,” he said. “It is to me.” 

“Of course,” | encouraged him. “And 
your success is more important — to you 
— than that of all the rest of us put together, 
isn’t it? Really?” 

“Y-e-s, | guess so. Really.” 

“That’s what most of us think or feel,” 
| said. “And that’s the unconscious pre- 
mise on which most of us act — really.” 

He waited. 

“And you,” | said, ““you have what most 
of us call success. What’s the secret of suc- 
cess? Yours, | mean.” 

“This isn’t for publication, is it?” he 
said, a twinkle in his eve. And, to reassure 
him, | said | didn’t care for the “honesty- 
and-hard-work” answer. “‘] want to know 
how you got, there — really,” | concluded. 

“That’s how,”’ he answered; and when he 
saw that he “had me,” that I didn’t take his 
meaning instantly, he laughed and he re- 
peated: “I just got there; that’s all.” 

“Someway,” | laughed. 

“Any old way,” he laughed. 

“And it was to hell with the rest of us 

-with society, with me and your neigh- 
bors generally?” 

“You?” he said, unflinching. 
to you.” 

“And there’s a conflict of interest be- 
tween us?” I said. “You felt all the time 
that there was such a conflict between the 
common interest and your own that your 
success could be achieved only at the cost 
of loss or failure to the rest of us?” 

“Never thought of it,” he said. We had 
passed beyond his horizon again. 

“But you so acted,” | said. “And you 
found it so. You found that the interest 
of your career and business required some 
sacrifice of the common good.” 

He looked more interested, but when | 
reflected aloud that “maybe the original 
sin lay in there somewhere,” he was blank. 

“Well,” I said, with affected harshness, 
“you don’t bribe for fun, do you?” 


and he sat 


“ 


Yes, 


“All up 


“You know damned well | don’t.” 

“Of course,” | agreed. ‘“There’s some 
reason for it. What is it? There’s a cause 
of bribery. There’s something makes you 
do. it. What is it?” 

He didn’t know —not abstractly; and 
I didn’t care, for the moment. I wanted 
him to see the point of my argument, the 
way I was opening up to an understanding 
of his crimes, a way outside of “human na- 
ture,”’ outside of his “character.” So I got 
him to admit that “if we could put our 
finger on the thing that made him commit 
bribery we might see why he and our other 
strong men were the enemies of society, 
and cure that — not them, but that thing.” 

“I think I begin to get you,” he said, 
with reviving interest. “I believe I can see 
what you are driving at.” 

We went into his career. He was a vigor- 
ous Western farmer’s son, who went to 
town to get a show for life. He had no idea 
why there was “‘no show for a man” on the 
farm. He admitted there might be a reme- 
diable cause for that condition, too, but 
“all he knew” was that he saw the greater 
opportunities of the town and went after 
them. He worked for a contractor, learned 
the business, and learned that “business was 
business.” He “got there.” And with 
that secret he rose. He “walked into” the 
firm, made them also “get there,” and soon 
was doing big things. When the. firm hesi- 
tated, he didn’t. He “lit out” for himself; 
took on big railroad work; followed the 
roads west, and ever west; and, from build- 
ing sections of railroads, rose (or fell) into 
the railroad business generally — building 
and running and promoting steam, horse, 
electric, and all sorts of roads. 

He went into details with frankness, 
shamelessness, with humor, with wisdom; 
and | heard a great true story of business 
and politics, rake-offs, deals, pools, and 
corruption, which he himself summed up 
pretty well. 

“You see,” he said, when he had finished, 
“| put things through. If we ran up against 
a mountain, we tunneled it.” 

“And,” I said, interpreting the expres- 
sion on his face, “if you ran up against a 
legislature or a court, you — ?” 

“Tunneled it,” he snapped. 

“And everywhere,” | added, “in all the 
cities and in all the States, you did run up 
against legislatures and courts and — 
mountains?” 


” 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 144] 
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They all know the answer. 


Ask a dozen practical housewives why they specify Campbell’s in ordering 
tomato soup, and you will probably get a dozen interesting answers. 
“It has exactly the flavor | prefer,” one will tell you—‘just sweet 
enough, and so racy and full of zest.” 
“It is cooked just enough—not stewed,” another says. “It has the 
life of the fresh ripe tomato, and the natural color.” 
“It is so rich,” declares a third, “yet at the same time so delicate.” 
Others say, “It is so easy to prepare.” “I* is so nourishing.” “It is 
always the same.” And so on. 
Each has one or more good reasons for insisting on 
Campbell’s every time. Aren't some of these reasons 
equally good with you? 
Try it again today and see. 
21 kinds 10c a can 
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But that is a longing | simply can not yield 
to. I talked rather wildly last night, I’m 
afraid. I hardly knew what I was saying. 
But, you see, | had just waked up. And it 
was right. I had to be waked up — even 
if it was at your expense, Blink — even if 
| had been unfair to you in letting myself 
drift that way. I told you last night I 
couldn’t marry you. To-day | see it even 
more clearly.” 

He met her gaze. 

“I know, Hilda,” he replied. “I’ve been 
thinking it over, too. A man like me—a 
fighter, when all’s said and done — couldn’t 
make a woman like you happy. | was 
foolish to be thinking about Jt.” 

“Blink — please! Don’t put it that 
way. Don’t you see, I can’t marry any- 
body. I’ve been nearly all night thinking 
it out. The time has come in my life when 
I’ve got to take myself in hand and begin 
facing facts.” 


HE had been speaking rapidly. Now 

she paused, and went on more quietly: 

“IT seem to see it at last, Blink. I told 
you something of the one man in my life. 
I still love him. You don’t get over those 
you have 
felt deeply. The mere sight of his hand- 
writing tears my nerves to pieces even now. 
Sometimes | see some one on the street 
that walks like him or wears clothes that 
look like his, and it is always — well, a sort 
of shock to me.” 

She leaned forward, frankly eager for his 
sympathy. 

“| don’t know whether you have ever 
felt as deeply as that, Blink. If you ever 
have, perhaps you can understand.” 

He knit his brows in thought, and she 
watched him. 

“I can’t 
just that 
length. 

“Well, | want to tell you,—the thing I 
am coming to see at last,—even feeling 
that way, with all the pain and torment 
of that old heartbreak still in me strong, 
if he should come to me now and tell 
me that he was free to marry me, | don’t 
believe | could say yes to him. I would 
love him. I could still suffer through him. 
But to give up my independence, give 
up my life to a man—stop working — 
stop being Somebody and become Mrs. 
Somebody — Blink, | couldn’t do it. Too 


things, you know — not when 


that | ever have felt 
Hilda,” he replied, at 


say 
way, 


much water has run under the bridge since 
those old days. I’ve changed so.”’ 

She mused for a little time, very soberly; 
then went on: 

“I’ve seen other business women go to 
pieces over this problem, though | hadn't 
lived enough to understand it before. Some 
of them quit work, give up their indepen- 
dence, and marry. Then they fight with 
their husbands; and often they are too old 
to have children to bring them happiness. 
Some of them keep their work and try love 
without marriage. That is dreadful. You 
can generally tell which ones they are. 
They get hard and bold. Or else, if they 
have any fimeness, they suffer terribly. 
Then, there are some others that just work, 
and suppress all their natural feelings. 
They grow querulous and old-maidish. 
They, most of them, lose their vitality 
and run off into nerves and ill health. 
It is dreadfully puzzling. You don’t find 
many of them that keep simple and 
human and go on working right through 
middle age. A few, of course, but not 
many. Women don’t seem to work it out 
— not as men do.” 

E was painstakingly following her 
through this outbreak. 

“It doesn’t look like an easy problem,” 
he observed. 

“It is anything but easy, Blink.” 

“And you seem to be right in it.” 

“That is where | am.” 

“Well,”"— it was his turn to muse, 
“what are you going to do? Do you 
knowr”’ 

She nodded, and closed her lips tightly 
for a brief moment before replying: 

“I’m going to work, Blink; finish up my 
vacation — it has been a queer sort of vaca- 
tion! — and then go straight back to the 
job. I shall never act with another man as 
I have acted with you. I know now that 
it is selfish and unfair. A woman mustn’t 
let a man begin to make love to her unless 
she is prepared to give — and give without 
bargaining.” 

“Yes,” said he; “I suppose that’s only 
right. But, if you’re going back to work 
this way, aren’t you just picking one 
of the three things you say are —I think 
you said that was dreadful.” 

“It’s the least disastrous of the three, | 
think,” she said. “It is along the line of 
my habits. And it makes the least trouble 
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for other people. Besides, my plan isn’t so 
simple as that.” 

She hesitated. A warm glow came into 
her eyes. A faint, wistful smile fluttered 
at the corners of her mouth. 

“You are forgetting baby,” she added 
then, very softly and a thought huskily. 
“| am counting on her to keep me human. 
That is the thought that gives me 
courage to I’ve got to go 
through.” 

He dwelt on this. 
he gave it his attention. 
speak, it was to say: 

“You don’t know how good it feels to 
break training and eat a little regular 
food.” 


only 
face all 


The entrée had come; 
When he did 


UT she was still watching him. 
“Blink,” she said, “I know what is 
in your mind.” 

“Well,” said he, “you know, we haven’t 
worked that business out with Juliette.” 

“| know. But I’m sure she will see it 
when she realizes all | can do for baby. 
I’ve quit worrying about what the people 
at home will say. I shall have fight enough 
on my hands anyway, without manufac- 
I’m going to give 
my life to this, Blink. I’m going to 
give her a training and an_ education 
that will make your Juliette proud and 
glad for her.” 

It had, as Blink in his own rough way 
had surmised, done Hilda good to talk out 
her troubles. As the meal progressed her 
tense nerves relaxed. She gradually be- 
came conscious of the crowd about them 
and of the gay chatter. She watched 
Blink’s awkward attempts to use his left 
hand, and herself cut up his meat for him. 
Finally, when the individual drip coffee- 
pots had been brought, she gave him another 
of the direct, friendly looks that he found 
so pleasantly characteristic of her, and said: 

“| really dragged you here for something 
very different from what you have heard, 
Blink. Up to now we have done nothing 
but talk about me. What I really want to 
do is to talk about you.” 

He exhibited no surprise; merely sipped 
his coffee, looked about the still crowded 
room, and waited for her to continue. 

And Hilda, on her part, studied him for 
a little while. She had a definite task in 
mind. It had first come to her in the early 
hours of the morning, when they were 
bringing Adéle back. Since then, during 


turing new difficulties. 


every waking moment, the thought of this 
task had been stirring in what she often 
referred to as the back of her head. 

As is the case with every man or woman 
who has been trained to handle executive 
problems, and who has that touch of crea- 
tive imagination that is so necessary to any 
except purely routine manual work, Hilda, 
in her best moments, was conscious of think- 
ing and feeling on many planes at once, 
and of talking one thing while feeling and 
puzzling out another. Her color was ris- 
ing a little now, partly because it always 
did rise when she was stirred to think and 
act, and partly because of sheer excitement 
because she again felt the impulse to think 
and act. 

She felt herself again rising to a difficult 
situation — the sensation, of all sensations, 
that she perhaps best loved. She sat there 
very quietly indeed, fingering the little 
coffee-spoon and looking calmly at the man 
who had come so closely into her life, and 
whom she now purposed disposing of defi- 
nitely and finally. She was altogether con- 
scious, as she watched him, that her mind 
was going to be too keen and swift for his. 
She could, as she might have phrased it, 
think rings around him. And she had, 
suddenly,— which was the way in which it 
always came to her when she was “going 
well,” — perfect confidence in the accuracy 
of her perceptions and the soundness of her 
logic. 


HE had him at last. She knew now, as 

well as one mere human being could 
know another, just about the sort of man he 
was. She was finding the relation between 
the Blink of the Hétel de Amérique and 
the great, beautiful, ferocious Moran of 
the prize-ring — the man who was savage 
enough, businesslike enough, to find his 
opponent’s weakness and then deliber- 
ately hurt him there, and game enough to 
fight through nine hard rounds with a 
broken hand without so much as admitting 
the trouble to his own backers. He was, 
in the last analysis, a rugged man, gifted 
with a wonderful body, strong natural moral 
courage, and virtually no imagination. He 
was kindly, even sweet-natured. He was 
— well, a dear. But he was also, when all 
was. said and done, a fighter—slow of 
mind, except in the one craft he had mas- 
tered. As he grew older he would be steady, 
thrifty, strong, and probably stubborn. He 
would go his own way, because he would 
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be slow to grasp the possibilities of any 
other way. He definitely lacked qualities 
that were becoming more and more neces- 
sary to Hilda. When he married, and in 
his mind and feelings “settled down,” he 
would surely be conservative regarding his 
wife — not from any selfish desire to limit 
her growth, but because he would never 
know how to be anything else. Yet, with 
all this, he was the second most attractive 
man that had ever come into her life. 

She did not dare dwell on his attrac- 
tions, however. Alreadv she felt that, in 
turning him away irrevocably, she was giv- 
ing up something very fine and sweet and 
friendly. She was facing a terrible loneli- 
ness. She would have to face it. Like 
him, she would have to be game. 


- LINK,” she said thoughtfully, “you 
ought to marry.” 

He mused over this; then replied, very 
simply: “I know it.” 

“And you ought to marry a simple, 
domestic sort of woman, Blink—one that 
would make your home attractive and 
take good care of you. Don’t pick out a 
woman with nerves or an imagination. 
You wouldn't be happy with her. And 
you deserve to be happy.” 

He brooded without replying. 

“One of these days, Blink, you must go 
back home. Don’t stay too long over 
here.” 

“I know,” said he. “I’ve thought about 
that. Of course, if the stabilizer makes 
good,— you know, that new aéroplane 
concern | have a little money in,— why, 
my business would be here —for a while, 
anyway. But I’ve thought lately I'd like 
to buy a little place not too far from New 
York out on Long Island, maybe, or 
over in Jersey — where | could have a few 
acres and raise a little garden stuff. I was 
a country boy, you know. And I'd prob- 
ably want to keep a few bees. I sort of like 
’em around, | know their ways so well.” 

Hilda raised her coffee-spoon a little, 
turning it slowly over and over and study- 
ing it. 

“Blink,” she said, “1 suppose there’s a 
time in the life of any man — or woman, 
either, for that matter—when he ought 
to marry, if he means to at all—if he 
wants to make a success of it.” 

“Yes,” said he; “that’s so, of course.” 

“You know what | mean, Blink.” She 
raised her eyes. ‘There is love — that’s 


one thing; and marriage — well, that may 
be the same thing or it may not. I’m 
not saying that it isn’t, you understand.” 

“Tf know,” said he. “There’s a lot of 
practical considerations about marriage. 
The French have a 
standing of that.” 

She slowly nodded. 

“Now, about you, Blink. You have 
told me your feeling for me. You mustn't 
think I fail to understand it and appre- 
ciate it. And I’ve told you my situation 
exactly. But just for the moment — and 
counting on you to understand how fond 
| am of you, and how much you have meant 
to me and do mean to me now — | want to 
look at all this as if I were out of it alto- 
gether. May I tell you exactly what is in 
my mind?” 

“Yes; | wish you would.” 

“Well —’’ She frowned and paused; then 
went straight on: ‘You see, Blink, you are 
a pretty steady sort of man. You don’t 
fly off the handle. You have a wonderful 
knack of friendship. You're a wonderful 
companion. You have simple tastes. 
Blink, | think you're exactly the sort of 
man that needs marriage and a home much 
more than you need to be all burned out 
by what we call love.” 

He lowered his eyes, looking very sober. 
She recalled, suddenly, the story Adéle had 
told her of the French girl who, years back, 
had spent his savings and then run off to 
South America. 

“I’ve been through that once,” he said, 
without looking up. 

“Well, Blink — I’m going to give you 
my opinion about you now, straight from 
the shoulder. You won't mind?” 

“Go ahead, Hilda.” 

“| want to see you married, Blink. 
Soon — very soon. You're ready. You 
need a home, and you need companionship. 
You can afford it. And | want to see you 
married to some quiet, simple girl who will 
appreciate you and devote her life to you.” 


pretty good under- 


R a little time he continued to study 

the table-cloth. His face was expression- 

less. Hilda, very quiet, very sure of her- 
self, watched him. 

He lifted his solid head. His eyes met 
hers, and found them extraordinarily strong 
and steady. For just a fraction of a second 
his own gaze wavered. It was the first 
time she had ever seen such a sign in him. 
Instantly the old swelling sense of power 
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rose within her. “Love,” she thought 
again, as she had thought once when talk- 
ing with the bewildered Stanley Aitchegon, 
“is not always personal.”” And suddenly, 
with a sharp little twist at her heart, came 
the added thought that sometimes, on the 
other hand, it is deeply, terribly personal. 

“Hilda,” he said now, “I think I know 
what you're thinking of.” 

She offered no reply; but her eyes were 
steadily on him. 

“You're thinking of Adéle.” 

“Yes,” she said bluntly; “I’m thinking 
of Adéle.” 

He considered this. 

“Of course,” said he, “I won’t say | 
haven’t thought of that, one time and 
another. Never very definitely. There's 
one thing you say about me | know is so. 
| would get along best with a steady woman. 
And I do want a home.” 

She nodded. 

“Of course,” he continued, “if Adéle 
wanted me ‘ 

“Blink, she’s heart and soul in love with 
you. She has been, all the time. I was 
blind — and selfish. I can see it now. 
That is just what is the matter with her.” 

“If Adéle wanted me,” he went on 
rather stubbornly, “it would solve her 
problems. It’s hard to see just what’s to 
become of her, as things stand now.” 


ILDA met this statement with em- 
phasis. 
“Nothing of the sort, Blink. I told you 
I would be responsible for Adéle. Well, | 
will be. I am not unloading that problem 
on you, and never shall. I have let you see, 
frankly enough, how | feel. You and | 
can’t go on, for the reasons | have just told 
you. Added to that, | have at last ad- 
mitted to myself that | love another man, 
whom | can never marry. Therefore | can 
not marry at all without surrendering the 
last shreds of my self-respect — Which dis- 
poses of my part in your life, excepting, 
Blink, as, | hope, a lifelong Jriend. Now, 


on the other hand, here vou are,—not a 


crazy boy, not a romantic enthusiast, but 


a mature, practical man — ready to settle | 


down, in need of companionship and — yes, 
love. And here is Adéle, a good girl ——” 
The phrase came without thought; but 
the sound of the words made her pause an 
instant. Her standards, her judgments, 
had changed of late! 
“Yes,” said Blink; “she’s a good girl.” 
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“She is even-tempered, modest, 
able ——” 

“She’s all of that, Hilda.” 

“and she is eating her heart out for 
you.” 

Blink thought and thought. 

“I wonder —” he began after a bit, then 
closed his lips on the rest of it. 

Hilda watched him without further 
words. She had stated her proposition. 
He would think it over, and would either 
accept it or would not. 

“Suppose,” he said a little 
shouldn’t turn out this way. Suppose 
Adéle and | shouldn’t marry. What’s to 
become of her then? What’s your plan? 
Have you got any?” 

“Certainly. I shall take her along with 
me as a companion. She could help take 
care of baby and me. It would be easy to 
make her feel that she was paying her way. 
As a matter of fact, I’m beginning to won- 
der how on earth I’m going to manage 
without her. Then, when | go back home, 
she shall come with me. And I'll stand by 
her until she is fixed, one way or another. 
If it should come to that, I could give her 
work in the store.” 

She could see him deliberately thinking 
alf this out. Then, when he had mentally 
arranged it to his satisfaction, he looked 
up and smiled. It was a fine smile — di- 
rect, friendly, qu te un-self-conscious. 

Her eyes quite unexpectedly, as she 
faintly returned the smile, filled with 
tears. 

“Hilda,” he said, “you're a good sport.” 

She shook her head. She could not say 
anything. 


cap- 


later, “‘it 


“T’LL tell you what,” he said. This was 

later. “‘I’m not sure, when all’s said and 
done, that you aren’t pretty near right. It 
isn't going to do me any good to begin get- 
ting upset over one woman after another. 
And when a man begins getting excited 
over a woman he can’t have, that’s just 
what's likely to happen.” 

“Yes, it is, Blink. I'll tell you,”— she 
leaned forward, elbows on table, and looked 
straight at him,—‘I’ll tell you: to think 
about love means that you are going to 
think more about love. If you were a 
high-strung young boy | couldn’t talk to 
you like this. But you aren't. Nothing 
of the sort. I know you pretty well now, 
Blink ——” 

“Yes, | guess you do, Hilda.” 


“You mustn’t marry an independent. 
highly specialized business woman like me, 
or an opera singer, or a Russian dancer. 
Pick a steady one, buy your little place on 
Long Island, and keep your bees. All I 
can add to that is —if it isn’t to be Adéle, 
find somebody like her if you can.” 

They left the restaurant soon after this, 
and walked slowly back to the hotel. Blink 
was silent all the way, until they reached 
the open portal. 

There he paused. 

“Hilda,” he said finally, “you're right. 
My time has come. And | guess there’s 
no good in putting it off.” 

“Not a bit, Blink,” said she. 

In this manner did Hilda Wilson and 
Blink Moran dispose of the riddle of the 
ages. 





In which news is expected, and comes; but 
from an unexpected quarter 





LINK went directly to his own room. 

Adéle was in Hilda’s room, sitting by 

the baby, sewing. And so Hilda, a 
very few minutes later, finding on inquiry 
that Adéle felt no inclination to go out, 
announced that she would take a long 
walk. 

It was a sunny spring afternoon, and not 
cold. She followed, without particularly in- 
tending it, the route she and Blink had 
traversed so often in their walks. They 
would be a pleasant memory, those walks. 
They would at times be a poignant mem- 
ory; for they were a part of the one real 
companionship of her life. 

She was right; it would be wrong to 
marry Blink. It simply wouldn’t work. 
But he had been a wonderful companion. 
She would never forget his honesty, his 
simplicity, the m gnetic attracting power 
of his strength and grace. And then, he 
had kissed her. For a long time her mind 
dwelt on that kiss. 

She wished it hadn’t happened. She did 
not blame him, but she wished it hadn’t 
happened. It was not any the easier, this 
way, to put him out of her mind — or to 
put the thought of love out of her mind. 
For she had been stirred. And now she 
was going to be lonelier than ever, with 
youth and love put forever behind her 
She was crossing a line—the great line. 
Soon, dreadfully soon, she would be close 
to the borders of middle age. 
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est grades of soft coal and lignites. Then there are IDEAL WOOD BURNING 

Boilers, IDEAL Boilers for hard coal, for natural gas, oil, coke, etc. IDEAL 

Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators get the utmost volume of heat out of the fuel 
burned, hence their rapidly increasing adoption through- 
out both Americas, Europe, Australia and Japan. 


These outfits quickly prove they are an investment —not an 
expense —as property thus outfitted sells quicker or at 10° to 
15% higher rental. Pays far better than money loaned at 6°), 
in their coal-savings, absence of repairs, greater cleanliness of 
household furnishing and decorations. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are now very simply 
put in buildings without tearing up, or disturbing occupants 
or | t heaters until ready to start fire in the IDEAL 
Thousands of these ideal out- 
fie are  e in ~— oe weather 
when old, crude heating devices crack . 
A Me. 5$-22-W IDEAL Datier ond or collapse. $150 Stationary Cleaner 
456 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICA : a : : 
Radistors. costingowner$210 We cordially invite the inquiryofany- * Ask for catalog of ARCO 
were used to heat this cottage. one interested in the mellow, health- WAND V. Cl 
At this price the goods can be ful, economical heating of stores, acuum eaner, 
me ccene pene one schools, churches, offices, theaters, with iron suction pipe run- 
ena itter. 8 Gic Ro in- . 
clude costot labor, pipe, valves, wate hgh > popes. ¢ etc. Re ny free ning to each floor. Guar- 
treight, etc.,which vary accord- 7 ca. ——y y not anteed unfailing 
ing foclimatic and other condi- Write us today? Iron es now rule 4 


tions. the lowest of a Cate er act now! 
“commit AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY ‘ss25 5:6." 
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for Uniformity 


F you have handled a shotgun much, 
and have studied the question of shot- 
gun powders, you know that uniform 

quality ip the powder you use 1s absolutely 
essential for consistent shooting either in 
the field or at the traps 

Y ou get this uniformity when you shoot 

shells loaded with 


Infallible 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Day after day, in the ballistic house of 
the Hercules Powder Company at Ken- 
vil, N. J., Infallible is tested for uniform 
ity in velocity, uniformity m pattern, and 
uniformity in recoil and breech pressure. 

As a result every grain of Infallible is 
just like every other grain You know 
that there will be no variation in your 
shooting due to a variation in powder. 

Infallible Smokeless Shotgun Powder 
gives unusually high velocity, even pat- 
terns, and light recoil Furthermore, it 
1s absolutely unaffected by water If you 
have ever had a box of shells fall oves- 
board Or have shot im a pouring ram you 
know what this means 





The next time you buy shells ask to: those loaded 
with tufallible It is supplied in all standard makes 


If you ave a trapshooter write us for a book called 
“Trapshooting “' hkmay give you some pomters even 
if you ave an old hand at che game 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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“Middle age’’— the prosaic time of life 
that precedes decline! One is “sensible” 
hen, if ever. One is subdued. One is 
“steady.” One works better — yes, and 
is easily casual in manner, and inclined to 
be careful about diet and about the proper 


| clothing for winter. No more of that won- 


derful, eager questioning of life itself; no 
more risks; no more blind, thrilling dashes 
at the game of life! 


N her way back she stopped for her 

mail. There was only one letter for 
her —from her mother. Margie, it appeared, 
had decided to announce her. engagement; 
and all the disturbance, the wistful. heart- 
sickness, which the mother must conceal 
from the younger daughter, was discharged 
in this letter to the elder. But after a few 
moments, while she was walking back to the 
hotel, Hilda found herself rather welcom- 
ing the burden. It gave her something 
outside herself to dwell on. Then, too, she 
seemed to have a better understanding of 


| her mother’s sorrows. The gulf between 


them, the inevitable gulf between two gen- 
erations, was certainly not so wide as for- 
merly. She decided to give up the evening 
to writing a long letter home. For the 
first time, it occurred to her that her mother 

too was, as she phrased it, “stale on her 


| job.” And then and there she made up 


her mind to bring her mother East 
immediately after Margie’s wedding, and 
settle down to housekeeping with her. 
That would be good for them both. 
And of course it would help with the 
baby. 

When she entered the hotel, Blink was 
in the manager's office, turning the pages 
of a thick little book that Hilda recognized 
as a railway guide. It gave her an odd 
flutter. But she might have known that 
Blink, once the decision was made and his 
course laid, would not hesitate. His time 
had come. He had said it. 

He heard her, and glanced up. It seemed 
to her that he must surely have seen her 
as she moved by the door toward the 


| stairs. 


But he lowered his eyes to the book. 
Probably, she thought, it was just self- 


| consciousness. A man is entitled to a 
| little of that when he leaps precipitately 


| 


toward matrimony. It seemed to her that 
he had reddened; but she could not be 
sure, moving by so rapidly. 

The baby was back in her basket now 
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The door to the adjoining room was ajar. 
and beyond it Adéle was moving about and 
humming a “rag” tune. 
little voice. A few minutes later Blink 
came into her room from the hall; 
Adéle, with a glance in at Hilda and a 
mumbled pretext,— something about not 
disturbing baby,— shut the door. 

It brought a pang to Hilda. Curiously, 
it made her feel old as well as painfully 
alone. But it was better so. When a man 
and a woman join hands and choose the 
single path, no others should be near. 

The afternoon was nearly gone now. 
Hilda made herself comfortable in a negli- 
gée, and began a letter to her mother, 
composing it with care. 

Just before dinner, Adéle, 
conscious, came in for a moment. 

Hilda said: “Don’t stay in unless you 
want to, Adéle. I shall not be going out 
again.” 

“Oh,” replied the girl, 
haps | will go, then.” 

Nothing more was said. Their eyes did 
not meet. There had been, of late, no 
reason why Adéle should wish to go out. 
Neither dwelt on this fact. Thus simply, 
tacitly, was the great change in their lives 
recognized and accepted. 


very self- 


‘all right. Per- 


DELE was still out when Hilda gave the 
baby her ten-o’clock bottle and went 
to bed. It was lonely, this room where so 
much had occurred to stir her feelings. She 
decided that it would be well to move very 
soon. She would take a small apartment. 
Even if Adéle should stay with her for a 
little while,— and surely some small time 
must elapse before the wedding,— it would 
not be quite so bad. The surroundings, at 
least, would be new. 

Yes; she would insist that Adéle stay on. 
She would not be weak or sentimental now. 
It would do her good to shut away her 
own feelings — stop this interminable think- 
ing about herself — and make the girl com- 
fortable until the day of the great change. 

She recalled that glimpse of Blink study- 
ing the railway guide. It would be like him 
to rush matters to a conclusion. Since his 
new plan implied giving Adéle a home, 
he would permit neither her nor himself 
to drift a day longer than might be neces- 
sary. That was where Hilda herself could 
Step in. 

She would be good to Adéle. The child 
had never known happiness. Now that the 


She had a sweet | 


and | 




















Help of Dynamite 


N the modern farm, and by pro- 
O gressive farmers, dynamite is used 

to serve a multitude of purposes. 
Whenever it is properly used it increases 
efficiency, increases crops, decreases 
labor, and decreases expense. It has 
proven its ability to do these things in 
almost every field of agricultural labor. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


is used extensively for sub-soiling, tree 
planting, stump and rock removal, ditch 
running, the blasting of cisterns, and 
other work of a similar nature. 

Probably the results produced by sub- 
soiling and in tree planting are the most 
interesting because they are the most re- 
markable. Very often the crop yield 
from a sub-soiled field will more than 
double that from the same field before 
sub-soiling was done—an increase of 100 
per cent. This has happened with corn, 
wheat, rye, hay and other crops. When 
trees are planted in a dynamited instead 
of a spade dug hole they develope more rap- 
idly, are stronger, and bear more heavily. 

Subsoiling gives new life to the ground. It breaks 
up the hard subsoil, thereby improving drainage and 
giving the crop new and untouched plant food. 

You should wrne for the book, “* Progressive Culti- 
vation.”” It tells how, when and why to use dynamite 
on the farm. To many it has proved an eye opener and 
« money saver, 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 3 inches long— weighing 50 pounds. 


A Mattress Bargain for You! 


Built (not stuffed) layer-wise, in the Ostermoor way, and much better even 
than the regular Ostermoor. 

They contain 5 pounds more hand-laid, sheeted filling than regular, and are 
much thicker, plumper, softer and even more luxuriously comfortable. 


Coverings are the finest, most durable and most expensive Tickings made, both 
Dust-Proof Satin Finish and French Mercerized Art Twill. 


Finished with boxed borders, bound edges, round corners and close tuftings, 
their construction is both the daintiest and most substantial possible. 


Regular Price, $23.50—Mss £.s'*,—Special Price, $16.50 
If your dealer has none in stock, we will deliver at your home by express, 
all charges prepaid, immediately upon receipt of c or money order. 
Act quickly, now, while the opportunity lasts. Even though you have no immediate usee 
for a mattress now, we know you will never regret your purchase of so real a bargain... 


We are so sure of pleasing you, we sell it with our guarantee of ‘money back if not satisfied"*’ 
during thirty days” trial. 


Mattresses are shipped carefully wrapped in leatherette paper and 
burlap. They come to you directly from our work-room, absolutely 
untouched and unhandled. A postal brings you our illustrated 144-page 
Free Book descriptive of Mattresses, Springs, Cushions, Divans, etc., and 
Samples of Coverings. Write today. Yj, 
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great happiness at last was coming to her, 
she should experience the satisfaction, so 
deeply pleasing to a girl, of feeling that 
everything was being done “right.” 

After all, despite the.wrench at her own 
tired heart, Hilda decided that it would 


even, in a way, be pleasing to herself to | 
take a part in the fascinating preliminaries | 


to a wedding. The very fact of Adéle’s 
humility — the fact that she would expect 
literally nothing— would intensify the 
pleasure of giving. 

She would deliberately make the girl, for 


once in her rather battered young life, the | 
center of her small stage. She would help | 


select the modest trousseau. It need not 
cost very much, and it would bring a light 
of heavenly happiness to Adéle’s eyes. 
For a time she occupied herself in men- 
tally going over Adéle’s scant wardrobe 
and checking off her needs. 

She lay quietly in bed, the light out, the 
building across the street dimly visible 
through ihe open casement. She seemed 
to feel less depressed now. Her thoughts 
of Adéle had restored the sensation of 
Blink’s steady. friendship, that had come 
to mean so much in her life. 

She dwelt on this. After all,— despite 
her moments of weakness, despite his 
grotesquely matter-of-fact proposal of mar- 
riage, despite the one kiss,—that had 
been the predominant quality in their 
relationship: friendship — a_ very fine 
friendship! 

She felt again that she had taken the 
right course. To have permitted the stir 
of passion realiy to enter their relationship 
would have destroyed the friendship. This 
way they still had it, would always have it. 
Yes; she would make Adéle happy, for 
once. Blink would understand and appre- 
ciate it. There was even, now, a warm 
little glow at the thought. In this mood 
she drifted easily to sleep. 


FTER breakfast, on the following morn- | 
ing, she heard Adéle and Blink talking in | 

the next room. Their voices were low and | 
guarded. Then Blink went back to his own | 


room. Hilda could hear his familiar light 


step in the corridor, and then the opening | 


of his door. 

A little time passed before Adéle tapped 
softly and opened the door. She had her 
coat and hat on. 

She evidently had something on her 
mind to say, something that she found 








It Makes No Noise! 


Why Be Embarrassed? 


Why submit to the mental dis- 
comfort caused by the sound of 
flushing the ordinary noisy 
closet? 

The Trenton Potteries Company 


SIWELCLO 


Silent Closet 


operates so quietly, when properly in- 
stalled, that it can’t be heard outside 
its environment. It was designed to be 
silent, yet no sanitary detail has been 
neglected. 

Even if its highly glazed surface should 
be accidentally chipped off, it would 
still be white, and impervious to grease 
and acids. 


Architects and plumbers recommend 
the Si-wel-clo and all our other sani- 
tary products. 


“* Bathrooms of 
Character”’ 
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May we send it to you? 
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difficulty in saying. After a moment’s 
hesitation, she knelt by the basket and 
played with the baby’s little hands. They 
were not thin hands now; there was a 
dimple at each knuckle. 

As Adéle lifted the baby’s small fist in 
her left hand, Hilda saw a ring on her third 
finger, a very new ring, set with a single 
rather large diamond. It was a good 
stone, she thought. But then, it would be. 
Blink would do it that way. She saw that 
Adéle was smiling down with a new 
womanly softness at the morsel of life in 
the basket. She was glad that it was all 
working out so well. 

“Hilda,” said Adéle then, suddenly seri- 
ous, “Blink and I are going out to Neuilly 
to-day.” 

“Oh, are your” 

“Yes —to the hospital. 
if they’ll let us see Juliette. If they won't, 
it’s all right, of course. There isn’t any 
hurry, with everything going so well here. 
But if she is strong enough we'll — we'll 
talk with her.” 

For a moment Hilda’s heart stood still. 
Quite unconsciously, she had been coming 
more and more to take the success of her 
own new plans for granted. But now, 
thus abruptly brought face to face with the 
issue, she was caught in an uprush of mis- 
givings. She covered her confusion by say- 
ing, in her most matter-of-fact voice: 

“Well, I ought to know pretty soon, 
Adéle, if I’m to plan things.”’ 

“Yes,”’ Adéle murmured; “I 
that’s so.” 

She moved toward the door. 

“I'll see you later in the day, Hilda. And 
we'll ask for your mail while we're out.” 

Then she went into her own room, 
closing the door behind her. A moment 
later Hilda heard her outer door open and 
close 


I don’t know 


suppose 


J IWARD noon Hilda began to watch 


for their return. She sat for a while by 

the open window, looking idly down into 
the street though it. occurred to her, 
as the noon hours wore away, that they 
would probably lunch somewhere outside. 
The morning had been raw, but at noon 
the sun appeared. She stayed in her- room 
until about two o'clock, making: various 
efforts to read, but without success. Her 
thoughts had followed Adéle and Blink to 
that invalid girl in a hospital who until this 
day had been little more than a myth to 


her. It was now suddenly, painfully real. 
This Juliette, whom she had never seen; 
and whom for days at a time she had all 
but forgotten, was now real as well. It was 
as hard to write letters as to read books. 
Her mind would not come down to it. She 
was thinking, thinking. What if this faint, 
remote shadow should close in about her 
now, all at once, darkening her life? 

She faced this thought, not with the re- 
sentment that a month or two earlier would 
have blazed up in her spirit, but with a 
humble sort of dread. If Juliette should 
be unwilling to let her take the child — 
Try as she would, it was extremely difficult 
to face this contingency. She had known 
of it, of course; yet she realized now that 
she had been taking the opposite for 
granted — altogether too much for granted. 

She dropped on the floor by the basket, 
and sat there for a long time, watching 
every motion of the baby, rearranging with 
loving fingers the coverings that the vigor- 
ous small legs would insist on kicking aside, 
responding to the wonderful little smiles 
with tears that came rushing into her eyes 
and made it hard for her to see. 


HE felt that this was an unwholesome 
indulgence, and at two o'clock took baby 
out for an airing. She had not been out a 
quarter of an hour before that deep 
anxiety drove her back to the hotel. No, 
they had not returned. She felt strongly, 
as she wheeled the carriage off for the 
second time, that she must bring her nerves 
and thoughts under control. There must 
be no more “going to pieces.” If she had 
any character, now was the time to show 
it. Deciding that she did have some char- 
acter, she went resolutely away, and did not 
return until a little after four. Even then 
she did not hurry, but deliberately walked 
up the stairs with the baby in her arms. 
They had not come back yet. At least, 
they were not here. They might, of 
course, have come in and gone out again. 
She laid the baby back in the basket, and 
made her comfortable before putting a 
bottle to heat. Then she saw that Adéle’s 
door was open. It seemed to her that it 
had been closed. Yes, surely Adéle had 
shut it when she went away in the morning. 
She looked in. A parcel had been dropped 
on the bed. And on the table stood a box 
of American chocolates, opened and partly 
eaten. Hilda smiled faintly as she glanced 
at them. 
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In your college days you 

Packed your old bull-dog briar 
With LUCKY STRIKE and 
Joined the rollicking cho-rus: 
“The son of a gam-bo-leer! ” 

In every college town, 

For the past forty years and more 
Good old LUCKY STRIKE has 
Helped in the jubilification. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


A young man’s smoke because it’s a manly smoke 
— moderate, mellow and full of rich, fragrant flavor; 
aged from the choicest Kentucky Burley leaf, a prod- 
uct of the golden sunshine, lime-sweetened soil and 
pure streams of the Blue-grass country. No wonder 
LUCKY STRIKE has the luscious smack that you 
can’t get in other brands. 
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pipe or cigarette and yet get an easy, free draft. 
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Why White-Lead Independence Hall P 


It is the birthplace of our nation. It has stood since 1729 and 
the people demand its preservation. Here met the Continental 
Congress which made Washington commander-in-chief of the 
American army. Here the Declaration of Independence was 
framed. Those responsible to the American people for the preser- 
vation of Independence Hall protect it with paint made of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil—the paint that laughs at time and defies the 
weather. 

The preservation of your house is equally important to you. Direct 
your painter to use Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil, mixed for your house and tinted any color. With low first cost 
and long wear you save at both ends and get maximum protection. 
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Ask for Painting Aids No. 22. 
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Lead Company's exhibit is in charge of an experienced decorator whom you 
may consult free of charge. 
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She came back into her own room. As 
she went over to the wardrobe to hang up 
her coat, she saw a white envelope on the 
chair by the door. She had walked right 
by it when she came in. So Adéle had been 
here, and had not waited to give her the 
news. That seemed a little — well, heed- 
less. For she must have known how anx- 
iously Hilda would be waiting. And Blink, 
too —he would think of that. ‘till, no 
news was, in a way, good news. {hat box 
of chocolates was surprisingly reassuring. 
They had been having a good time—a 
boy-and-girl sort of time. They surely 
would not have been staying away for all 
hours, playing like children, nibbling choco- 
lates, were they the bearers of bad news. 

She hung up her coat; then moved over 
to the chair to pick up the letter. It was a 
long, plain envelope, a “legal size” en- 
velope. 


EFORE her outstretched hand touched 
it, she wavered, bent closer, looked. 

It was from Harris Doreyn, and was 
postmarked “London.” 

She picked it up and turned it over and 
over in her hands. It was thick. Either 
he had written a long letter or else there 
were inclosures. 

He was still in London, then — or he had 
been a short twenty-four hours earlier: the 
postmark bore the imprint, “April 2, 10 
A.M.” To-day was the 3d. 

He had been in London all this time - 
weeks and weeks. Yet the last she had 
heard from him had been that brief note, 
written at Chicago in midwinter, announc- 
ing that he was coming to New York ex- 
pressly to see her. She wondered, suddenly 
confused, how he had found her address. 
Doubtless he had got it in New York as he 
passed through. Then he had known, all this 
time, where she was. He could have com- 
municated with her; but he had not done 
so. He had always had tie power to stir her 
to resentment — to unaccountable little re- 
sentments that flared up unexpectedly and 
laughed at logic. She was flaring up now. 
She felt the color rushing into her face. 

She deliberately dropped the still sealed 
letter on the bureau. She went over and 
sat by the window and looked out. She 
decided that she would read the letter as 
soon as this absurd flutter of the nerves 
should have passed. 

What she had told Blink was what she 
really felt deep in her heart and in her rea- 
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Probably you take more pride in your floors 
than in anything else about the house. Most 
women do, for they know that as housekeepers 
they are judged by their floors. 

Therefore, believing that you want all the in- 
formation you can get on how to finish and care 
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son. Even should Harris Doreyn come to 
her as a free man and ask her to become 
his wife, she would have to say no. For 


| too much time had passed. Yes, more 


and more strongly she felt, as she sat 


| there,— her hands relaxed in her lap, de- 
| liberately inhaling deeply the crisp outside 
| air, gazing apparently toward the building 


across the way, but really looking far, far 
into the past,—that the time when she 
might have married successfully had long 


| since gone by. 


She turned slowly in her chair and looked 
for a time at the very little person in the 


| basket who had lately come to play so en- 


| 
| 


grossing a part in her life. She wished 
— nervous and restless again — that Adéle 
would come back. It was all right, of 
course. Such indications as there were 
pointed toward good news rather than bad. 
But it was a strain, waiting like this. 

She raised her arm and looked at the 
watch on her wrist. It was getting on 
toward five o'clock. Why didn’t they 
come? 

She looked again at the watch — it was 
the one Blink had given her. She recalled 
poignantly the moment, there in the cor- 
ridor just outside her door, when he had 
caught her arms and drawn her for an in- 
stant back against him — and how she had 
thought, in a flash of memory, of the mo- 
ment when Harris Doreyn had caught her 
in the same way, in the corridor of that 
Chicago train. 


HAT atangle! What a blind tangle— 
no way out! 

She felt it almost as a pain. 

“Life is terrible,” she thought. 

She came back, and stood looking down 
at the letter. Since she felt certain that 
it could not seriously affect her life now, 
why should she hesitate in this way? One 
might almost think that she was afraid of it. 

Then a warm curiosity surged within her, 
and the color returned to her cheeks. Why 
had he written that painfully brief note 
asking permission to see her in New York? 
Why, receiving no reply, had he gone on 
to London, apparently knowing her ad- 
dress, yet making no effort to see her? 

It occurred to her, with a sharp wrench 
of feeling, that he might have been ill. 
Something might have happened. 

She held the long envelope up to the light, 


| shook it, and carefully tore off one end. 
| 


[TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The photograph above 
shows a building in Brazil, 
Indiana, which was roofed 
in 1872 with feltand gravel 
along the lines of The 
Barrett Specification. 


A few months ago, it was 
necessary to add another 
story to the building and 
the old roof was torn off. 


During 42 years the roof 
never leaked, nor was it 
patched, painted or repaired. 


New York 
Detroit 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Birmingham 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: 


St. John, N.B. 


ah wee 


smal 


5 | 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING 
Boston 


Halifax, N.S. 








The owners wrote to the 
successors of Sims & 
Smither, who put on the 
original roof in 1872, say- 
ing: *‘We want a roof like 
the old one’’—and a Barrett 
Specification Roof will, 
therefore, cover the new 
addition. 


From the viewpoints of 
service and economy Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs are 
preeminently superior to 
any other kind. 
Copies of The Barrett Specifix 


COMPANY 


Cleveland Cincinnati 
Salt Lake City 
Winnipeg 
Sydney, N.S. 


ation free on request. 


St Louis 
Minneapolis 


Montreal Toronto 


Vancouver 
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Sherfey & Kidd Furniture 
Store, 

Brazil, Ind. 
Roofer: Henry C Smither 
Roofing & Sheet Metal Co. 

Indtanapolis, Ind. 
Sims & Smither, 
42 years ago 





Special Notice 


We advise incorpo- 
rating in plans the 
full wording of The 
Barrett Specification, 
in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


If any abbreviated 
torm is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested : 


ROOFING — Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and subject 
to the inspection 
requirement. 











Pittsburgh 
Seattle 








Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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[Continued from page 70] 


The market contains plenty of wholesome 
cereals, crackers, biscuits, cheeses, cocoa, 
coffee, dried fruits, and flavoring extracts. 
By no means is all macaroni colored with 
Martius yellow; there are dozens of mak- 
ers who turn out the real thing. Flour, 
according to a recent Supreme Court de- 
cision, can be bleached with nitrites; 
but nothing forces you to eat such flour, 
for there are many pure brands on the 
market. We can still obtain wholesome 
soups in cans. At present the food prob- 
lem is one of intelligent selection. A 
few years ago the dishonest makers 
unquestionably outnumbered the men 
of conscience: now the situation is re- 
versed. These improvements, however, 
should not make us forget that the 
frauds, in nearly all lines, are still numerous. 
Striking as is the progress we have made, 
the fight for pure food is not yet 
finished. 

In certain lines, however, bad foods have 
almost disappeared or are rapidly disap- 
pearing. In spite of the Remsen Board, 
tomato catsup makers are rapidly giving 
up benzoate of soda. They find that, after 
all, it is chemically possible to market this 
favorite American sauce without preserva- 
tives. Probably the greatest food improve- 
ment of recent years, however, is that 
affecting canned goods. This achieve- 
ment is especially remarkable in that the 
inspiration has largely come from within 
the trade; the canners have joined in a 
general crusade for the reformation of 
themselves. 


Needless Fear of Canned Vegetables 


ANY people still fear canned corn, peas, 

beans, and other vegetables; they have 
heard much of the evils that have prevailed 
in the past and imagine that they still exist. 
This apprehension is entirely groundless. 
There is very little bad material now on 
the market. This is one of the most en- 
couraging facts about the food situation. 
Fresh market vegetables will always make 
a stronger appeal than those put up in tins. 
The fact remains, however, that the canned 
articles furnish a most excellent and nu- 
tritious food supply. The United States, 
with its enormous agricultural resources, 
can never consume in season all the vegeta- 
bles produced; it is a national blessing, 
therefore, especially appreciated by the 


poor, that such great quantities can be 
placed aside in cans and sold at a low 
price. 

It would be hard to find a more fruitful 
illustration of the conservation of natural 
resources than this great industry — made 
possible by Pasteur’s discovery of sterili- 
zation. The extent to which this business 
developed unfortunately gave rise to cer- 
tain abuses. Frequently inferior materials 
were used; factory conditions were too 
often unsanitary. Manufacturers used ben- 
zoic and salicylic acids to prevent a still 
more demoralizing disintegration of their 
product. The three vegetables most ex- 
tensively used and most subject to abuse 
were corn, beans, and peas; each has its 
particular problem. The canners found 
unsatisfactory the natural hue of our 
great national vegetable, Indian corn, 
and bleached it with sulphurous acid 
or dyed it with coal-tar. Evidently the 
quality of their product did not have 
the succulent sweetness that is its most 
popular attribute; so they dosed it with 
saccharin: and they commonly gave 
a creaminess to the liquid by adding 
starch. 


The Successful Fight Against 
French Peas 


HE greatest sinners among the canners 

were not Americans, but the French. 
These specialized in peas and beans — the 
former so characteristic that French peas, or 
petits pois, were esteemed a particular deli- 
cacy. The most noteworthy thing about 
them, next to their diminutive size, was the 
color. This wasa scintillating green. Probably 
most of us imagined that this brilliant green 
was a peculiarity of the peas grown in 
France. Our own canned peas had a dull 
yellowish hue, and, compared with the 
French product, were far from appetizing 
—at least, in appearance. The fact is 
that peas grown in France have precisely 
the same color as those grown in the United 
States. This brilliancy was entirely a 
product of French art. The added ingre- 
dient used was sulphate of copper. People 
who really understood this regarded the 
copper as a_ preservative — something 
that protected the peas from losing their 
color. In reality, it acted merely as a dye, 
giving them a pigment that they had 
never had. 
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i) CharlesH.Wheelock 
Battle Creek, Mich. 















“J-M Service,” says Mr. Wheelock, “makes 
J-M Roofs practically good as new when other 

roofs are gone. I have been putting them on | 
steadily for years and they are ail still good.”” j 


Jouns- Your Roof is our Responsibility | 


poten —because a J-M Roof, when registered with us, is 


permanently in our care—backed up by over half a 
century of recognized business integrity. nl 
No matter what kind of roof—factory, house, barn or 


shed—-J-M Responsibility stands under it to the last. 
We won't let you be dissatisfied with J-M Roofing. 



















Fire- and weather- 









proof, last forever. It must be right. 

oe 0s J-M Responsibility means a way of doing business— 
Weather-proof, fire re- stronger than the guarantee of materials we give you 
tardant, needs no coat- —better than any scrap of paper” ever signed. 






ing. First cost only cost. J-M Roofing on your f makes it cur ft We 
nine Erg ik see to it that it makes good to you—that its service 
to you serves our reputation. 


Permanent, fire resist- 
ant. Light - weight, 






























nderwriters’ and enter- 
smooth surfaced, needs A - direction of the ris, srinethat gives J.-M Recline buyersa 
no paint. For Indus- Board of Fire Underwriters.) positive guarantee of roofing service. 









trial Plants, Big Build- 


We want every buyer of ]-M Roofing —large roof or small —to register his 
ings and all flat roofs. 


roof on our J-M Roof Owners Service Registry Then we can see that you 





J-M REGAL os 2* oe fo Cy from = oe as thousands of other 
**Rubber-Type’’ roof- 
yk uate’ worry about how your roof will 
Pe ky woo ated hen you can leave that to 





DOFING | 
2 Fa Responsibility 


Aton Buti’ ~— HW. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO, Bortsad, ore sentse 


Rochester Syracuse 
Atlanta Cincinnati Dayton Galveston Kansas City Milwaukee New York St. Louis Toledo 














Baltimore Cleveland Denver Houghton Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha St. Paul Washi 
Birmingham Columbus Detroit Houston Louisville Newark,N.J Philadelphia Salt LakeCity Wilkes-Barre 
Boston Dallas Duluth Indianapolis Memphis New Orleans Pittsburg San Francisco Youngstown 





THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 










The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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At last— | 
A light-weight Porcelain Bath Tub 


costing about the same as a good quality 
enameled iron bath and weighing little more— 


Mott’s Light-Weight Porcelain Bath 


marks a new era in bathroom fixtures 


‘THE hn kz “1 first time, spec- 
builder may fF : ™) ify porcelain 
now for the first ; i} baths that will 
time plan to in- 4 place no unusual 
stall a real solid / strain upon the 
porcelain bath (am floors or beams 
tub at a moder- f eyo feel )| of residenices. 


ate cost. Y 
y a By reason of 
—his wife will 7 the reduction of 
be eager forthe |i 5 several hundred 
incomparable | pounds in 
advantages of A Mott bathroom equipped with weight in these 
porce lain—its the new light-weight porcelain tub baths, plumbers 
glistening effect a saving in 
beauty andthe ease with which _ transportation and handling— 
it is kept spotlessly clean. and are thus able to quote you 
Architects can now, forthe a lower price for installation. 


QVAVVIsan 


Y) 
WLLL eed eee: 


To learn more about this remarkable advance in bathroom 
equipment send for Mott’s “‘ Bathroom Book’’=-112 pages. 
Illustrated with photographs of 26 model rooms and suggested 
floor plans. Please include 4c to cover postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1975 


FIFTH AVENUE & 17TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: 


Boston Minneapolis Seattle Portland (Ore) New Orleans Salt Lake City 
Pittsburgh Philadefphia Detroit Denver San Francisco Indianapolis 
Chicago Cleveland Atlanta Washington St. Louis Kansas City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited 107 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg 134 Bleury Street, Montreal 
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Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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The French canner also flooded the Amer- | 
ican market with green beans touched up It gets the trodden-in dirt out of cl 
with the same chemical. He always main- pets which nothing else but a beating 


tained that the copper, “in the quantities will remove. 
used,”” was not injurious, though as long 


ago as 1907 Dr. Wiley, with the assistance 
of his “poison squad,” readily demon- TORRINGTON 
strated that it had a most disastrous effect 
upon animal tissues. Then ensued a five Vacuum Sweeper 
years’ battle, in all its details not especially 
creditable to this government. We must 
give due credit to the Remsen Board. We 
have criticized it freely for the decision in 
favor of benzoate of soda, so its action in 
ruling against sulphate of copper and sac- 
charin must stand on the other side of the 
ledger. The French government used all 
its influence to protect its industry, which 
was a large and profitable one. It sent 
great French scientists over to prove the 
harmlessness of copper sulphate; and it 
used all the resources of French diplo- 
macy to protect the dearly cherished 
petits pois. On July 3, 1912, however, the 
edict went forth shutting the poisoned 
article out of this market after January | 
1, 1913. Doubtless large quantities are | 
still for sale, as the market was well requires no electric or other power, just 
stocked when the decision was made; in | push it back and forth like a carpet 
a year or two more, however, the emerald- sweeper. Its running wheels operate 
hued French pea will probably have a the parts which do the cleaning. 
purely historic interest. Its strong suction takes up the trod- 
den-in dirt, and its revolving brush 
Reforms of American Canners sweeps up surface litter without spread- 
ing dust. 

HE American canners have shown | You won’t soil your hands or clothing 

quite a different attitude. The National when you empty it, and it is easy to 
Canners’ Association has established a scien- empty too. 
tific laboratory in Washington, in charge of Tests have proven that the Torring- 
chemists who were closely associated with ton will do thorough work for years and 
Dr. Wiley in his fight against rotten food. so easily that a child can use it. 
The purpose is to use all the resources | We have been making the famous 
of modern science for the improvement of | adjustable NATIONAL carpet sweeper 
canned goods. As a result of this and | for years, and thousands are in daily use. 
other activities, the whole canning situa- | The fine reputation they have made for 
tion is now pretty clean. Bleaching us is behind the Torrington Vacuum 
agents, preservatives, and artificial sweet- | Sweeper. 
eners are no longer used. The Bureau Write for Booklet 
of Chemistry, in a recent investigation | Housefurnishing, Department, Furni- 
of the canning trade; found that sanitary ture, and Hardware stores nearly every- 
conditions generally prevailed and that where sell them. Ask your dealer to show 
practically all the old familiar abuses you a genuine Torrington. Made in three 
had been abolished. grades. Prices range from $6 to $12. 


One of the most useful reforms instituted | 
by the Department of Agriculture is the | NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 
secent decision abolishing the guaranty 31 Laurel St. Torrington, Conn. 
. 52 Bruce Ave. Westmount, Montreal. 





















































clause. No single matter has caused more 
misapprehension or excited a more power- 
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A Taste that 


Means Something | 


The keen taste of Pebeco is 
the mark of a real dentifrice. 
It drives out lingering sleep- 
tastes, purifies the breath and 
stimulates the blood-flow in 
the gums. It makes the use of 
Pebeco a morning-and-even- 
ing delight. 


PEBECO! 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco owes its keen taste to its distinc- 
tive composition, which has the power of 
neutralizing *‘acid-mouth.** **Acid-mouth,”° 
as everyone now knows, is the great destroyer 
ef teeth. By neutralizing ‘‘acid-mouth,”* 
Pebeco does more than anything else can 
to save your teeth. 

Use Pebeco, the really scientific dentifrice, 
and keep your teeth for years—perhaps a 
lifetime. Send for 


Free Ten-day Trial Tube of 
Pebeco and Acid Test Papers 


They will show you whether you have 

‘‘acid-mouth,*” as nine out of ten people 
have, and how Pebeco counteracts it. 
Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf 
& Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in extra- 
large size tubes. As only one-third of a brushful is used at a 
time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. For trial tube and 
test papers address 








Manufacturing Chemists 
134 William Street New York 


Canadian Office: 
1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 




















ful if subtle influence in corrupting our food 
supply. We have long been familiar with 
the famous legend, appearing conspicu- 
ously on bottles, packages, cans, and other 
containers: “Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, serial No. 
——.” Probably not one man in a hun- 
dred has understood the meaning of those 
words; it has for years misled the most 
intelligent of us. We have assumed from 
this statement that the United States gov- 
ernment had examined the product and 
found that it conformed with the pure food 
law, and we accepted this statement as a 
federal guaranty that the article was whole- 
some. But it meant nothing of the kind. 
It was not intended as a protection to the 
consumer, but to the dealer. What the 
guaranty clause really meant was some- 
thing like this: “I, John Smith, who manu- 


| | factured this article, guarantee to William 
| Jones, the dealer, who sells it, that it does 


not violate the Food and Drugs Act. If 
the federal government proceeds against it 
as a violation, it is to sue me, the maker, 
not William Jones, the retailer.” 


The End of the “* Guaranty Chiiuse’’ 


N the nature of things, retailers did not 
like to load their stock with goods that 
might mean the payment of heavy fines, 


| and, to meet this situation, the manufac- 


turer assumed responsibility. Instead of 
giving such a guaranty with each invoice, 
the manufacturer obtained permission to 
print this statement on the label. The De- 
partment gave this permission innocently 
enough, not foreseeing the lamentable and 
deceptive results. When it learned that 
the American people were accepting this 
phrase as a federal guaranty, it slightly 
changed the wording. The clause then read: 
“Guaranteed by (name of manufacturer),” 
etc. But even this did not help much. 
A few months ago, therefore, the Board of 
Food Inspection issued an order making 
illegal the use of any such legend after May 
1, 1916. Such guaranties in future must be 
a private agreement between maker and 


| dealer, and intended only for their eyes. 


This decision removes one of the last pro- 
tections to the purveyors of unwholesome 
and illegal foods. 
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F you have any doubt 
about the fact that 
“clothes make the man,” 
give us the opportunity 
to make your 


Easter Clothes 

To Your Order— 

$25 and ap 
The livest merchant in 
your city will show you 
our distinctive Woolens 
and send us your meas- 
ure. If you don’t know 
him, write us for his name. 
























































































































































































































































Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building Chicago. U. S. A. 
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“Everywhere,” he said. 

“And you could tunnel —— 

“Every last one of them,” 
“They're all alike.” 

“And so the systeni, the organization of 
corruption and bribery, stands supreme in 
every State?” 

“Every one I know or ever heard 
about,” he said; “‘and I’ve heard of foreign 
Europe and China and South 


he said. 


countries 
Africa 

| interrupted: “In every State where the 
system stood you ‘had to’ — tunnel.” 

Feeling something coming. he only nodded. 

““Same old excuse.” 

He nodded. 

‘Ever operate in a Territory?” 

“Two of ’em,” he said quickly. 

“Ever in a Territory or State so young 
that the system didn’t exist there yet?” 


E saw now what was coming, but he 
H answered. He braced for it, but 
he said he had worked in virgin places. 

“What did you do there?” | asked. 

“We built the system there,” he said; 
and by this answer | knew that | was to 
get the truth unlimited. 

“So you have helped to found the sys- 
tem which you hate. Do you know why 
you did that?” 

“No,” he said; “except it was quicker 
and easier to work with the system, as you 
call it, than with an honest legislature and 
honest courts.” 

“Why?” I asked. But he “gave it up.” 
He tried to see and tell why, but he couldn’t. 
And when | suggested asking the professor 
of economics, he was short with me. ‘“‘Come 
off!’’ he said. We were getting closer to- 
gether, and together we saw that this was 
a salient question — that it seemed to dis- 
pose of the excuse for bribery. 


’ 


“It seems to,” he admitted, “but it 
don’t.” 
“Why not?” | persisted. “You may 


have to conform here in this old State to 
established custom, but you don’t want to 
tell me that you ‘have to’ start the custom 
in a new Territory.” 

He was puzzled, but firm. “That don’t 
sound reasonable,” he said; “but — well, 
I’m just trying to think how far a rail- 
road man would get, being honest, in a new 
Territory. And | can recall] what happened 
to fellows we got up against who played 
honest. It didn’t go. I tell you, it 


Not in politics; 
in a 


don’t go, honesty don’t. 
not in my business; no, not even 
Territory.” 

He was back on his own side again, de- 
fending bribery; and | was on mine. Call- 
ing his attention to this, he laughed and 
said, “Shinny!” It was no use pressing 
him for more light, however. He felt a 
basis for his stand, but couldn’t clearly see 
or state it. So | dropped the subject for 
a time. 


“TTF we could get at your true reason for 

initiating corruption, don’t you think,” 
1 asked, “that we might have the cause 
of the trouble?” 

“* Maybe,” he said. 

“And you have the facts,” I said. “They 
are in your story as you have told it to me. 
All we’ve got to do, then, is to understand 
your story. You summed it up as ‘get- 
ting there.’ Let me sum it up my way.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. 


“You set out, unthinking, to make, 

vaguely, a success of your life. The ideal 
a 

about you was of material success. That 


identified in your mind your own career and 
that of your business. To succeed yourself, 
you made a success of that; and, as you 
said before, you sacrificed everybody and 
everything else to that. You corrupted 
politics and government, party machines, 
newspapers, churches —— ” 

“‘] didn’t say anything about churches,” 
he broke in; “and as for newspapers —— ” 

“Yes, you did,”’ I insisted. “You and 
your crowd went to the churches, supported 
them; you entertained, you talked to, you 
influenced the clergy ——” 

“Legitimately!”” he exclaimed. 

“Honestly,” | agreed. “Typically. You 
made them your friends — made them see 
things your way. But what’s the differ- 
ence? You got them, just the same. You 
—all of you, among you—have the 
churches on the side of your special inter- 
ests and unsympathetic with the common 
interest.” 

He was watching me, frowning, but will- 
ing to see, and so, with those clear eyes of 
his, seeing. 

“And as for the newspapers,” | continued, 
“you told me how you lent them money, 
bonded and bound them, had editors 
fired -———” 

“Yes,” he protested, “but they asked for 
the money; and those editors — say, they 
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Katherine 
M.H. Blackford 


Review of Reviews 
Co., » Irving Place 


New 


WOULD YOU 
EMPLOY THIS MAN? 


You are probably a good judge of character now. Try this test 
on yourself and see how good. Answer these questions : 


Would you employ this man? Ifso, would you employ him as 


Salesman? (a) Is he healthy? 
Executive? (b) Intelligent? 
Clerk? (c) Hone 
Cashier? (d) Industrious? 
Mechanic? (e) Aggressive? 
Chemist? () Would you choose him asa friend? 
Size up this man as if he were actually <u applicant for a position in 
your organization and you were obliged to decide without any assistance from 
references or recommendations. 
Send your analysis to me and I will send you a brief of his record and my 
analysis of him, made solely from his photographs. | will also tell you how 
you can learn to judge men from such data oy ws use of the 


Science of Character Analysis 
21 Practical Lessons by Mail-—lIllustrated 


In this course you learn to judge others quickly and accurately. You learn to 
know what a man’s appearance means——bis face, bis bead, bis hands, his eyes, his 
expression, his walk, his handwriting—everything about him. You do not measure 
his bead or ask him questions or let him know in any way what you are doing. 
There are no repetitions, no theories, but a clean-cut presentation of the 
principles underlying human character—with so many photegraphs, diagrams and 

charts that you can learn and apply the principles rapidly and casily. 
These lessons were prepared for the busy man. Carry them in your 
pocket. Study the faces avout you. You'll never have a dull moment after 
you've begun this study. You cannot learn this science in any cther 
way. The knowledge contained in these lessons has 

never been published before in any form. 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS Co, 
30 Irving Place New York 


Please send me full particulars 


about 


the Science of Character 


Analysis. Also send correct analysis 
of the man shown on this page. 
without charge. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








Dr. Blackford Will 
Teach You 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 
formulated this science during fif- 
teen years of study, research, travel 
and practice. » A scientist and busi- 
ness woman combined,a physician, 
a lecturer,a counselor of thousands 
of people, she makes no statement 
she has not verified—she gives no 
ape ay ia is not practical. 
She was 16,008 a year to in- 
stall “the Wisc lord Employment 
Plan in one industrial establi 


ment. 

you her mvalegete knowledge and 
experience. She and her staff of 
assistants will teach you per- 
sona!ly 


Know Other Men and 
Win 


She is now ready to sive 


In the hard struggle of this day 
for business and social supremacy, 
even a 1 advantage counts. 
You were born with certain talents 
and you have guarded them care- 
fully. Here is one great advantage 
—the biggest you can possib ily 
have. Yeu did not have to be born 
with it; you can acquire it. When 
you know men and women— big 
and little, high and low—you can 
co-operate with them and get them 
to co-operate with you to your 
mutual profit and happiness. 

“n_to the smallest detail and 
up to the largest events in your life 
you can use this science. You will 
come to use it ppateeively all the 
time. You will see TS 
that otherwise you would 
You will see futures for your 
children that you did not 
of. You will see fine points in 
ao cavers, friend you never 

new were there. 


Send your analysis of this 


oe & aie for the full 
it now—today. 


story. But 


Send the 


_ Coupon jata Once 








The Marketplace 


of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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weren't against what we did—they were 
against us; and they used what we did to 
fight us for the chance for their crowds to 
get in and do the same.”’ 

“Oh,” I said, “you didn’t corrupt all 
the press, or all the churches, or even all 
the States — not you alone. As | gathered 
from your tale, there were others in on it. 
You all did it all together, innocently too, 
as | said. The only trouble was that you 
drew or drove over into your fights for your 
little interest the representatives of the 
great general interest. Nobody stood for 
the common interest, and so that was, and 
is, and now must be, you say, continuously 
sacrificed to your special interest.” 

“When did I say that?” he demanded. 

“When you declared that you ‘had 
to’ do it out here—that you couldn’t 
stop it.” 

He let that pass, thinking, seeing. 

“You have a great advantage over most 
of the big corruptionists I know,” | said 
casually; and I paid no heed to the little 
bump the characterization of him as a “big 
corruptionist” gave him. “You not only 
found the system going — you have helped 
to start it. You can see here the effect 
of what you did out West. Describe it to 


me as you see it.” 


E didn’t answer right away, so | 

prompted him. ‘You do see it; you 
must,” | said. “For you wanted to change 
it. What made you say, when you came 
East here, that you were going to take 
your business out of politics?” 

“1 can tell you that,” he said, finding his 
start. “‘It was my son. He’s a fine boy. 
I have a lot of boys and girls, you know — 
seven children. I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion when they were little. I was busy; 
I was busy — getting there. And, say, you 
were awfully dead right when you said | 
was unthinking. | wasn’t founding any 
system — not to my knowledge. I! was build- 
ing railroads, and—that other was by 
the way. We did our politics retail at first, 
a little here and a little there. No system 
about it. We just bought a man when we 
needed him. And then — when it was too 
late, and the other fellow had him, we paid 
high or lost out — then we began getting 
in early, contributing to the campaign 
funds and starting young fellows off. You 
used another word —‘innocent.’ That 
sounds funny of me, but, in a way, it’s 
right.’’ 


“You were just functioning,” | offered 

“That’s it, | guess,” he said. “You 
mean working like a steam engine or a 
horse, not knowing what for.’ 

“That’s functioning,” | said. 


, 


ss, ELL, | was doing that all right 

functioning to beat the band— when 
all of a sudden my oldest boy, Jim, he says 
to me at the dinner-table one day, ‘Dad,’ he 
says, ‘is there anything in those charges 
that you bought and own a big bunch of 
the legislators in the United States Senate 
fight?’ I had, but I didn’t think of that 
then. | thought of that baby boy who 
was asking me that, and | looked at him 
straight in the eyes, and, by Jove, he had 
grown up! He was a young man. | hadn't 
noticed before, | give you my word | 
hadn’t. But I did then, and do you know 
what | came near doing? | came near tell- 
ing him the truth. The very words formed, 
I remember. But | looked around in time, 
and | saw the girls and the little boys and 
the missis. They were all looking at me 
and listening. And—and—’”’ Jamison 
halted, gulped, then finished: “So | 
lied.” 

He put up his hand to ward off the judg- 
ment he thought | would enter in my 
mind. 

“No,” he declared; “that’s not my way. 
I’m no liar. And my boy isn’t. | wouldn’t 
have that. Once, when he lied to me as a 
little chap, I took him out in a wood-shed 
and lammed him. It hurt, but | did it. 
And here | was lying to him. I! remem- 
bered that. And do you know what | did? 
After dinner | took him out, as | did when 
I licked him that time, and told him the 
truth. I says, ‘Jim, do you remember how 
I licked you for lying to me?’ He said he 
did. ‘All right,’ | says; ‘I just lied to you, 
and I’m out here to take my lickin’ from 
you. I’m going to eat dirt and tell you the 
truth; and you can say or do to me any- 
thing you want.’ Then I told him | had 
bought those cattle in the legislature, and 
paid for ’em, and owned ’em, and not only 
for the senatorship, but for any other rotten 
thing | wanted ’em to do.” 

Jamison took out a cigar, examined it. 

“Talk about hurting,” he said, and he 
lit his cigar. Then, remembering, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh!” and offered me one. 

“Let’s see, what were we talking about?”’ 
he said. “Yes, yes, | remember. That's 
how | came to see how it all looked — when 
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I saw it through the eyes of that boy and 
the other children, and how bribery led up 
to lying at home. And | made up my mind, 
and | told my boy Jim then, that | was 
going to quit it. And I meant it, as I| told 
you, and the chance came right along. It 
was soon after that that they gave me the 
call East here. So now you see why | made 
that statement you noticed and remem- 
bered — the promise I| didn’t keep.” 


HY not?” I led. 

“Why not!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
told you why not: I couldn’t. And you've 
told me why not: | can’t.” 

“Why not?” | persisted, and he under- 
stood better. 

“| can’t answer even yet,” he said; “but 
look here: | can tell you what happened 


when | tried, and maybe you can see for 
The Old Man began it — you 


yourself 
know - 
I named his banker boss in New York. 
“Yes,” he said. “He saw the statement 
you saw, and he said, with a grunt, that it 
was ‘entirely unnecessary.’ Our chief 
counsel,—a gentleman, by the way, and 
a Harvard man; old family and fine man- 
ners and all that,—who does most of our 
dirty work, he referred to my speech, with 
a laugh, as a good bluff, only he said it was 
better for the West than the East. ‘We 
don’t know so much about such things and 
about one another out here,’ he said. | 
told him it was no bluff, and when he 
sneered | got so mad that he had to stop, 
look, and listen. But nobody believed me 
at first — not till | began to give orders. 
Then there was a sound like between a 
laugh and a growl. I saw trouble ahead, 
but | stuck. When the politicians called 
to see me, | told them. They took it in 
all sorts of ways. Some grinned; some 
protested seriously; one, the best of ’em, 
argued well with me; most of them said 
nothing. They understood. Say, they 
understood me better than anybody else, 
the pols did, for they saw that | knew 
the game all right. We've been better 
friends ever since, the pols and _ local 


bosses and I. 


“But, of course, they were lost without a 
boss, without a business man to boss them. 
No money, no plans, no orders to carry 
out. When the next campaign came on, they 
looked around for a boss, and there was 
none. They had to make up a citizens’ 


committee, and, of course, they picked out 
‘good, leading business men,’ you know, 
and they were no good. They need a boss, 
too. They could find money, but money 
ain’t enough. They wanted orders — 
somebody to tell them what to do. Well, 
somebody ran that campaign, somebody 
that was nobody, one of our dummy direc- 
tors. There was hell to pay. That legis- 
lature — say, that legislature was a sight. 
A lot of young fellows got in, statesmen, 
ambitious Solons, who learned their politics 
from histories.” 

Jamison paused, to visualize and laugh 
at that legislature. 

“It was awful,” he resumed. “They 
soaked everybody and everything. They 
tried to discriminate. The old gang was in 
control, of course, but not strong, and they 
meant only to give it to me and the Public 
Service Corporations. And, say, they didn’t 
do a thing to us! But they did so much 
that they had to let everybody do what 
they wanted, so the cranks and the re- 
formers broke loose, and all the interests 
suffered. The railroad was hot; every- 
body around me was hot. The papers 
were on to the situation, and they played 
horse, too. There were some scandals, 
of course; and the preachers came to 
life— Oh, it was anarchy. And the Old 
Man hot and mad and mostly silent. 
Once he broke out and said that | got fifty 
thousand a year and — chances to get in 
on good things. ‘What for?’ he says. And 
I remember one thing he said that was 
good. ‘A railroad president is worth about 
ten thousand dollars a year,’ he says, ‘to 
represent the stockholders and run the 
road; the other forty thousand is to repre- 
sent me and run the State. | want — re- 
sults.’ ‘Results’ —that’s what they all said. 


“TAVEN the board of directors — you 

know what directors are — well, even 
my directors had the nerve to perk up and 
kick about results. Once at a meeting, I re- 
member, when the Old Man was not there, 
one of those dummies said I was chosen to get 
results for the Public Service Corporations, 
not to reform politics; and the rest bobbed 
their dummy heads. They had the mob with 
them, our mob, and by and by they had 
me. For —let me tell you this straight — 
it looked for a while as if the whole damn 
works would bust: banks, railroads, public 
service corporations, and — all sorts of pri- 
vate institutions and interests. So, of 
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Did you read ; 
how Ex-Fire Chief Croker 


publicly and purposely set fire to his new home? 


An editorial in THe Eveninc Post, of New York, on Saturday, October 31, 1914, says— 

““It was a sensational object lesson in the possibility of preventing serious damage by fire that 
Ex-Fire Chief Croker gave his dinner guests last evening. A pile of inflammable material was soaked 
with gasoline and lighted. Then the door was closed, and the party sat down to dinner in the next 
room. The former Fire Chief was careful to remind the guests that in the past year there had been a 
loss of two millions of dollars in ‘useless fires’ in residences on Long Island alone. 

How much more evidence will be required to convince us of the desirability of the adoption of 
a thorough-going policy of fire prevention ?’’ 


M® CROKER conducted this startling test to satisfy others, not himself, that 
the modern house can be built firesafe. From years’ experience he knew 
there could be but one outcome—that the fire could not spread beyond the 
room of its origin because walls, partitions and floors of his home were built of 


NATCO-HOLLOW: TILE 


Neteo Hollow Tile This test and the accompanying talk should be in the mind of every one 
i Se See oe planning a new home—the great probabality of fire and the one means of posi- 
ect the entire tive prevention, NATCO HOLLOW TILE. The cost of Natco is but little 
ome against greater than of ordinary construction—and the difference is largely offset by sav 
Gungneny one aj Ng in heat, insurance and maintenance by Natco’s first being Natco's last cost 
eold. A line will bring our 32-page handbook, “‘Fire Proof Houses.’’ Contains photographs 
of typical Natco residences, large and small. An invaluable guide to the prospective 
builder. Mailed anywhere for 10c (in stamps or coin.) Write forittoday. Dept. C 


NATIONAL FIRE :-PR@DFING: COMPANY 
Established 1889 Oy5:-¢, in AllPrincipalCities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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their work, install Fenestra 
windows = does it not point 











Notice how the wide mullions accentuate the vertical lines of the building and add to its architectura) beasty. 


‘Statistics show that 75 per cent of Spolia- 
tion and the big majority of accidents occur 


during the hours of Artificial Lighting’’ 


In these words a famous efficiency expert argues the value of good 
lighting. He predicts that some day ‘‘our industrial captains will de- 
mand the best light as well-as the best tools.”’ 


Here is a partial list of the many concerns (in the automobile busi- 
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ness alone) who use 


fenestra, 


Makers of fine cars and parts realize 
that light and ventilation are essential 
to that accurate, yet rapid work de- 
manded by their line. And so Fenestra 
windows surround their workers with 
walls of daylight and fresh air. 


Maintenance cost is negligible, as 
Fenestra is proof against fire, weather 
and wear, reduces insurance and is 
practically indestructible. 


Our engineering department 1s at your 
free disposal with estimates for Fenestrating 
any building. Write for Our Catalog. 
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course, everything and everybody suffered 
and was scared, and everybody kicked me, 
from the Old Man down to the meanest 
director of the meanest graft in the 
State.” 

He recalled angrily his rage at it all, then 
laughed. 

“| ran the next campaign,” he said, “and 
the next legislature. And | ran ’em, too,” 
he added convincingly.‘ “And I’ve run 
everything ever since, personally, myself, 
and — well,” he finished, “‘there’s been no 
trouble since.” 


E sighed, resting, and | rested too, 

sighing. We both thought a moment 
in silence. Then | picked up the thread 
where he had dropped it. 

“So it’s all right now,” I said. 

“All right!”” he exclaimed. “All right? 
It’s rotten. Say, it’s worse here in the East 
than it is out in the West. It’s solider. 
There we were scrapping. The interests 
were divided. Out here they are merged, 
and they’ve got everything and everybody. 
It’s fierce. ‘All right’! It’s all wrong.” 

“What’s the worst feature of it out 
here?” | asked. “What is it that troubles 
you the most?” 

“Do you really want to know?’”’ he said, 
throwing himself over toward me, and when 
I nodded he said: “It’s the cowardice. 
You understand? Cowardice. Everybody 
is a slave, a cowardly slave. Look at the 
directors — not only mine, but all of ’em. 
Out West a director has a say, you bet. 
But out West even a bought-and-paid-for 
legis!ator will go up to his owner sometimes 
and give him what’s what. But here the pols 
are sheep; and directors — well, they’re 
goats. They have to stand for anything, 
and never a peep. And look at your news- 
paper men — cowards; and your leading 
citizens; and — but, for that matter, look 
at me.” He flushed. “Do you know 
what | am? I’m a tool. 
dubs around here think | am a great 
man, and you — you said | was success- 
ful. I’m a failure. I’m a dirty yellow 
dog, doing dirty yellow work. I’m better 
than the rest only in this — that I know 
it and they don’t; and they like it and | 
— I don’t.” 

He glanced at me. 
don’t your”’ 

I did. 

“| wouldn’t have told you all this, and 
asked you that question, if | liked being a 


“You believe that, 
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“Glasses can be made 
becoming— 


It’s simply a matter of the right 
selection. With our complete 
stock of high grade American 
Optical Company lenses and 
mountings I'll make glasses a 
great deal more becoming to you 
than tired, strained eyes.”’ 

Ask your oculist, optometrist or 
optician—he knows. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


Southbridge, Mass. : @®, 
Largest Manufacturers of a) 


Spectacles, Eveg/asses and 
Lens in the World 


Is Your Refrigerator 


Poisoning Your Food? 


A leading medical authority says: “ Using about one- 
“A poor refrigerator means not only 
wasted ice but often wasted lives 
from spoiled food.” Read what 
physicians and others say about 
wonderful ice-saving and health 
protection the Monroe affords. 
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The Monroe food compartments 
are Genuine Solid Porcelain 
ware —in one piece—over an 
inch thick—every corner rounded. 
Not chea> porcelain-enamel on metal 
base—but one piece of white unbreak- 
able porcelain ware which can be easily 
kept free of germs—no cracks, joints, 
or corners—nothing ta break or chip. 


30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit 
Sold direct from factory at factory 
ce. Freight paid and all money back 
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articles placed in it.” 
Dr. R. E. Starkweath- 
er, Evanston, Ills. 
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once for Free Book 
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— coward. And my boy — he’s in business 
now, and he knows. I’ve always told him 
the truth, so he sees it. And he knows, and 
he’s a coward, but, thank God, he knows 
he is and he don’t like it.” 

We both rested a minute. 
fresh cigar; | relighted mine. 
silent, thinking. 

“Well,” I said at 
going to do about it?” 

He took his cigar out of his mouth and 
stared at me. 

“That’s what I’m asking you! What do 
you think I told you all this for? Fun?” 

I laughed. 

“Oh, you laugh,”’ he said, 
it may be very amusing to you. But it’s no 
child's play for me, not any more. My life 
is on the down grade, and my other boys 
are getting into business and professions, 
and the girls are marrying — rich pups — 
and living the life, the life of cowardice and 
weakness and subordination — all subject 
to somebody. And you laugh!” 


He lighted a 
We puffed, 


last, ““what are you 


irritated, “‘and 


didn’t laugh any more. He was too 

serious and too big and dangerous- 
looking. Also it was a heart in pain, as 
his next speech showed. It was gentler. 

“Don’t you really know what | can do?” 
he asked. 

And I answered him. 

“Yes,” I said, “I do. I don’t know any 
way to help you personally, not you alone. 
It’s a system, an organization of society; 
it’s universal. And it has to be changed — 
the system, not you. You're too late and 
— too lonely.” 

“Late?” he queried. + 

“Yes, late,” | said. “Your sin is not 
bribery. That is only a consequence of your 
sin. You committed your sin in those 
early days, out in the West, when you were 
founding the system out there. It was all 
done in ignorance.” 

“Not all,” he objected; 
it was rotten.” 

“Yes,” I said; “but, as you told your 
story, it showed that you had been playing 
the game a long while before you thought 
of the evil of it. You began with ‘ittle 
wrongs, and proceeded so gradually to the 
big ones that you never really realized what 
you were doing.” 

“That’s so,” he said. 
a wild ass, but an ass.” 

“Now, if you went out there,” I said, 
“you would see that you had to play the 


“T knew a lot of 


“TI was an ass — 
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Finger prints will wash off without 
hurting the most delicate tints —if 
your walls are painted with 





SHERWIN- WILL IAMS 
S1at Sofie 


No spots or finger marks on Flat-Tone walls! Soap 
and water take them off without the slightest mar- 
ring of the dainty tints. Nowadays people prefer 
to paint their walls. They choose Flat-Tone be- 
cause it is a truly sanitary decoration—germs can- 


not hide behind Flat-Tone. 


Flat-Tone is not a cold, shiny kalsomine but a scien- 
tifically prepared oil paint which gives your rooms 
a beautiful, dull warmth that invites and rests the eyes. 


Flat-Tone is economical because it comes ready to 
apply, has great covering power and can be made 
like new with soap and water when soiled. 


Flat-Tone is made in twenty-four beautiful shades. 
Let us show you the beautiful effect to be secured 
with this modern and sanitary wall finish. 
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Sherwin-Williams 
House Paint (S W P) 


A pure lead, zinc and linseed oil paint 
of wonderful weather-resisting and 
great covering power. Accurately 
proportioned and thoroughly ground 
and mixed. 48 shades. In pint, quart 
and gallon cans, ready to apply. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Varnishes 


Mar-not—A wear and water resisting 
varnish for floors. 


Scar-not—A fine varnish for furni- 
ture and woodwork that takes a beau- 
tiful polish and is unaffected by water 
or heat. 


Rexpar—The king of Spar Varnishes 
for out-of-door work. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Old Dutch Enamel 
A pure white enamel, containing no 
gums to crack and cause trouble, 
that lows out evenly and produces a 
spotless, even, white gloss of unusual 
richness. 
Sherwin-Wiiliams 
Floor-Lac 


A combination stain and varnish for 
floors, woodwork and furniture. Puts 
on the color and varnish with one op- 
eration. Very durable and color-fast. 


Portfolio of Painting 
Suggestions 


A practical ainting and decorating 
guide, incl ine 2U color illustrations 
of rooms and exteriors. A great help 
for anyone who has decorating of any 
kind to do. Sent free on request. 


SHERWIN-WILLI. 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Ganon. Fs People’s Gas Bidg. 


San Francisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices 
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Portfolio to 603 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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game according to the rules you laid down, 
and you’d see yourself and your fault as 
old. But it’s just as clear out here. Other 
men started it here, still longer ago; but 
you have to play their game. And their 
game is your game. Doesn’t that relieve 
you of some of the blame?” 

“What?” he asked. 

“Why, that the game you happened, 
unknowing, to start out West in virgin 
States, and the consequent system, are 
exactly the same as the game, and the 
consequent system, that the older 
generation of men happened to start out 
here.” 

He shook his head: no. 

“Doesn’t that coincidence suggest that 
there is some cause other than your wick- 
edness for bribery and corruption East and 
West?” 

He began to light up, so I did. 


“T OOK, now,” | said. “You observed a 

while ago that in every State and Terri- 
tory, and in every country you have heard 
of, this same system has come into being. 
If we went about inquiring, we'd find, you 
and |, that in every city, State, Territory, 
and nation the people were blaming the 
men like you, who are starting or carrying 
on these corrupt practices, in the defense 
of this one common, identical system. 
Couldn’t we see, from our survey, that the 
people were wrong, that a universal effect 
must have a common cause?” 

“| begin to get you,” he said. “You 
mean that when | kick myself for what I 
did out West I’m as wrong as if | kicked 
myself for what the forefathers did 
here.” 

“Right,” I said. “I mean that the evils 
you do, some of the crimes you commit, are 
rooted in something deeper than human 
nature. In other words, you’re a victim, 
not a devil.” 

He smiled. 
ers,”’ he said. 

“I can’t,” I said, laughing. ‘“‘They be- 
lieve in a personal devil, in morality and in 
miracles. They don’t believe that if there 
is an evil effect there must be a cause. No. 
They want to abolish bribery, not the 
causes of bribery.” 

“What are the causes of bribery?” he 
asked. 

“What are you defending here with your 
bribery and corruption?” | asked. 

“Business,” he answered quickly. 


“Go tell that to the reform- 


“My 


business, but other businesses too. Yes, 
business generally.” 

“Do all businesses take part in the cor- 
ruption of politics?” | asked. 

“No,” he said sharply, as if it wefe a 
sore point. “They all ought to contribute, 
but they don’t. Some of them sneak out of 
it. That’s my kick.” 

“Which businesses are active and willing 
contributors, and which are not?” | asked. 

“Well,” he said, “there’s the railroad, 
and our company; we're the biggest. Then, 
all the other public service corporations out 
in the State: gas, electric light, trolleys, 
water, and the contractors, the big ones. 
The little ones do it retail, not in our fund.” 

He was through. 

“The brewers?” | 
nodded. 

“Sure,” he said. 
only of those that worked through us. 
brewers have a system of their own.” 

“But we are asking for all, and the 
brewers are important. And there are 
others —the gamblers, prostitutes, liquor 
dealers, merchants who want to use the 
sidewalks, peddlers who occupy the curbs 
and streets ——” 

I halted. He went on: “Fortune-tellers; 
snide doctors and fakers; certain lawyers 
— big ones, not snides.” 


suggested, and he 


“But I was thinking 
The 


_ HAT do you all have or want?” I 

asked. But he didn’t answer; and 
when | suggested that they all had or de- 
sired ‘‘some privilege from the government,” 
he was not helped. So I put it another 
way: 

“Don’t you all want to make or break 
laws?” 

He began to see. He thought a moment, 
and his eyes cleared. I went on: 

“Your railroads out West wanted fran- 
chises, lands, credit, and all sorts of grants, 
so you went into politics and — got them. 
The railroad out here has those things. 
The promoters went into politics long 
ago and — got them. But it has them 
now. It seeks more and more, but princi- 
pally it is in politics only to protect those 
it has.” 

He was taking this in, frowning but open- 
eyed. I fed him more: 

“Everybody that wants to do something 
not in the public interest has to take part 
in the system of misgovernment. Every- 
body that has or wants something he 
shouldn’t have joins with you in corrupt- 
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The National Standard 
of Quality in Brick 


Study these two pictures 
—they tell a big story to 
every prospective builder. 


RESL DENCE OF J. M. KEITH, § Nyy tig MONT. 
Hy-tex No. 550 Brick Haire. Helens. Mont. 
Roman Si: a hitec 

EQUITABLE “i Grater NEW YORK CiTy 


Graham, Architect 
Hy-tex Porcelain Gray Thompson Co., Builders 


OWERING above the spire of Old Trinity, New York, you see the new thirty- 

eight story Equitable Building. It occupies the entire Broadway front from 

Pine to Cedar Street, and extends to Nassau Street in the rear. It is the largest 
office building in the world. Its whiteness distinguishes this structure from the dull 
tones of most office buildings. As the architect could not find in the market just the 
brick he wanted, he commissioned us to make the brick that would be suitable for his 
color scheme. As a result, we furnished on time 2,750,000 especially made Porcelain 
Grays, which appear in the facing of the thirty-two upper stories. Our capacity and 
reliability of service was such as to meet promptly the demands of 500 bricklayers, 
working daily at the rate of two stories a week. 


Hy-tex Brick 


The residence here shown, situated at 
Missoula, Montana, presents the lines of 
the Western School of Architecture. It is 
faced with Hy-tex Ironspot No. 550, a 
beautiful bronze of medium tone. Note 
how the Roman size of the brick lends 
itself to the horizontal lines of the design. 


The lesson of these two pictures is that 
from the largest office buildings to the 


smallest bungalows, and from Coast to 
Coast, Hy-tex Brick meéts every demand, the 
demand for variety in color-tone and texture 
and for service to the prospective builder 
of any type of architecture any-where. 

Get acquainted with the Hy-tex Standard 
of Service by calling at any of our Exhibit 
Rooms, or by writing for any or all of 
the following booklets: 


Genuine Economy in Home Building, beautifully illustrated in colors, 10 cents. 

The Hy-tex House of Moderate Cost, a valuable plan book, 50 cents (in stamps) 
Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes, a smal! book of more modest plans, 4 cents. 

Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of Brick, useful for designing patterns in brickwork, 10 cents. 


Write now—please address Dept. K-3. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branch Offices and Exhibit Rooms: Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Davenport, DuBois, Pa., 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York City, Omaha, Philadelphia, Toledo, Washington 


SOMEWHERE IN THE HY-TEX LINE THERE IS JUST THE BRICK YOU WANT 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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EIGHT CYLINDER 


‘KING: 


for $1350 complete 


*. ©. B&. DETROIT 


You are Spoiled for Other Cars after a ride in this Eight 


One Demonstration will Prove this Statement 


Flexibility—From two to fifty miles an hour without 
gear changing. 

Silence— No noise or vibration because of continuous 
flow of power (result of eight cylinders and their ar- 
rangement), and lighter engine parts. 

Economy—In spite of its 40-45 horse-power, this car is 
as saving in gasoline, tires, repairs, etc.,.as a moder- 
ate-weight Four. 

Roominess— Because of wonderfully compact power 
plant, has more room in body than a Six of 119" wheel 
base. 

Easy Turning Length—The 113" wheel base is a great 
convenience in city streets, yet the body room is gen- 
erous. 


Durability—This type ot car has amazing longevity. 
Vibration and weight wear a car down; this car has 
neither. 

Accessibility—No other Eight is so “get-at-able” as the 
King. Comparison instantly proves this. 
Comfort—The famous King Cantilever Springs insure 
perfect riding comfort without use of shock-absorbers. 
Equipment—is complete and includes the Ward 
Leonard starting and lighting system and an engine- 
power tire-pump. 

Distinction—There is real distinction in owning an 
Eight. Itis the super-car of motordom. Will you be 
the first in your town or neighborhood? 


Dealers—Applications for territory will be considered strictly in the order received 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 250 West 45th Street 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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ing the government, and the law, and | 
the press, and the churches, and — every- | 
thing.” 

“You can’t say railroads and public serv- 
ice corporations get what they oughtn’t to | 
have,” he said. “They have to have fran- | 
chises and grants and ——”’ 

“Tax exemptions,” | finished, “and land 
grants? And all on the terms they get | 
them on and for the uses they put them | 
tor” 

“But we do have to have railroads and 
public utilities and - 

“Public lands,” I helped, “in private 
hands, to be run for private profits and 
bankers’ grafts,” 


HIS last hit him hard. He knew a lot 

more than most of us about bankers’ 
grafts. But the standardized answer came 
from him. 

“Would you have politicians run the rail- 
roads?”’ he asked. 

“Talking to me?” | questioned in turn. 
“Or are you speaking by force of habit to 
the public?” 

He dropped his eyes, and | asked another 
question that | knew he could answer. 

“Which is rottener with corruption, 
graft, pull, and politics,” | said— “the 
railroad here or the State? Your Public 
Service Corporations or the city? All are 
inefficient, but which are run more in the 
public interest?” 

“Well, but the politicians are rotten 
too.” 

“Who rots them, and why?” I asked; 
and, as | saw him coming, | added: “‘Who 
started it? They don’t know that out here 
in the East; it’s too long ago. But you 
know, you Westerners. Who founds the 
corruption of the State — you business men 
or the pols?” 

He fidgeted a bit, as if he might have said 
something to the peint. And he could have. 
But he passed; so did I. 

“And,” I went on, “what happens the 
moment you stop bribing and running the 
politicians?” 

“They hold us up,” he answered quickly, 
and he looked to me for some reflection of 
the story he had told me of his effort to 
stop it. But I disappointed him. 

“How about those hold-ups?” | 
asked. ‘“‘Honest, now, just between our- 
selves, were those strike bills all such ter- 


rible outrages, or — were some of them | 


right?” 


be Your 
beauty Do 




















(Tlot Water 


Morning and night preceded 
by light touches of Cuticura 
Ointment quickly clear the 
skin and scalp, soften and 
whiten the hands and pro- 
mote the natural beauty of 
skin and hair without resort- 
ing to expensive and often 
dangerous “beauty” fads. 


% SAMPLES FREE 5 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maciean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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He hesitated, glanced up at me, and 
when | besought him to be “on the level, 
now,’ he was. 

“Some of them were right,” he said. 

“Some were silly,” | suggested. “Some 
were insincere and introduced only to raise 
the wind. But those came from your own 
disappointed crooks. In the main, however, 
the tendency of the legislation against you 
was in tke interest of the public — clumsy 
but necessary. Is that a fair statement?” 

“As far as it goes,” he said. 


re OOD,” I said. “Let me go farther. 

Let me say, in your presence, that the 
tendency of politicians, of government, of soci- 
ety and of all men is to go right. When they 
go wrong, something makes them go wrong, 
and their tendency is, like a ship, to right 
themselves. You illustrate that in yourself. 
And you have seen it in the politicians — 
yes, and in the reformers. But when you 
tried, you alone, to quit, they wouldn't; 
and when they tried, all by themselves, to 
quit, when they tried to do right, you 
wouldn't stand for it. You all want to. 
Certainly most men, as individuals, want 
to go right; each one does, and that means 
all. But something—not somebody — 
Some Thing in the organization of society 
makes you all rise up against the other fel- 
low’s reform of the system. What is that 
Thing?” 

He looked to me for the answer. 

“But we have been asking and answer- 
ing that question all the afternoon,” | 
“What is your real, your original 
sin, and how is it to be — stopped? What 
have you done that is really wrong? What 
do you do your bribing and corrupting 
for?”’ 

“Well,” he fumbled, “I see what you say. 
You say it’s privileges, franchises, grants, 
and all that, and | can see that that’s what 
I keep it up for —to protect those things. 
But they are not mine. They belong to the 
companies I represent. I’m trying to get 
at myself, and I’m thinking back to the 
time when | was a young fellow. I didn’t 
know anything about privileges then; never 
heard of them.” 

“What were you after then?” I asked. 
“What did you pay your first bribe for?”’ 

He perked right up. “To get a contract 
a lot of us were after.” 

“Good,” I said. “A good 
What was wrong about that?” 

“That’s what sticks me,” he said. “I 


said. 


example. 


think it was the bribing; and you, you 
seem to think it was— what you call a 
privilege.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “An advantage — 
an advantage over the other bidders. That’s 
all a privilege is. That’s what all of us 
want that do bribery and corruption. We 
buy an advantage, and it isn’t the buying 
and selling that’s wrong. It’s the thing we 
buy and sell. It’s the license to make and 
break laws; to get a monopoly, a special 
right or power. And why do we want 
monopolies and rights and advantages over 
others? To get money and position, and 
all that money and power bring, without 
earning, without really producing values. 
What are you heaping up for your children? 
Shares in privileges, for which you have cor- 
rupted society and the State. To what end? 
So that they can live without working if 
they want to; and —so that they will, to 
protect their privilege, stand by the upper, 
corrupt, corrupting class against you or 
anybody else that wants to get things 
right. And that’s what most of your 
friends and their children have, and want 
more of. That’s what we all want. That’s 
the system of organized society, which 
compels corruption and cowardice, you 
say, everywhere, in all States and in all 
nations.” . 


E was sunk deep in his chair, looking 
across the room out of a window. 
“And,” I called him back, “that’s the 


that you want to stop, you — 
How can you — you alone — break 


” 


system 
alone. 
it down? 

“I can’t, I see,”” he said, looking sharply 
at me. “I get that.” 

“Not if you are to do your duty to the 
great properties and interests you represent, 
the consolidation of privileges put in your 
charge. You can’t stop bribing — not you 
alone. We can. You and | and the other 
fellows together, or most of us. We can 
abolish privileges, all of us altogether. And 
that will stop bribery by removing the temp- 
tation, the incentive. But it’s a social 
problem. Your crimes have a social cause. 
You may have some little private sins of 
your own, but they don’t matter much. 
They hurt only you. But your public sins, 
the real ones, have an economic root, privi- 
lege, and we can root out the fruit, corrup- 
tion, only by rooting out — the root.” 

“But,” he cried, lifting himself in his 
chair and coming at me again, “what does 
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When They’re 
Left Alone 


and the unexpected happens—as it is apt to happen in 
every household—you realize the value, beyond mere 
dollars, of the precaution you have taken in prov:cing 


“THE MOST EFFICIENT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN ” 


The efficiency of the Pyrene Extinguisher, above all others, for all incipient fires in the 
home, stands out as clearly as its recognized superiority for the factory, the power station, the 
railway car, the automobile and the motor boat. Thousands have been eh cue by the War 
and Navy Offices of European governments and by the British Red Cross Society, and are 


now in service. Easy to operaic and non-damaging to delicate fabrics. 


Handsomely and strongly built of solid brass—an ornament to any interior. Price $7. 
i Write for booklet “ The Vital Five Minutes” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 

Aberdeen, 5S. D. Birmingham Charlotte, N.C. Dayton Jacksonville Oklahoma City St. Louis 
ton Charleston, W. Va. Denver Louisville Philadelphia St.Paul 
Bridgeport Chicago Detroit Memphis Phoenix Salt Lake City 

7 3 luffalo Cincinnati Duluth Milwaukee Pittsburg San Antonio 
Biltimore Butte Cleveland Fargo,N.D, NewOrleans Richmond York, Neb 

Pacific Coast Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 

Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Toronto 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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Enjoy the Pure Flavor of Your Tobacco 


by rolling your cigarettes with Riz La Croix papers—the 
universal choice of smokers of experience, because of 
supreme quality, convenience and satisfaction. 


RIZLA © 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Their texture is so pure, light and thin 
—their combustion so perfect —that 
there is not the least trace of 
paper-taste in the cigarette 
smoke. 


They never burst in roll- 
ing and hold perfect shape, 
because of tensile strength 
and natural adhesiveness. \ Two inter- 


esting, illustrated 


Made of the best flax-linen one ' . Booklets—one about RIZ 
LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, 


a pure, ve — the other showing how to “ Roll 
P ® getable product they Wourdaa"eapeans teentaneehans \ 
in U.S. on request Address The American ’ 


are entirely pure and healthful. Tobacco Co., Room1182 111 Fifth Avenue, N Y¥ 








Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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this all mean to me? What am I, person- 
ally, to do?” 

“Why,” I said quietly, “it seems to 
me that you should go right on doing 
as you have been doing.” He watched 
me. “Yes,” | insisted; “your part is to 
continue to protect the interests in your 
charge, and, if necessary and when nec- 
essary, bribe, corrupt, control, intimidate — 
govern. I wouldn’t do any unnecessary 
harm, but ——” 


T wasn’t acceptable to him; that was 

plain. His eyes flashed; his mouth, his 
whole splendid face, hardened. 

“So that’s your advice to me, then, is 
it?” he said. 

“That’s my soberest counsel,” I said. 

“Well, sir,” he loaded, getting ready to 
fire, “would you like to know what | think 
of your soberest counsel?” 

“| would, indeed,” | said. 

“Well,” he fired, “it’s rotten!” He rose 
to his feet, but he kept his aim on me. 
“It’s just plain damned rotten.” 

And he wheeled and walked away, a truly 
disgusted, disappointed, indignant man. 

“What,” I asked easily, “what is so rotten 
about it? Lots of men in your position 
have declared they must and would do just 
that. And you yourself ——” 

“Ah, yes,” he came back to say, “that’s 
true, and that’s bad enough. It’s rotten 
enough to go and do what | do and can’t 
help; but for you to come along and delib- 
erately to advise it — that is ——” 

I was afraid he would say something too 
harsh, so I broke in. 

“Intelligent,” | said. “That is adding 
intelligence to sin. And that’s what I’m 
trying to do. I believe in intelligence. | 
believe that as soon as we quit fooling our- 
selves, quit excusing our own crimes and 
deadening our perception of them, that as 
soon as we can learn to say, ‘This that I do 
is rotten; | have to do it, but it is rotten’ 
— then we may begin to look for causes of 
crime and — deliver ourselves from temp- 
tation.” 

That held his attention, but | took him 
back to where we had left off. 

“However,” | said, “that’s theory. Let’s 
get down to the practical problem. You 
reject my counsel — to go on; and you re- 
jected your pastors’ counsel — to quit. All 
right. What will you do? You can’t quit, 
and you won’t go on. What will — what 
can you do?” 
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BURROWES 


skebaak = 


*722 
Billiard 


DOWN 


A few cents a day will soon make you the 

owner of a handsome Burrowes Table. You can 

play on the Tabie while paying for it. No special room 

is needed. Burrowes Tables can be mounted on dining os 
library table or on their own legs or folding stand. Put up os 
taken down in a minute. Sizes range up to 4 54x ft. (standard). 


Used by Experts 
Burrowes Tables are splendidly made and correct in every detail. 
Some of the leading professionals use them for home practice. 
Terms are very easy—$1 or more down (depending upon size 
and style selected), and a small amount each month. Prices 
from $15 up. Cues, balls, etc., free. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 

On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on it 
one wee! If enendisacsety return it, and on its receipt we 
will refund your de; ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for mustented catalog giving prices, terma, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 85 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


Demand BURROWES Folding Caré 
Tables—sold by Good Furni- 
ture 


BURROWES Rustless Insect 
* Sorcens are Worild-S:andard 








Boat 
Paid Him 
$516.99 In 

63 Days 


This 


He Sold It 
At a Profit 
of $153.75 


_ D. H. Durgin, of Blue Creek, Wash., whose boat is illustrated 

writes: ““I made this boat pay me §516.00 in 63 days and 
— ‘sold it for $250.00. I built it after a Brooks Pattern and it cost 
me only $96.25 complete."’ 

Build Your Boat by the Brooks System 
Save two-thirds cost. We furnish full-size patterns, or furnish pat- 
terns and knocked-down frame, or we furnish the complete 
knocked-down boat, illustrated instructions always included 
The Brooks System yy a beautiful cruiser, a speedy motor 
boat, a family launch, ** bottom, sailboat, rowboat or canoe— 
any style boat within eae reach of anyone. 

Write Today for Free Boat Book 

and see the fine models that you can build easily in spare time. §3 
and up buvs complete set of patterns. Only $37.00 buys complete 
knocked-down frame for 23-foot power boat with complete patterns 
to finish. Book tells all. Write for it today. 

BROOKS MPO. CO., 6103 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich 

The Largest Pant of ies Kind in the World 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat-Buliding 
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Let Us Set Tuis 
sah c= Home 


4 A Price Possible . \ 
Only by the Lewis Method 


This beautiful bungalow ‘‘Madrid” is only one 
of over 100 houses shown and priced 
great free book. We supply any bones complete, 
without your bothering wit 
ber dealers and others waiting to have “‘a finger in your pie.” 


LEWIS-BUILT READY-CUT CONSTRUCTION 


m our V 


architects, middlemen, lum- 


means prevaring the house at the mills, sawing and working 


to Ot, then shipping direct ‘o you. Accura lans 
furnished; best ae oo took ulti only yd ST pay. 
Send for the Lewis-Built House Book— 
an art galle Cc ov 
100 original bu bungalows, cottages, houses of a kind, 
tome as low as $246.00. Your house, the one you have dreamed of, 
at a price within jen reach. Build now, while building ie — 


LEWIS MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 387 BAY CITY, MICH, 
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CARMEN 


Complexion Powder 
unless they had proven to their satisfaction that it 


Is the Best BEAUTIFIER for 
All COMPLEXIONS 


We believe that until you have used this powder 
you will never have as Beautiful a complexion as 

possible for you to have. 

No matter if the skin is roughened, Carmen 
Powder is so pure, so unusually fine that it will 
not produce that “over-powdered look,” but will 
give that clean, transparent effect and ve 
texture so admired and so seld seen pt in 
the rare, naturally beautiful complexion. 


Won’t You Try We It? 
50c Everywhere — White, 

Purse size box and mirror containing — or 
three weeks’ supply of Carmen (state shade) sent 
for 10c silver and 2c stamp. 

STAFFORD-MILLER CoO., 
S13 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 











| social, you remember. 
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| We 
| causes of your corruption and ours, and so 


| dishonesty, poverty and riches. 





“T can fight,”’ he charged. 

“Yes,” I said. “That you can do. You 
can’t win; you'll be beaten, crushed. You 
know that even better than |. You know 
the power of the system; you've seen it 
crush reformers. So you can foresee all 
that will happen to you. Which doesn’t 
matter — to me, to us. Only it’s martyr- 
dom, remember; and that is something 
any one may choose for himself, but no one 
should advise another to undertake.” 

He was intensely interested. “‘ You mean 
that it’s all right for me to make a fool 


| of myself, but wrong for you to advise 


me to.” 

“Precisely,” I said. “And, besides, your 
martyrdom would only save your soul, not 
society. It would set you right with your- 
self; it wouldn’t set the wrong right. That’s 
” And I smiled. 
E was thinking rapidly, hotly, like a 

caged thing. 

“What else had you thought of doing?” 
I asked casually. 

“I can resign,” he challenged, and | felt 
that that was uppermost in his mind. 

“Sneak?” | replied. “Run away?” | 
shrugged my shoulders. “Yes, you can 
run. But that’s a little like fighting; it’s 
only saving your own soul.” 

“Well,” he blurted, “but that’s 
thing.” 

“It’s nothing,” | 


some- 


contradicted — “no- 
thing to the rest of us. That’s a mistake 
you have made from the first. You used to 
think your life and career were important; 
now it’s your soul. And you may be right; 
but | don’t think so, and most people don’t. 
We want to save all souls, not yours alone. 
want to retire not you, but the 


our children, and 
from cowardice and 
That seems 
You and your soul may 
so far as we are con- 


save — ourselves, and 
yours, Mr. Jamison, 


important to us. 
go plumb to hell, 
cerned.” 

“But—” he exclaimed, 

-” He halted. 

“«] —]|—’” | mimicked, as if in dis- 
gust. “You are a victim of the church 
doctrine of individual salvation, which 
taught you and me and all of us so-called 
Christians to save our own souls in the 
world hereafter, and to let society go to 
hell in this. That’s what we are chang- 
ing these days. We are reviving Chris- 


— but 
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It’s so much 
easier to 
Inter-phone! 


Old ways quickly give 
place to better methods. 
Nowadays to strain one’s 
voice by undignified loud 
calling to the maid is entirely 
unnecessary. So is the 
tedious stair-climbing when 
the maid can’t hear. 


How much easier and 
how indicative of a well- 
ordered household to pick 
up the Inter-phone and 
quietly give directions! The 
maid can hear distinctly and 
you can hear her replies. 


Western Electric 


Inter-phones 


can be quickly and easily installed in any 
home—old or new. The illustration shows 
Inter-phones installed in bedroom and 
kitchen. Such a set costs only $15, and 
can be purchased at your local electrical 
store or direct from us. Send us the $15 
and we will ship the outfit by parcel post, 
together with full directions for installing. 
If you wish to know more about these great little 


step-savers, write for our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Way of Convenience,’’ asking for booklet No.23.-M. 


paanainche~ ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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| Drug Addiction 
and Alcoholism 


The Towns method is an effica- 
cious treatment for drug addiction 
and alcoholism and has been favorably 
known to the medical profession for 
the past fourteen years. The Towns 
Hospital in New York, which has been 
established since 1901, is under the 
personal supervision of Charles B. 
Towns, whose successful work has been 
widely commended by both the lay 
and the medical press; he is the author 
of the Boylan Bill, now a New York 
State law, regulating the traffic in habit- 
forming drugs. The Towns Hospital 


is not connected, either directly or re- 
motely, with any other institution, indi- 
vidual or method and is distinguished 
by the following features: 


It is a hospital in all the name im- 
plies, under the direction of resident 
physicians and with a consulting board 
of well-known physicians; 

The treatment is very brief and pre- 
vents undue suffering; 


Absolute and Complete 


Privacy is Insured; 

There is one, definite, final charge. 
There are and can be no extras. 

Rooms can be had en suite for those 
who desire such accommodations, and 
special provision is made for patients 
of moderate means. 

Write or call for copies of special 
articles by Charles B. Towns, reprinted 
from the “Century Magazine”: 

“Help for the Hard’ Drinker,” “The 
Peril of the Drug Habit,” etc. 


THE TOWNS HOSPITAL 
293 Central Park West 
New York City 


| you out. 
doesn’t.” 


| the rest? 





| . * . . . 
y | tianity. We are trying to make it possible 


to love our neighbor as well as ourselves. 

And so I say to you, go on a bribing, Mr. 
| Jamison.” 

' “TI don’t bribe,” he said. 

“No,” I said, “not any more. You have 
risen to the place where you only corrupt. 
You hire some other fellow to do the actual 

| bribing — your Harvard man. You do the 
clean work. You give him the money and 
the orders, and leave the dirty work to him. 
And you argue to yourself that that lets 
It doesn’t, and you know it 


And he did know that. He was silent. 


| I changed my tone. 


- ON’T do that any more, Mr. Jamison,” 
I pleaded. “ Don’t let anybody else do 
your bribing for you. Do it, but do it all 
yourself.” 
“On what theory?” he flashed, at bay. 
“On the theory I’ve just stated,” | 


answered — “the Christian theory of sacri- 


fice: that, if anybody is to go to hell for 
any purpose of yours, you should go, you 


| yourself and your own soul.” 


“In other words,” he said, “you tell me 
to go to hell.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “Literally.” 

He laughed bitterly, turned, walked 


| away, and, coming back, took his favorite 


pose — leaning with both hands on the table. 
““Go on,” he said. “I! like this. What's 
How am | to work it all out?” 


“Very simply,” I said. “You accept the 


| situation as it is; all wrong, but, for you, 
| unalterable. 
| tem of cowardly corruption, but necessary 


You recognize that it’s a sys- 


to law and order and business. And you 


| take over the whole job, clean work and 


dirty work—you alone. This to save 
others from it. Which means that you not 
only nominate judges, and entertain them 
and bishops and editors and — statesmen, 
but that when any money is to be passed, 
even small sums to little people, you pay 
it — you, with your own hands.” 

“And go to jail?” he suggested sarcas- 
tically. 

“Well, jail is hell,” I suggested. “And 
you must hate yourself to think of that 
loyal little politician who went to jail for 
you here three years ago.”’ 

That hurt. He jerked himself upright, 








| and an angry denial was forthcoming. 
| stopped it: “Had you fooled yourself 


about that case?” 
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You, too, 
would write 
such a letter! 


OMETIMES when you read let- 

ters like this from Col. Watterson 
and other noted men of affairs who 
have endorsed Sanatogen, you cannot 
help but wonder—'Why did they 
write such letters?’’ 


And truly, it is remarkable—for such 
men rarely endorse any article. And 
yet, even though YOU were one of 
the world’s leaders, you, too, would 
write just such a letter ! 


For imagine yourself in such a 
man’s place—at the height of your 
powers, but handicapped by 
stubborn ill-health that threatens 
your very Career. 


And then, suppose that you begin to 
take Sanatogen, and as it feeds and 
rebuilds the impoverished nerve 
cells, you FEEL the old-time vital- 
ity return, with a new vigor of mind 
and a new elasticity of body— 


Wouldn’t you be grateful? And 
wouldn’t you be willing, ay, 
even eager, to tell others the 
good that Sanatogen had done 

for you just as Col. Watterson 

and scores of other noted 
people have done? 

Sanatogen is sold by Ewe 


druggists everywhere in 
sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International 
Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 


SANA LOG E 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21.000 PHYSICIAN 


Send 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—* Health in the Making.”” Written in his attractive manner and filled 


with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is FREE 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24-C Irving Place, New York. 


For your own interest—Patronize McClure Manufacturers 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong— 
Vigorous—full of Life 
and Energy. 

You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your body 
strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 

You can imcrease or reduce your 
weight. 

I no longer need to say what “I can do” 
but what “I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their very 


best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 
BP rnage My Pupils Say: 


one notices the change in my 
come it has lost that yellow 
| -olor.” 


‘Just think what you have done for 


breathe now, 
how 1 
younger. 


“Just think! I have not had f pill 
or a cathartic since eo 5 Soe and I used 
to take one every night 


“My weight has snesenced 30 
pounds. I aa know what indi- 
sestion is any m and my nerves 
are sorésted! I exw. like a baby." 


“Miss Cocroft, I have taken off m 
glasses and my catarrh is so mu. 
better. Isn't that good?’ 


“I feel as if I could look ev 
woman and child in the face w 


It i sw 
T feel 1 years 


ter 
how to tell you or to thank you.” 


like these come to me 
Do you wonder I want $9 belie 
every woman to vibrant health 
rite me your fauits of 
or figure. Your 
strict 


» in 
=~ not help you I will tell Ay: what will. 


day. 
ce 
I can- 
My Interesting book pits how to stand and walk correctly and 
of wital interest to women. You are 

Write forit. It is FREE. If you do not need 
dear Ihave wonder- 


me, you may be able to help a hada 
py and I'd like to tell you about it. Tam at my deck 
8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 95 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


\ 


_ covering another feeling. 
| What then?” 


| crime, and I’m a criminal. 


| like most men. 








Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is a recog- 
nized authority upon the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women, and is daily in personal 
charge of her work. 





he said savagely, but he was 
“I pay the bribes. 


“Go on,” 


“Then,” I echoed, “then you go home. 


| Each time after you have done a piece 
| of dirty work or clean, you go home, wait till 
| the family has rétired, and then go to your 


own room. Turn on the light full, and look 
at yourself in the mirror, straight, and say: 
‘I, James J. Jamison, an important man 
with an important soul, | have this day 
bribed (say) ten legislators. That’s a 
Bribery is a 
felony, whether the felon is caught or not; 
so | am a felon. But felonies don’t matter. 


| They are only the means to the real wrong, 
| which is to get something for nothing — 


a lot of money for z little bad service. So 
I’m not only a crook, but a hog. And that 
isn’t the worst of it. I’m an able, intelli- 
gent leading citizen, trusted with all sorts 
of power, and yet | am engaged, systemati- 
cally, in undermining the foundations of 
the State and rotting all the institutions of 
the society in which my children and their 
children, in which the children of the 
American people for generations, shall have 
to grow up compromisers, slaves, cowards. 
That is what | am; that’s what I’m 
doing.’””’ 


PAUSED. His clear eyes were seeing 
himself doing this. He could visualize. 
But he could dodge, too. So I went on: 

“Say this every time, Mr. Jamison, and 
say it out loud. Don’t balk don’t 
dodge; don’t fool yourself. Say it into 
your own face, all alone there, and believe 
it. There is one excuse which your face in 
the mirror may honestly offer: that you 
have to do it; that society is so organized 
that you have to bribe, as | have to lie. So 
say that, too; and believe it. Believe it all. 
That’s the all-important point. Believe 
that this all is true.” 

He uttered an oath, a ripping oath; but 
he asked the next question quietly: 

“Where does it land me? What’s the 
end of it all?” 

“Personally,” | said, “you come out 
clean, clear, and strong — a crook, like the 
rest of us, but a big, brave, honest crook; a 
sinner, as all men are, but knowing it, un- 
No hypocrite, no liar, not 
—at any rate—not to yourself. And 
that’s the only kind of a lie that really mat- 
ters to you, personally: the lie that you tell 
and believe yourself. Nay; that’s the only 


s+. 
lt; 
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Dont Let Accident 
Steal Your Earnings 


You believe in protecting yourself 
against loss by fire or by windstorm. No 
doubt, you carry life insurance. You con- 
sider these kinds of insurance as good 
business. You don't carry accident insur- 
ance. “But,” you say, “I am not liable 
to accident. I don’t travel on trains. I 
don’t run an automobile nor own one. I'll do the same 
things tomorrow that I'm doing today. I spend little time away from my home 
outside of business hours. | don’t need accident insurance.” Here is a wonder- 
ful fact. Most people are hurt in the street and at home. Only one “drummer™ 
in 8,765 is killed in a year. The commercial traveler is a better accident insur- 
ance risk than a minister. 





Pn man in seven is hurt in a year. So any man’s chance of escaping 

jury is six to one—not a wide margin. You say, perhaps, 

t my salary would go on while I would be laid up.” 
< long? If it does, you must shoulder the increased 
expense of a surgeon's services. You must take that sum 
from your family in necessities. The accident leaves a 
hole that is never filled. It robs you of your savings, 
while household costs go on. No one can avoid accident. 

You can avoid its cost. 

It will certainly pay you to know just how you can protect yourself against time-loss, 
against money-loss, against chance and the doctor’s bill as a result of accident — for a pre- 
mium (in the preferred classes) of $3.50* for each $1000 death benefit in the event of acci- 
dental death; $10,000 protection for $35 per year. Varying sums are paid for loss of limbs, 
sight and other permanent injuries. Five dollars per week for every $1000 of insurance if you 


are laid up. Sign and mail the coupon. It will bring a sample EQUITY - VALUE Accident 
or Disability Policy, with fall information. Your signature involves no obligation, of course. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


* Four Dollars in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, L eee 
Arkansas, Texas, ‘Oklahoma and Missou 








MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
7 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me a sample Equity- ee, 
Value { Dechy }Policy and infor — yy 
_ mation, without dean dlgdin on my part, 

as advertised. Occupation 


Name __ 

















The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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Tomato Catsup 


HE good housekeeper, making catsup for her 
family, would make it the Beech-Nut way. 

She would no more recook her materials than we 
do, knowing that to recook a tomato is to lose its 
fresh, delicate flavor. 

She would take the same care as we do to have 
her tomatoes from nearby farms—not shipped long 
distances. 

And she would get the same fine flavor in her 


Catsup as we do in Beech-Nut. 
Get a bottle of Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup from your grocer 
today, and see if we are not right. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 























We can help youdo it. Becau manufacturers with an ori, 
of shipping beautiful,” Master. Built” furniture in sectione—direct at 
We manufacture everything needed in furniture for home, office or club—roode- 
signs in Colonial, Mission Flanders—all carefully selected quarter-sawed oak. 


Buy Direct From Factory And 
Sas Half Of Your Furniture Money fs: 2esicsts 


finest homes all over the world where only best f We not a jobbers 
or wholesalers. We are straight manufacturers, and we oe Se a Twentieth Century method of reducing the size 
of the package. All Brooks “Master-Built” Furniture is 


fates MoT. Dees ro 8, Shipped In Sections— 
rooks Factory Price a Ag us 
ph Assembled in Ten Minutes by Anyone 
weak eaves ebont $20.00 Why not let a few minutes’ pleasant work save you many dollars? Our plan is to ship 
direct to you, the user. Hundreds of dealers now assemble Brooks “Master-Built’ Fur- 
niture in their stores, and sell it at <crom 40 to 50 ome above our prices. They 
recognize its superior quality and the economy our plan. 
Our ~ - Sectional Method Saves Packin Costs— 
% Fre Costs— 4 the Floor Space Usually uired 
Do you wonder yt we can save you half your furniture money? The real won- 
der % why you haven't taken advantage of this money-saving plan before. 
Write us receive the Brooks “Master-Built™ Furniture catalog. You can 
not afford to buy furniture before seeing this book. Send for it today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1903 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 
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kind of lie that hurts society — the lie of 
the liars who believe their own lies: who 
believe that a sin which it is necessary to do 
is not wrong, but right. That’s what makes 
all living a lie for all of us; and a corruption. 
And not bribery and corruption, but the 
justification and the purpose of bribery. 
There’s where the hypocrites hurt. Don’t 
join that bunch. Stay with us crooks, with 
the honest felons, with us self-convicted 
criminals who know we are liars and grafters, 
corrupters and corrupt. Don’t — don’t be 
good. Be what you are —bad.” 

“Don’t be good?” he repeated, 
“Be bad? Why that?” 

“Why?” It was the dazing question of 
a child, and | was dazed. “Why?” I re- 
peated. “‘Why, because — because I| think 
that the honest, intelligent crooks will 
save society in the end, and— meanwhile 
—their own souls.” 


puzzled. 


ND where do you get your authority 
for that?” he demanded, not aggres- 
sively, but earnestly. 

“From the teaching of your religion: 
that God is love; that he is wise; and that 
Jesus, his Son, loved and forgave and pre- 
ferred the sinners, rejecting only the right- 
eous.”” 

He took a turn about the room again, 
stopped at a distance, and said: 

“But how is it to end? You leave me 
bribing and — all that. How long is it to 
go on?” 

‘Till the necessity for it is abolished,” 
said. “Till the social problem is solved!” 

“Yes,” he said, coming back; “I see 
that. But how is that to’be done? What 
am I — what are we to do about that?”’ 

“We are to do what you are doing now,” 
] answered. ‘‘We are to see it. That’s the 
first thing to do — to see that our necessary, 
individual sins and purposes are largely due 
to social causes and ideals which we must 
deal with altogether, letting the sinner go 
or go on, as | do you.” 

“Yes,” he complained, “letting me go on 
— putting it up to me as a duty to go on 
corrupting and bribing and— Say, it’s 
hell, that’s what it is, for me. How long—” 

“It may be hell,” I corrected, “but it 
isn’t a duty. It’s only a necessity for you 
or — somebody. Government, society, must 
be kept corrupt to stand for privileges and 
vested rights and wrongs. Your part is 
simply to play the devn in this one little 


, 


State.” 


The Babies of Our Nation 
Need Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


All over our land to-day you see movements toward the 
prevention rather than the cure of disease. In looking after the 
nation's future, our attention should center on the new-born 
babes. It is their right to have given them in the very begin- 
ning of their existence every assistance possible to insure them 
strong, healthy, yiawes constitutions. 

Nearly all the leading medical authorities to-day say ‘‘clean, 
pure Holstein cows’ milk is best for infant feeding’ because it is 
nearest to the human mother's milk, and in addition it im- 
parts the strength and vitality of the large, strong and vigor- 
ous black-and-white Holstein cow. 

What's good for baby is good for any invalid or convales- 
cent. Holstein milk is naturally light-colored. Don't im- 
agine that yellow milk is bette r, for it isn't. Investigate pure- 
bred regist« red Holstein cows’ milk by sending for our Free 
booklet, *“The Story of Holstein Milk.’ 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


8-P American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 





NABLES you to 
ist 


render artistical- 
ly the world’s best 
music on that mas- 
terpiece of piano con- 
struction, the 


Emerson 
Dealers in principal cities and towns 
Send for catalog 
Emerson Piano Company 
Boston (Established 1849) Mass. 
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24 Years Testing 
Cows in England 


—eleven different breeds—shows that 
the Jerseys produce butter at the 
lowest cost. 2902 Jerseys, aged from 
2 to 17 years, have borne the test in 
competition with the other breeds, 


Jersey Cows 


The Jersey is the mcst 

efficient cow because 

she combines richness 

with quantity of milk, 

quality of all dairy prod- 
ucts, persistency in yield, economy 
of production. If you keep but one 
cow, let it be the gentle, easy keeping 
Jersey. We are always glad to sup- 
ply trustworthy information. 


me NW 3d Sereets Row ¥e 
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the new 
TreeS 


urgery 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid and 
unusual opportunities to honorable young 
men. A 20 to 28. Students must have 
attended high school, be physically sound, 
and of good character. After completing 
two years’ course, good men make large 
annual incomes. Positions guaranteed to 
good men after graduation. Every city, 

ark, a! or private estate needs an 
Expert Tree Surgeon. Positions open also 
with fh established companies or State and 
National Governments. Special atten- 
tion to Fruit Growing. Tuition moder- 
ate, including first year’s board. We pay 
salary second year. Write promptly for 
full ovay tat Ad doesn, ts — 

ve nstitute ree 
Box 754, KENT, OHIO 


Antique Rugs Worth | 
More Than Diamonds 











You live with them, in your library, in your hall, in 
your living-rooms, their soft glow and warm charm 
grow upon you. They are constant sources of sat- 
isfaction _ your pride of ownership strengthens 
with their 4 
It is my hob “J to buy and sell thick antique rugs of 
unusual character. I do not aim to sell you one rug. 
but want to make you a customer for life. Lam wil 
ing to send you a selection of rugs that will har- 
monize with your particular furnishings and decor- 
ations. Examine them peneenely. buy what you want. 
I pay express both wa 

rite today for List roa Booklet. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. . A, Retived 
5 LEITCH AVE., SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 








“A fine part,” he sneered. 

“Well,” I said, “what else is there for you 
to do, you alone? We have covered that 
ground.” 

“I know,” he said, “and I’m accepting 
that. But what I’m asking now is, how long 
am I to play — the devil?” 

“Till you see,” 1 said, and | repeated, 
“till you see that enough of us see things 
as they are, and want to set them right — 
to do it intelligently, together.” 

“And then,” he said, “then | — what will 
my part be then?” 

“Then you can join our movement,” | 
said. “Or,” I laughed, “‘since you are what 
you are, the president of the Public Service 
Corporations Company and the responsible 
head of the system in this State, you need 
not join us openly. It would be enough if 
you would not oppose the movement — 
with bribery and corruption and lamenta- 
tions over law and order.” 

He didn’t laugh; he was serious. 

“I can’t always make out whether you 
mean all that you say or not,” he said. 

“Neither can I,” | admitted. “I’m like 
you. I do my best, that’s all. You do bad 
acts; I give bad advice. But we don’t 
know any better. And what’s the difference, 
so long as we know that what we do and say 
is bad? That’s where we save our souls.” 


OME two years later Mr. Jamison re- 
signed. The newspapers reported the 


_ event, but gave no explanation, treating it 
| simply as the natural close of a long, ardu- 
| ous, and honorable service. | hadn’t seen 


or heard from him since my interview, and 


| the only inkling I had as to what use he had 
| made of my advice was in a remark in two 
| letters I received from his editor. These 


letters dealt with other business, but in 
each of them the editor referred to his 
patron boss in identical language. 

“What did you do to Jamison?” he wrote. 
“You spoiled his life somehow.” 

But | saw Mr. Jamison a month or so 
after he resigned. It was in the lobby of a 
hotel in New York. He looked well. But 
he avoided me. | saw his look at me, and 


| the “cut” was clean. My first impulse was 
| to take it; but the second was to speak to 


him, and I did. I crossed the lobby and, 
touching his arm, greeted him. 

“How do you do, Mr. Jamison?” 

“Oh, how are you?” he answered; but 
he wasn’t cordial, and he wasn’t com- 


' fortable. 
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in Ameri 

In erica 
He could scarcely wait for balmy spring days, to launch his Mullins 
Boat— now he begrudges every moment spent ashore. That’s 
natural —so many of nature’s really delightful spots are accessible 
only by boat. 
When you feel the call of the water and the wild places, remember 


© MULLINS BOATS & 


Sturdy craft—and beautiful—designed by America’s foremost Naval 
Architects, manufactured by the most modern methods in the largest 


boat factory in the world, powered with both 2 and 4cycle motors. Mullins catalog, beautifully illus- 


trating in colors, our full line of 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 29 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio wood and steel boats, a really 
Also manufacturers of the celebrated CHARLES RIVER MODEL CANOES fascinating book, is free. 


Ale,” Ae ‘ 7 sata Mec... iene ROM eae all 


A Naueseit ty In Every Home! 
In Easy Reach Of All! 


One of the most useful and beautiful pieces of furniture you can possibly own is a 
if 


Kroehler Bed Davenport 


It is a handsome, durably upholstered davenport, that can be instantly converted 
into a full size double bed by merely unfolding the concealed bed section. 


This bed is luxuriously comfortable and 
will give 2 guests every possible com- 
fort—or will serve as a regular 
nightly bed for your family. 

Because of its double utility it is £ 
f, 


It 


a positive economy. t 


SAVES SPACE, SAVES RENT, MAKES 
1 ROOM SEEM LIKE 2 


Sanitary, all-steel bed frame and springs. Removable felte 
mattress—you don't sleep on the upholstering. Plenty of room 
for pillows and bedding within folded bed —opens_ and closes 
easily. Simple, indestructible, incomparable, GUARAN- 
TEED in every way. 


For sale by ail reliable furniture stores 


Owing to our treme eons manufacturing 
facilities and huge out ican buy a 
KROEHLER BED BA AVEN ‘PORT at 
a low price, on easy terms, from dealers 
anywhere. 

Many styles to select from—one of them is 
sure to please you. As an assurance of high 
quality insist on seeing the word KROEHLER 
stamped on the metal bed frame. If your 
dealer will not supply you, write us. 


P. E. KROEHLER MFG. CO., 
Naperville, Ill 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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Trunk Troubles T ecminased | 








mF you cannot visit our Boston or New York stores, we 
urge you to write our Home Office, Bangor, Maine, for 
free copy of our illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of 


Parkhurst’s 


WARDROBE 


‘Trunks 


which are conceded to be designea. constructed and finished 
just a little better than any other wardrobe trunk made. 





— 
aout EO NE ste 


J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 
Home Office. 289 Main St., Bangor, Maine 

161 Summer St., Boston 325 Fifth Ave., New York 
Sold in Boston by Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 








For ot A Stillwell California 


Bungalow 
Our Books Show 132 Plans 
"Representative Cal. Homes” 
), $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
$600 to ~ Jon 


*Little site alows” 
31, $300 to $1708 Price 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books $1 -— Postpaid 
\o., Architects, 4232 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 


Fri at it Xo ur, Own 


ve money. Big money 
SAonee rh Notary others. -, easy, rules sent. 
actory for illustrated press catalog, TYPE, ak 
paper, samples, 2c. THE ESS CO., +» Conn, 


S7TY PEWRITERS,,:: 
$15.00 at 


ep. SOLD er RENTED A 








ments if desired. Write for Catalog 11 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. Lik 








STUDY 


LAW 


A thorough course of instruction by mail 
by able practising lawyers; prepares you 
for admission in amy State; failure — 
ae our method, highly endorsed by 
omplete, comprehensive and —— 4m un- 

oun »od ; only requirement ability to read 
English. 

Lincoln said: “/ wil? study and get 

ready and maybe my chance will 


on you rn for your chance? Law of- 

fers more chance for success and prosper- 

ity than any other profession or Lusiness 

——fits you for success in any line. The 

ambitious man or woman or the one who 
works for others should grasp this opportunity. Keep your present em- 
ployment while learn’ng. Payment very reasonable. 

VP rite at once for free catalogue 


LINCOLN 





and —— 





LAW TION 
Dept. 7 203 Broadway New York City 








“| thought,” I said, “that you were 
avoiding me, and | didn’t like it; not that 
way. I’d rather have you cut me this way, 
face to face. What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said uneasily; but he 
looked at me, and then he laughed, that 
bitter laugh of his. “Only,” he said, “I 
— sneaked.” 

“Yes,” I said; “I saw that you decided 
to resign. I was sorry.” 

And he gave way. “I couldn’t stand it,” 
he said. “I tried to goon. Say, I tried to 


| go on bribing and corrupting, as you put 
| it, as hard as | tried to quit, and I couldn’t. 


I couldn’t do either; couldn’t quit, and 
couldn’t go on. It’s impossible. So I just 
sneaked.” 

“It’s hard to be intelligently crooked,” 
I said. 

“Hard!” he exclaimed. “It’s impossible. 
Or honest, either,” he declared, himself 
again. 

“That’s why we all — sneak,” I said. 

“Do wer” he cried, and he grasped my 
hand in both of his. “Do you? Do we 


| all 


“Sure,” I laughed. 
And he laughed, too. 


HEN we're all either crooks or— 
sneaks,” he said. 
“Or righteous men.” 
“And what’s the difference?” he asked. 
“We know,” | said. “We intelligent 
men know we are crooks and sneaks, 


“They don’t?” he finished; and, as | 


| nodded, the old shadow clouded his face, 


and he dropped my hand. “They’re hap- 
pier than we are,” he said sadly. “Intelli- 
gence makes — everything impossible.” 

“Not everything,” I said. “Only right- 
eousness and bribery and corruption and — 
the system 

“How can you prove that?” he de- 
manded. 

“By you,” | answered. “If everybody 
saw the thing as you do, they would do as 
you have done.” 

“What?” he said bitterly. “Resign? 


| Retire? Sneak?” 


“No,” I said. “Be unhappy. They'd 
be so unhappy that by and by they’d retire 


| the system.” 


“Maybe,” he said doubtfully. 

“Oh,” I protested, “you mustn’t think 
that you and I are the only ones.” 

And so, with a laugh, we — sneaked. 
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This winter on the Aisne, along a battle line extending a hundred 
miles, in trenches of frozen earth, the men of France and her Allies, 
covered with ice and driven by hail and sleet, are fighting for the ideals 
of Democracy. It is not only shells that kill, but there is the suffering 
from cold and exposure. Will you help to relieve that suffering? 
When in the snows of Valley Forge your ancestors struggled to create 
this Republic, the strangers who came to their aid were LaFayette and 
the people of France. Let us now manifest our sympathy by efforts to 
relieve the suffering of her Soldiers. 
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[Continued from page 40] 

“I am not leaving you,” she told him. 
“1 don’t even know that I am blaming you. 
But I am not going to have anything to do 
with it, and that’s flat.” 

So it happened that K., making a spring 
pilgrimage to see Tillie, stopped astounded 
in the road. The weather was warm, and 
he carried his Norfolk coat over his arm. 
The little house was bustling; a dozen 
automobiles were parked in the barn-yard. 
The bar was crowded, and a barkeeper in 
a white coat was mixing drinks .with the 
casual indifference of his kind. There were 
tables under the trees on the lawn, and a 
new sign on the gate. 

Even Schwitter bore a new look of pros- 
perity. Over his schooner of beer K. gath- 
ered something of the story. 

“I’m not proud of it, Mr. Le Moyne. 
I’ve come to do a good many things the 
last year or so that I never thought I would 
do. But one thing leads to another. First 
I took Tillie away from her good position, 
and after that nothing went right. Then 
there were things coming on’’— he looked 
at K. anxiously — “that meant more ex- 
pense. I would be glad if you wouldn’t say 
anything about it at Mrs. McKee’s.” 

“T'll not speak of it, of course.” 


T was then, when K. asked for Tillie, 

that Mr. Schwitter’s unhappiness became 
more apparent. 

“She wouldn’t stand for it,” he said. 
“She moved out the day I furnished the 
rooms upstairs and got the piano.” 

“Do you mean she has gone?”’ 

“As far as the barn. She wouldn’t stay | 
in the house. | —I’ll take you out there, 
if you would like to see her.” 

K. shrewdly 
prefer to see him alone, 
cumstances. 

“I guess I can find her,” 
rose from the little table. 

“If you—if you can say anything to 
help me out, sir, I’d appreciate it. Of 


under the cir- 


course, she understands how | am driven. | 


But — especially if you would tell her that 
the Street doesn’t know » 

“T’ll do all | can,” K. promised, and fol- 
lowed the path to the barn. 

Tillie received him with a certain dignity. 
The little harness-room was very comfort- 
able. 
~ table with a mirror above it, a rocking-chair, 
and a sewing-machine furnished the room. 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 
past so years (the Golden 

\ Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America) 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we add to the trio 
another novelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassing brillian 
cy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
d its place everywhere as the 
foremost garden annual. 

The Chinese Woolfiower is a Celosia of new form 
and easy growth, two feet high with a score of 
branches each crowned with a great crimson ball of 
wooly substance which holds its color and beauty all 
through the season making it the most interesting, 
novel and showy of all garden or pot annuals. 

Price 30 cts. per pkt. of 40 to so seeds; 2 puts 
for 50 cts. together with New BLUE PETUNIA and 
GIANT SUMMER COSMOS freefor trial and Catalog 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower'and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Piants and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. Weare the 
largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, 
Lilies, Iris, etc,, and our stocks are best and Pak |} 
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contains gardening knowledge that 
is the result of practical experience, 
and Cultural articles written by experts. 
It is full of information valuable to 
both amateur and professional gard. ners. 
The list of worthy novelties and old 
favorites in both flowers and vege- 
tables is complete and dependable. 
Especially noteworthy are the sections 
devoted to Roses, Dahlias and Hardy 
Perennials. 


Mailed free if you mention this publication. 





Dreer’s Superb Asters—Selected strains of 
finest varieties for garden decoration or 
cutting Packet of eight best colors, 
containing enough seed to produce more 
than one hundred plants—10c per packet. 
Dreer’s Garden Book with each order. 
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“1 wouldn’t stand for it,” she said sim- 
ply; “so here | am. Come in, Mr. Le 
Moyne.” 

There being but one chair, she sat on the 
bed. The room was littered with small gar- 
ments in the making. She made no attempt 
to conceal them; rather, she pointed to 
them with pride. 

“T am making them myself. I have a lot 
of time these days. He’s got a hired girl at 
the house. It was hard enough to sew 
at first, with me making two right sleeves 
almost every time.” Then, seeing his 
kindly eye on her: “Well, it’s hap- 
pened, Mr. Le Moyne. What am I going 
to do? What am | going to ber” 

“You're going to be a very good mother, 
Tillie.” 


HE was manifes{ly in need of cheering. 
os K., who also needed cheering that 
spring day, found his consolation in seeing 
her brighten under the small gossip of the 
Street. The deaf-and-dumb book agent 
had taken on life insurance as a side issue, 
and was doing well; the grocery store at 
the corner was going to be torn down, and 
over the new store there were to be apart- 
ments; Reginald had been miraculously re- 
turned, and was building a new nest under 
his bureau; Harriet Kennedy had been to 
Paris, and had brought home six French 
words and a new figure. 

Outside the open door the big barn 
loomed cool and shadowy, full of empty 
spaces where later the hay would be stored; 
anxious mother hens led their broods about; 
underneath in the horse stable the restless 
horses pawed in their stalls. From where 
he sat, Le- Moyne could see only the round 
breasts of the two hills, the fresh green of 
the orchard, the cows in a meadow beyond. 

Tillie followed his eyes. 

“I like it here,” she confessed. “I’ve 
had more time to think since | moved out 
than I ever had in my life before. Them 
hills help. _When the noise is worst down at 
the house, | look at the hills there and ——-”’ 

There were great thoughts in her mind — 
that the hills meant God, and that in His 
good time perhaps it would all come right. 
But she was inarticulate. ‘‘The hills help 
a lot,” she repeated. 

K. rose. Tillie’s work-basket lay near him. 
He picked up one of the little garments. 
In his big hands it looked small, absurd. 

“| — 1 want to tell you something, Tillie. 
Don’t count on it too much; but Mrs. 
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Every Married Couple Schwitter has been failing rapidly for the 





Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$8.00. In order to in- 
troduce this work in- 
to as many neighbor- 
hoods as possible we 
will, for a limited 
time, send one copy of 
our special $2.00 edi- 
tion toany reader of this 
Magazine, postpaid, 








apen receipt of $2.00, 
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Should Own)! 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 
the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of marr 
happiness, so often revealed too late! No 
book like it to be bad at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects here | 
as this book is not meant for children. | 
(Agents wanted) 

Marriage and Its Advan 3. 
Which to Marry. Law of Choice. Love 
Analysed. Qualities One Should Avoid in 
Choosing. Anatomy of ne uction. Ama- 
tiveness. Continence. lidren. Genius. 

Conception ney. Confinement. | 
TWILIGHT SLEE Nursing. How a | 
Happy Married Life is Secured. 

Descriptive circular giving full ood com 
plete table of contents mailed FREE. 
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New York City 
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WORK SHOPS 


F wood and metal workers, without 
steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 
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Machines sent on trial if desired. 
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Catalogue free. 
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For Hoarseness 





Aconvenient and effective remedy for throat 
troubles. Popularamong publicspeakers and 
singers. For coughs, loss of voice, irritation 
or soreness of the throat, Brown's Bronchial 
Troches are better than syrups. 


Can be carried in 
whenever needed 


JOHN 1. BROWN | & SON 
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last month or two.’ 

Tillie caught his arm. 

“You’ve seen her?” 

“| was interested. I wantea to see 
things work out right for you.” 

All the color had faded from Tillie’s face. 

“You’re very good to me, Mr. Le 
Moyne,” she said. “I don’t wish the poor 
soul any harm, but — oh, my God! if she’s 
going, let it be before the next four months 
are over.” 


HAD fallen into the habit, after his 
« long walks, of dropping into Christine’s 
little parlor for a chat before he went up- 
stairs. Those early spring days found Har- 
riet Kennedy busy late in the evenings, 
and, save for Christine and K., the house 
was practically deserted. 
The breach between Palmer and Chris- 


| tine was steadily widening. She was too 


proud to ask him to spend more of his 
evenings with her. On those occasions 


her almost to distraction. Although she 
was convinced that he was seeing nothing 
of the girl who had been with him the 
night of the accident, she did not trust 
him. Not that girl, perhaps, but there 
were others. There would always be 
others. 

Into Christine’s little parlor, then, K. 
turned, the evening after he had seen Tillie. 
She was reading by the lamp, and the door 
into the hall stood open. 

“Come in,” she said, as he hesitated in 
the doorway. 

“T am frightfully dusty.” 

“There’s a brush in the drawer of the 
hat-rack — although I don’t really mind 
how you look.” 

The little room always cheered K. Its 
warmth and light appealed to his esthetic 
sense; after the bareness of his bedroom, 
it spelled luxury. And perhaps, to be en- 
tirely frank, there was more than physical 
comfort and satisfaction in the evenings he 
spent in Christine’s firelit parlor. He was 
entirely masculine, and her evident plea- 
sure in his society gratified him. He had 
fallen into a way of thinking of himself as 
a sort of older brother to all the world 
because he was a sort of older brother to 
Sidney. But Christine’s small coquetries 
were not lost on him. The ev enings with 
her did something to- reinstate him in his 
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F,VEN in ordinary times of peace, it is hard 
enough to tell good fashions from bad. But, 
with the whole outside world at war, with all 
ordinary sources of fashion information from Paris 
cut off, the task is next to impossible—unless you 
turn to Vogue's Forecast of Spring Fashions. 


This Spring, more than ever before, Vogue stands 
alone as the one authoritative source of what will be worn 
by really well-dressed American women. More than ever 
before will you need its authoritative advice in your buy- 
ing. Once perhaps you may have considered Vogue a 
luxury; this season, at least, Vogue is an absolute neces- 
sity to the woman who cannot afford to waste money on 
clothes. 


$2 SPENT NOW FOR VOGUE 
WILL SAVE AT LEAST $200 


Very soon now you are going to pay $20, $30, $40 for 
a hat, three times as much for a gown. Yet how often 
does hasty selection, a limited stock to choose from, or 
lack of reliable fashion information, cause you to wear 
reluctantly, or even to discard, hats and gowns that cost 
hundreds of dollars. Vogue will end all this. In your 
own house, far from the confusion of the milliner’s and 
the dressmaker’s, Vogue spreads before you—not a few 
hats and gowns from your local stores—but a display of 
authentic, approved models from the best designers in 
the world. 


HERE ARE THE 12 NUMBERS YOU WILL RECEIVE 


5<. American Travel May 15 
Spring Fa ons Pla i 
ale giahand cahuea 
the Spring mode. in Feshi 
Spring Patterns Mar. 1 
ing models 


Take no chances this sea- 
son of confusion! For $2 
—a tiny fraction of your 
loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat, gown or suit—you may 


Forecast of 
Feb. 15 


June l 
The final Gentes, f to Syp- 
mer modes that will be. 





for one’s whole 
Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


Spring Milliner Mar. 15 
ip eyes g model in smart hats, 


Sprin Se diees Apr. 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, 
waists and accessories. 

Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes Apr. 15 
First aid to the fashionable women 
of not unlimited means. 

Brides and 


=. Homes 


“thro” pleasures 
Se News for the bride. 


May 1 
and 


In The Country 
takes to sports 
the open. 

Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe for all out- 
door sports. 

Hostesses 
The newest ideas in 
entertainment. 

London and Paris Aug. 1 
where he od at the start of 
the war. 


June 15 
ife in 


July 15 


The Spring Forecast Number is now on the newsstands. 


If no newsdealer is nearby, 
twelve numbers by sending in 


make sure of all these 
this coupon immediately. 


VOGUE 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 


443 Fourth Ave., New York 


have before you all twelve 
of Vogue's Special Spring 
Fashions numbers. With 
these numbers before you 
freshly twice a month, you 
will risk no costly hat 
and gown failures, and 

you will be better 
dressed than 

ever before. 


Use this 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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Clubbing 
Offers THIS YEAR — ECONOMY 


i ivan clubbing offers on this page save you money. 


for Order the magazines for your own home and for your 
friends. 


M°CClure Save from 30% to 50% on your year’s reading. 

McClure’s maintains for the benefit of its readers a depart- 
Read ers ment whereby your subscription purchases of the year can be 
ordered at prices considerably below the regular terms. Even 
at the reduced prices you can send each magazine to a differ- 
ent address. 























Your neighbors and friends will form magazine clubs with you. You will all benefit 
by the low prices. 





Never mind when your subscription or that of your friend expires. Each publisher 
will be careful to extend it the full year. 


The main thing is to act now. 


Get it off your mind. Use the order blank on page 181. 


M°Clure Publications 


in the Best Offers of the Year 
Evaghedh/s or i shed $2.40 aah "Pace | $4.40 











Woman’s HomeCom. | $3.00 World’s Work $6.00 | 
McClure’s 

McClufe’s — $2.40 Review of Reviews * $4. 15 

American { $3.00 for both American or ré * 


Everybody’s 


McClure’s — $3 50 McClure’s 
Ladies’ World sg: for al) Metropolitan or $ 
‘or 230 


Til 


Review of Reviews $5.50 three Technical World 


: 5 5 McClure’s 
McClure’s egular ] Ladies’ World 
Price 
|e = | $5 both Modern Priscilla 


Pictorial Review 


pen cas 15 
Harper’s Weekly he all 


Everybody's for all Ladies’ World 
American thre American Boy 


McClure’s {™ Regular |83 65 McClure’s sg na) 
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M°Clure’s Magazine 


Moke widely read than ever before because more 
thrillingly interesting! 


In the months to come—more and better features! 


A remarkable new novel by Jeffrey Farnol, whose “Broad 
Highway” and “Amateur Gentleman” won instant attention. 


“The Devastating Angel,” by George Kibbe Turner, will 
begin early in the spring. It is a story of the Memphis 
plague and of a man and girl who find themselves over- 
taken in the stricken city. Mr. Turner has recently contributed to McClure’s 
“Memories of a Doctor” and “The Last Christian.” 


Feature articles by: 


Burton J. Hendrick William Archer E. M. Woolley 
Waldemar Kaempfert Cleveland Moffett Robert Haven Schauffler 
Short Stories by: 

Geary Kitchell Webster Arthur Train Ward Muir 

Will — George Kibbe Turner Madge Jenisoa 
ulian Street Ethel Watts Mumford Cynthia Stockley 
ugene Manlove Rhodes Grant P. G. Wodehouse 

Wallace Irwin Edith McVane Maravene Kennedy 

Holworthy Hall Will Levington Comfort Thompson 

Frank Goewey Jones George A. Birmingham Alice Hegan Rice 


Ring W. n Perceval Gibbon 


The Ladies’ World 


is the McClure Magazine for women. 

It is edited by McClure editors in accordance with the highest 
McClure standards. 

Zona Gale, Wallace Irwin, Berton Braley, Ellis Parker Butler, and 
a host of other well-known writers for women will contribute to the 
next few numbers of the Ladies’ World. 

A Fashion Department with May Manton Patterns; a needlework department; pure-food talks 
with practical working menus; a children’s page, a subscriber’s page; A Moving Picture Actress 
Contest; “Painless Childbirth’—FORTY STRONG FEATURES. That is why MORE 
THAN A MILLION copies are sold every month. 








McClure’s $1.50 Both for 
The Ladies’ World 1.00 (| $1.75 
---—--_—_—__--_-_--__— MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO-DAY-—---————-—-—~—-——-— 












March Order Blank for McClure’s Economy Magazine Combinations 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


McClure Building, New York Pie bce ts Sete Mi civest 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find................4+. in payment for a yearly subscription 
to the mcgazines listed opposite. 


Sender’s 
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NOTE—If you wish magazines sent to different addresses, 
attach instructions on separate sheet to this coupon. [fF ---+++eeeeeererereeeresererene 
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poor complexion 
your handicap? 


Many an otherwise attractive girl is 
a social failure because of a poor com- 
plexion. If your skin is not naturally 
fresh, smooth and glowing, or has suf- 
fered from an unwise use of cosmetics, 


Resinol Soap 


e . 
will clear it 
—or greatly help to do so—in a nor- 

mal, healthy way ; it is so easy too: 

Just bathe your face for several min 
utes with Resinol Soap and hot water, 
working the creamy lather into the 
skin gently with the finger-tips. Then 
wash off with more Resinol Soap and 
warm water, finishing with a dash of 
clear, cold water to close the pores. 

Do this regularly once or twice a 
day, and you will be astonished how 
quickly the healing, antiseptic Resinol 
medication soothes and cleanses the 
pores, removes pimples and _ black- 
heads, and leaves the complexion 
clear, fresh and velvety. 

When the skin is ina very neglected 
condition, spread on just a little Resinol 
Ointment for ten or fifteen minutes 
before using Resinol Soap. 

Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, 
its rich brown tint being entirely due 
to the Resinol medication it contains. 
Twenty-five cents at all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods. For a guest- 
room size trial cake, write Dept 28C, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 














own self-esteem. It was subtle, psycho- 
logical, but also it was very human. 

“Come and sit down,” said Christine. 
“Here’s a chair, and here are cigarettes and 
there are matches. Now!” 

But, for once, K. declined the chair. He 
stood in front of the fireplace and looked 
down at her, his head bent slightly to one 
side. 

“I wonder if you would like to do a very 
kind thing,” he said unexpectedly. 

“Make you coffee?” 

“Something much more trouble and not 
so pleasant.” 

Christine glanced up at him. When she 
was with him, when his steady eyes looked 
down at her, small affectations fell away. 
She was more genuine with K. than with 
any one else, even herself. 

“Tell me what it is, or shall I promise first?” 

“T want you to promise just one thing: 
to keep a secret.” 

“Yours?” 

Christine was not over-intelligent, per- 
haps, but she was shrewd. That Le Moyne’s 
past held a secret she had felt from the be- 
ginning. She sat up with eager curiosity. 

“No, not mine. Is it a promise?” 

“Of course.” 

“T’ve found Tillie, Christine. I want 
you to go out to see her.” 

Christine’s red lips parted. The Street 
did not go out to see women in Tillie’s 
situation. 

“But, K.!” she protested. 

“She needs another woman just now. 
She’s going to have a child, Christine; and 
she has had no one to talk to but her hus — 
but Mr. Schwitter and myself. She is de- 
pressed and not very well.” 

“But what shall I say to her? I'd really 
rather not go, K. Not,” she hastened to 
set herself right in his eyes — “not that I 
feel any unwillingness to see her. 1 know 
you understand that. But — what in the 
world shall I say to her?” 

“Say what your own kind heart 
prompts.” 


T had been rather a long time since 

Christine had been accused of having a 
kind heart. Not that she was unkind, but 
in all her self-centered young life there had 
been little call on her sympathies. Her 
eyes clouded. 

“T wish I were as good as you think I am.” 

There was a little silence between them. 


| Then Le Moyne spoke briskly: 
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From Mr. Roosevelt’s article “Uncle Sam and the Rest 
of the World,” in which he discusses the great topics 
of “Japan, Mexico, and Preparedness” in the March 
METROPOLITAN—15c at all good newsstands on or 


APAN is already playing a very great part in the civilized 
world. She will play a still greater part in the future. It 
may well be that she will prove the regeneration of all 

Eastern Asia. She and the United States have great interests 
on and in the Pacific. These interests in no way conflict. They 
can be served to best purpose for each nation by the heartiest 
and most friendly cooperation between them on a footing of 
absolute equality. There is but one real chance of friction. 
This should be eliminated, not by pretending to ignore facts, but 
by facing them with good-natured and courteous wisdom. Each 
country should receive exactly the rights which it grants. 
Travelers, scholars, men engaged in international business, all 
sojourners for health, pleasure and study, should be heartily wel- 
comed in both countries. From neither country should there be 
any emigration of workers of any kind to, any settlement in 
mass in, the other country. 


before February 24th. 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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és Sectional Music Room Furniture 


For FILING Instead of PILING Sheet Music, Disc Records and Player Rolls 


These handy sections meet the 
owners of Talking Machines, 


THINK OF THE CON. 
VENIENCE of Being 
able to refer instantly to 
any piece of sheet music, 

disc record or player roli 
without handling any ex- 
cept the one you want, 

These cabinets are prac- 
tical because they are 
Sectional—Expansible to 
meet your needs. In 
them are incorporated 
the most approved filing 
methods. 

Buy a section at a time—as 
Nqyour Music Library grows. 















All sections 
ali 
when doors 






indexed pockets. 







No. 1680. Disc 
Record Section files 
>. and 40-12 in. 
ecords in individual, 





layer Pianos, etc. 


ular demand of 


PRACTICAL FILES 
HANDSOME CABINETS, 
beautifully finished 
to harmonize with 
other furnishings. 

Genuine Mahogany 
or handsomely ee 
Quarter Oa 
richly polished = dull 
finishes 


Why ‘not writ: us 
for descriptive book- 
let now, while you think of it? 
SEE YOUR DEALER or write direct to 





9/22 Manufacturing Company JM Xs: 1616 poids «0 
52 Union Street oe chew @ 






:: Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office - 75 John Street 
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Music, 47 in. high. 








Old Town Cances 


Make Canoeing Your Summer Pastime 


Join the thousands who revel in this popular rt. Geta 

sturdy, light low-priced “*Old Town Canoe”’ and unfold the 

glories of the great outdoors. “Old Town’’ is the canoe used 
y experiencea scouts and ides. 4000 

canoes just finished. Write for catalog of 

canoe views and name of dealer in yourtown. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 


473 Fourth St., 
Old Town, Maine, 
U.S.A 


as 


Big $2 Offer —-KEITH’S 


On Home 
Building 






















A beautiful 80 page month!y 
magazine, the recognized author 
ity on plano ing, building and in- 
terior decoration, will be mailed 
for a year, giving you 12 big 
House Building numbers contain- 
ing 129 plans and any one of my 
latest Pian Books —Both for $2. 





136 Plans of Bungiece . e a 00 5 Plans costing below $6000 . $1.00 
me ‘ottages e 1.00 138 over 6000 . 100 
125 Plans cont ing below $4000 ‘ 1.00 100 “ Cementand Brick . 1.00 
m6 5000. = 1.00 5 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats . 1.00 


Keith’ s (stad. 15 years) 20c copy: Newsstands—$2 year 


LUM, L. KEITH, 701 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 











secvaaD OR Send sketch for free 


PATENT EE RETU REED rhe © as te patent- 
abilit How TO OBTAIN ATEN AT TO 
INVENT with List of a agg Avanted and Prizes FREE 
offered for Rreetoee sent free. Patents advertised 
WANTED NEW IDEAS. Send for our List of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 750 Ninth St., Washington. D. C. 





Detroit Marine Engine 


Free Trial 


@REATEST EN- 
GINE BARGAIN 





Sent on30 Days 


Demonstrator 
Agent wanted 
in each boat- 
ing community. 
Special wholesale 
rice on first out- 

azing 














EVER OFFERED. 
Money refunded if 
you are not satis- 
fied. 1, 2and 4 cyl. 
it sold. 2to 50h. P. Suitable 
fuel injector saves 
HALF operating 

Dost, gives more po ; will not back-fire, 
Engine starts without’ cranking; reversi- 
Sead only three moving parts. Send for new catalog. 


t Engine Works, 1260 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Mich, 




















You Can 


RAISE MONEY 

















Others Are Doing It, For 
The Church 
The Y. W. C. A. 
The Y. M. C. A. 
The Camp Fire Girls 
The Fraternal Order 


Write for Our Special Aid Plan 


Open for 30 Days 





Address: Special Aid Manager 


THE MCCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
251 FOURTH AVENUE, 








NEW YORK 
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The Right School 


for your boy or girl 


{There is a school which is particularly fitted 
to ey FS best in your son or daughter, 
and th ice Department Me- 
Clure’s Magazine can help you find that school. 
{Tell us in your letter of inquiry where you 
ool to be located, the sum 

ave set aside to cover expenses, the previous 
training your child has had, and any other 
information you care to give us. These facts 

will be ully considered and kept in mind 
when recommending sc is to you 
iWe do not ask or accept any fee for this 
service. 


Address SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
McClure Blidg.. New York 
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*“1’ll tell you how to get there; perhaps 
I would better write it.’ 

He moved over to Christine’s small writ- 
ing-table and, seating himself, proceeded to 
write out the directions for reaching Hillfoot. 

Behind him, Christine had taken his 
place on the hearth-rug and stood watch- 
ing his head in the light of the desk-lamp. 
“What a strong, quiet face it is,” she 
thought. 


| 





Why did she get the impression | 


of such a tremendous reserve power in this | 


man who was a clerk, and a clerk only? 
Behind him she made a quick, unconscious 
gesture of appeal, both hands out for an 
instant. She dropped them guiltily as K. 
rose with the paper in his hand. 

“I’ve drawn a sort of map of the roads,” 
he began. ‘You see, this x 

Christine was looking, not at the paper, 
but up at him. 

“| wonder if you know, K.,” she said, 
“what a lucky woman the woman will be 
who marries you?” 

He laughed good-hurnoredly. 

“Il wonder how long | could hypnotize 
her into thinking that.” 

He was still holding out the paper. 

“I’ve had time to do a little thinking 
lately,” she said, without bitterness. “‘Pal- 
mer is away so much now. I’ve been look- 
ing back, wondering if | ever thought that 
about him. | don’t believe | ever did. 
| wonder —— ”’ 





HE checked herself abruptly and took 
the paper from his hand. 

“T’ll go to see Tillie, of course,” she con- 
sented. “It is like you to have found her.” 

She sat down. Although she picked up 
the book that she had been reading with 
the evident intention of discussing it, her 
thoughts were still on Tillie, on Palmer, on 
herself. After a moment: 

“Has it ever occurred to you how terri- 
bly mixed up things are? Take this Street, 
for instance. Can you think of anybody 
on it that — that things have gone entirely 
right with?” 

“It’s a little world of its own, of course,” 
said K., “and it has plenty of contact 
points with life. But wherever one finds 
people, many or few, one finds all the ele- 
ments that make up life — joy and sorrow, 
birth and death, and even tragedy. That’s 
rather trite, isn’t it?” 

Christine was still pursuing her thoughts. 

“Men are different,” she said. “To a 


certain extent they make their own fates. 








Some Day You'll Want 
a Home of Your Own 


Most men cherish the hope that some 
day they will own their own home. They 
realize that in no better way can they assure 
the happiness and comfort of those that are 


dearest to them. 





Buying a home requires yh > 
and to most men that means more money 
than they are earning now. 


You can put yourself in the home-buying 
class by learning more about the kind of work 
to which you are best adapted. 


Let the International Correspondence Schools 
give you the training that means advancement, 
better salary and a home of your own. 


Without loss of time from your present oc- 
cupation and at small expense, they can show 
you how to succeed by training you for bigger 
responsibilities. A!l you need is the determin- 
ation te succeed. 





Mark the Coupon 
and mail TO-DAY 


[(NTERNATIONAL GORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS — 


nnecenes 814 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain thout any Sphiestion on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X14 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are, it is because you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60,000 women. 
Results are guick and marvelous. In six or ten min- 
utes a day you can do more with these exercises at 
home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.’’-—Susanna Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 
Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 

Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Crow’s Feet os dru 
Pouches Under E E if social | Aer 
dem ing Faci 
‘ender, nau GS 


and many other a... are relieved and overcome. The 

expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 

glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 

feet comfortable, hands smooth. oe eee look 10 years 

younger after our course. Write for FREE booklet today. 
Grace-Mijldred Culture Course 

624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept CHICAGO 


are those that show lines of detail | 
that the eye can not grasp and fe- 
tain. The pictures snappéd with 


eihenine-enrtedn 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


223 East 34th Street, New York 


CoLp MEDAL Fussic 


@RARATERD To SUPPORT OvER HALF ATOR 


Is preferred by experien- 

> campers because of 

itscompactness, lightnessand unusual ae. 

Made to withstand hard usage without sacrificin 

pearance. If you cannot see Gold Medal Camp 1 

ture at your dealer’s, write for catalog. Also write for 
GOLD MEDAL FOLD-UP HOUSE CATALOG 


Gold | Medal | Camp Furniture: M Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Camp Purniture in the 
Dept. | ‘a Racine, Wisconsin 














But when you think of the women on the 


| Street,— Tillie, Harriet Kennedy, Sidney 


Page, myself, even Mrs. Rosenfeld back in 
the alley,— somebody elise molds things for 
us, and all we can do is to sit back and 


| suffer. I am beginning to think the world is 
| aterrible place, K. Why do people so often 


marry the wrong people? Why can’t a man 

care for one woman and only one all his life? 

Why — why is it all so complicated?” 
“There are men who care for only one 


woman all their lives.” 


“You’re that sort, aren’t you?” 
“| don’t want to put myself on any pin- 


' nacle. If I cared enough for a woman to 
| marry her, I’d hope to— But we are 


being very tragic, Christine.” 

“TI feel tragic. There’s going to be an- 
other mistake, K., unless you stop it.” 

He tried to leaven the conversation with 
a little fun. 

“If you’re going to ask me to interfere 
between Mrs. McKee and the deaf-and- 


| dumb book and insurance agent, | shall 


do nothing of the sort. She can both speak 
and hear enough for both of them.” 

“I mean Sidney and Max Wilson. He’s 
mad about her, K.; and, because she’s the 
sort she is, he’ll probably be mad about her 
all his life, even if he marries her. But he'll 


| not be true to her; | know the type now.” 


K. leaned back with a flicker of pain in 


| his eyes. 


“What can I do about it?” 

Astute as he was, he did not suspect that 
Christine was using this method to fathom 
his feeling for Sidney. Perhaps she hardly 
knew it herself. 

“You might marry her yourself, K.” 


UT he had himself in hand by this time, 
and she learned nothing from either 
his voice or his eyes. 

“On twenty dollars a week? And with- 
out so much as asking her consent?” He 
dropped his light tone. “I’m not in a posi- 
tion to marry anybody. Even if Sidney cared 
for me, which she doesn’t, of course ——” 

“Then you don’t intend to interfere? 
You’re going to let the Street see another 
failure?” 

“] think you can understand,” said K. 
rather wearily, “that if | cared less, Chris- 
tine, it would be easier to interfere.” 

After all, Christine had known this, or 
surmised it, for weeks. But it hurt like a 


| fresh stab in an old wound. It was K. who 


spoke again after a pause: 
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Your traits and talents are 
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) the thousands of readers of this magazine who are interested in the subject, we 
have just published one of the most absorbing and factful books printed about hand- 
writing. The author is William Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist, whose timely 
articles in leading magazines have aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. In this 
book, entitled “What Your Handwriting Reveals,” is delineated and interpreted nearly every 
style of handwriting. You will doubtless recognize s 1: oun easeiemn 
your own style among them. This book has been pre- ; = . ema! - weg, Now Yeuk 

pared by usat great expense for those who are seriously Tenclose ten cents for 12 different kinds of Spen- 


: . : Anca Ay cde d { the book, 
interested in the subject. The edition is limited. etine Wis See 


Name. 











If you desire a copy, it will be sent with | 2 different 
styles of Spencerian Pens on receipt of | 0 cents. 


Street No. . = Sn 


City ee f 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York sac 



































What it Means 


to have your shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


It means that they will not rot; that the colors will be 
soft, rich, and beautiful; that they will wear as long as 
colors can, and grow old’ gracefully; and that the cost will 
be 50% less than paint, for both material and labor. 
Moss-greens, silver-grays, tile-reds, bungalow-browns, and 
all other artistic and appropriate shades, finely ground in 
pure linseed-oil and mixed with Creosote, “the best wood 
preservative known.’ 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent Bonfoey & Elliott, Architects, Tampa, Fla. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 139 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Stained with Cabot's Creosote Steins, 
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This young chap holdsa responsible position in a big busi- 
ness. Heearnsa large salary and is worth it. Hard times 
don’t worry him because he knows the house can’t do without 
him. But don’t think for a moment that outside influence or 
a pull with the boss put him where he is, for his success is 

“self-made.” Training made him a valuable man in the 
business world. And training will do the same for you. 


Choose your own future today 


It will be exactly what you make it. You can take your first 

step toward a big success, a “‘self-made”’ success—or you can 

drift along, barely holding a job and drawing mighty small 

per getting “‘let out” in hard times, headed for a “self-made” 
ailure. 

For over eighteen years the American School of Correspondence 
has been training men for bigger jobs and bigger pay. It has 
trained thousands for entrance into the leading colleges—trained 
even more in all branches of Engineering, Business and Law. No 

matter where you live, what your ocenpation, or education, the 
American School of Correspondence will give you—in your spare 
time, in your own home— exactly the kind of training you need 
to achieve success. 

Your future is in your own hands— you yourself make or break 
it. gaze the first steps your real success by signing 
the free coupon—r right N 


erican School 
Chicago. U. 


of Correspondence. 





Your Opportunity Coupon 


Check the course you want and mail the coupon now 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Without any obligation on my part please send me your Bulletin and 
I advise me how I can qualify for the position marked “X.” McC *15 | 








«...Eleetrical Engineer +++. Lawyer 
«++.Elee. Light & Power Supt. -.- Business Law 
«..- Hydroelectric Engineer -... Basiness Manager 
«-.- Telephone Engineer +++ Auditor 
«++ Architect +++. Accountant 
+». Architectural Draftsman +++. Cert’f’d Pablie Ace’nt 
----Ballding Contractor ee 
.... Building Superintendent +... Stenographer 
--..Struetural Engineer 
-.--Struetural Drafteman 
+---Mechanical Engineer . 
-+.. Mechanical Drafteman ~+++Fire Ins. Expert 
«++. Civil Engineer ...- Sanitary Engineer 
--».Steam Engineer .-..Plamber 
-+.-Shop Foreman eee 

eee y+ Ross 


++». Sheet Metal Drafteman lege Preparatory 
We also prepare for eivil service eountantions ma - engineering subjects 


....Fire Ins, Inspector 
---Fire Ins, Adjuster 





NAME... 





ADDRESS .... 
SS A AS SS A A A A 
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“The deadly hard thing, of course, is to 
sit by and see things happening that one 
— that one would naturally try to prevent.” 

“I don’t believe that you. have always 
been of those who only stand and wait,” 
said Christine. ‘“‘Sometime, K., when you 
know me better and like me better, | want 
you to tell me about it, will you?” 

“There’s very little to tell. I held a trust. 
When I discovered that I was unfit to hold 
that trust any longer, 1 quit. That’s all.” 

His tone of finality closed the discussion. 
But Christine’s eyes were on him often 
that evening, puzzled, rather sad. 

They talked of books, of music — Chris- 
tine played well in a dashing way. K. had 
brought her soft, tender little things, and 
had stood over her until her noisy touch 
became gentle. She played for him a little, 
while he sat back in the big chair with his 
hand screening his eyes. 


HEN, at last, he rose and picked up 
his cap, it was nine o’clock. 

“I’ve taken your whole evening,” he 
said remorsefully. “Why don’t you tell 
me I am a nuisance and send me off?” 

Christine was still at the piano, her 
hands on the keys. She spoke without 
looking at him: 

“You're never a nuisance, K., and —— 

“You'll go out to see Tillie, won’t you?” 

“Yes. But I’ll not go under false pre- 
tenses. I am going quite frankly because 
you want me to.” 

Something in her tone caught his atten- 
tion. 

“I forgot to tell you,” she went on. 
“Father has- given Palmer five thousand 
dollars. He’s going to buy a share in a 
business.” 

“That’s fine.” 

“Possibly. 1 don’t believe much in Pal- 
mer’s business ventures.” 

Her flat tone still held him. Underneath 
it he divined strain and repression. 

“| hate to go and leave you alone,” he 
said at last from the door. ‘“‘Have you any 
idea when Palmer will be back?”’ 

“Not the slightest. K., will you come 
here a moment? Stand behind me; I don’t 
want to see you, and | want to tell you 
something.” 

He did as she bade him, rather puzzled. 

“Here I am.” 

“I think I am a fool for saying this. 
Perhaps I am spoiling the only chance | 
have to get any happiness out of life. But 
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You-—Everyone— 


Can Learn to Play 
Billiards at Home! 


This is everybody’s royal game. 
Now, thanks to Brunswick tables, 
the real science of billiards can be 
enjoyed in your home though it be 
a cottage. What better fun for 
young or old? The practice itself 
is the greatest home fun you know. 
And you can easily afford it on our 
exceptionally easy terms which are 
offered to you now. Try it 30 days. 


Superb Brunswick pinic49™. ice 


Built exactly like our famous regulation for lightning action—and fast imported bil- 
tables—for all games of Carom and Pocket _liard cloth. 
Billiards—yet sizes and designs that har- A Year to Pay—Playing Outfit FREE 
monize with home surroundings. 

Men who are wizards at billiards—Hoppe, Our popular purchase plan Jets you iry any 


. Brunswick 30 days before you buy—then pay 
Sutton, Inman—perform their hardest shots monthly as you play—terms as low as 20 cents 
on these home’ styles. Life, speed, accuracy 4g day/ 


—all scientific playing qualities are attained. Balls, Hand-Tapered Cues, Rack, Mark- 
“6 ” “ ” ers, Spirit Level, Tips, Cue Clamps, Table 
GRAND and BABYGRAND Cover, Chalk, Brush, expert rules on “How 

The “GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” to Play,” etc., etc., all included complete, 


are superbly made of rare and beautiful Without extra cost. 


ae ; f Now get our famous billiard book, “Billiards— 
mahogany, richly inlaid. Have Ea Ver The Home Magnet,” that pictures all Brunswick 
mont slate bed, Monarch cushions—famed Home Tables in actual colors, gives low factory 


prices and full details. Sent FREE. Use the 
coupon while the edition lasts. 


~ Mail Reyes rjllitclacestele).@a.tae 

















The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co, (403) | 
= Dept. 11-Y, 623-633 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago : 
g Send me postpaid, free, your color-illustrated catalog— Jj 
° 9” 8 
, “Billiards—The Home Magnet” ; 
i with details of your 30-day trial offer. , 
' i 
GB Weme. 2.0 ccccccccccvcccccevevesccceoetoesveseessse ' 
“ ” 
BABY GRAND ! PY |. MPPPTTTTTI LITT Tee H 


Combination Carom and Pocket Table 


Stick to Advertised Goods—Buy through McClure’s 
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OS Hom Cater 


vite-eL nef 


An essential of 
Correct Dress 


for Men 


a) 25¢ 
Silk 5O¢ 


uJ. | a \/ Aa, 
HOldSMOURNOCKM Moola \OUres Kil 


h 


Duruam-DupLtex Domino Razor with white 
American ivory handle, safety guard, stropping 
attachment, package of six of the famous Durham- 
ae double-edged, hollow ground blades. 
Genuine red leather folding kit. 


$5 D0 Domino 


Razor for $1 


Give your Durham-Demonstrator Razor to a 
friend and we will send you this $5 Durham- 
Duplex Domino Razor for $1. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., 590 Montgomery St. 
Jersey City, N. J 

Gentlemen:—Send me a $5.00 Durham-Duplex Domino Kit 
Outfit as per illustration above for which find enclosed $1.00 
Name ..... 
Street 
2 ; 

pom dealer will honor this coupon 

ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





| would have taken her in his arms. 


| thing. 








It’s stronger than I 
K., and ‘then 


I have got to say it. 
am. I was terribly unhappy, 


| you came into my life, and |1—now I 
| listen for your step in the hall. 


I can’t be 
a hypocrite any longer, K.” 

When he stood behind her, silent and 
not moving, she turned slowly about and 
faced him. He towered there in the little 
room, grave eyes on hers. 

“It’s a long time since I have had a 
woman friend, Christine,” he said soberly. 
“Your friendship has meant a good deal. 
In a good many ways, I’d not care to look 
ahead if it were not for you. I value our 
friendship so much that I " 

“That you don’t want me to spoil it,” 
she finished for him. “I know you don’t 
care for me, K., not the way |!— But I 
wanted you to know. It doesn’t hurt a 
good man to know such a thing. And it — 
isn’t going to stop your coming here, is it?”’ 

“Of course not,” said K. heartily. “But 
to-morrow, when we are both clear-headed, 
we will talk this over. You are mistaken 
about this thing, Christine; | am sure of that. 
Things have not been going well, and just 
because I am always around, and all that 


| sort of thing, you think things that aren’t 


really so. I’m only a reaction, Christine.” 
He tried to make her smile up at him. 
But just then she could not smile. 


F she had cried, things might have been 
different for every one; for perhaps K. 
He was 
heart-hungry enough, those days, for any- 
And perhaps, too, being intuitive, 
Christine felt this. But she had no mind 
to force him into a situation against his will. 

“It is because you are good,” she said, 
and held out her hand. “Good night.” 

Le Moyne took it and bent over and 
kissed it lightly. There was in the kiss all 
that he could not say of respect, of affec- 
tion and understanding. 

“Good night, Christine,” he said, and 
went into the hall and upstairs. 

The lamp was not lighted in his room, 


| but the street light glowed through the win- 
| dows. 


Once again the waving fronds of the 
ailanthus tree flung ghostly shadows on 
the walls. There was a faint sweet odor of 
blossoms, so soon to become rank and heavy. 
Over the floor in a wild zigzag darted 
a strip of white paper which disappeared 
under the bureau. Reginald was building 
another nest. . 
[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Heat Bill Only $207 
| Xo} ou @ @ ee (Teves ice 


If, to 2/, Saving Guaranteed 
= ERE’S a big house in cold Illinois. 


10 rooms, exposed on all sides. The kind 
that’s usually hard to heat. Yet read the letter. 
We have thousands of others like it from 
Underfeed users telling of warmer, cozier 

homes, and a saving in fuel bills of from 

one-half to two-thirds. 


Carbondale, Ill., March 11, 1914. 


Gentlemen: I have used one of your Underteeds three winters and am highly pleased with it. 
From the day my furnace was installed in October to the 20th day of March my coal bill was $20.25. 
I have a ten-room residence and the entire building was heated all thru the winter. We are not 


bothered with dust, gas nor smoke. Yours truly (Signed) W. J. BROWN 


And 30,000 other Underfeed users are equally enthusiastic over the greatly reduced fuel 
expense; the better, cleaner heat; the small amount of care and attention required. 





WwW. LLIAMSON CUT ——- 
NEW-FEED COAL i 
NDERFEED BILLS . Cut-Out View 
Furnaces and Boilers “2°(% gmere of Furnace 
ee a ee _ Showing how 
In the Williamson Underfeed, the live body of fire is always Segeantee Ties 


on top in direct contact with the most effective radiating sur- . is the candle prin- 
ciple. A candle 


faces. Coal is fed from below, undernetth the fire. No smoke, . = gives a clean, 


° os smokless flame 
no gas, no dirt. All these are consumed, giving more heat. only whea Sacie 


Every bit of coal burnt to a clean white ash. Clinkers virtually fe, 2? is at top. Turn 
unknown. And this year sees the Underfeed brought to a still a nme ——_ 
higher degree of perfection in the New-Feed UNDERFEED. : : see the d‘fference. 
No stooping to feed in coal or shake down ashes. 4 


Burns Any Size of Coal 


No special coal is prescribed for the Williamson New-Feed 
UNDERFEED. Any size can be used successfully. eap, ce ee oe ee ee 
slack soft coal; and pea or buckwheat hard coal, or larger sizes 
if desired. It’s all the same to the Underfeed. Adapted to warm The Williamson Heater Co. 
air, steam or hot water. May be installed in any building new 64 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
or old, or to rep!ace ordinary furnaces, boilers, stoves or grates. 

Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 to 24 

with a Williamson New-Feed. 


50 Per Cent Saving Guaranteed 
We guarantee a saving over your present coal bills of at least Warm Air.............. Steam or Hot Water. ........0ss0- 
one-half where the Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED is (Mark an X after system interested in) 
properly installed and operated. This guarantee is backed by a 
$1,000,000 company. Send the attached coupon today, for our 
great free book “‘From Overfed to Underfeed”’ which fully explains 
just how the New-Feed is operated and how it effects this great 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 


(Formerly The Peck-Wiliiamson Co.) 
64 FIFTH AVE. CINCINNATI, O. 








My Dealer's Name is 
DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDER- 
FEED and our 1915 proposition. are winners. 





The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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Name........ 


Did This Ever Happen To You? 


Quite probably, some time or other. 
Penrod, his projects, escapades, “‘love 
affairs,” will bring happy recollections of 
the time when you, too, were a youngster. 


Everybody is talking about these 
new “‘kid”’ stories. ‘“The best since Tom 
Sawyer” is their enthusiastic praise. 


Booth Tarkington’s 


inimitable humor has made Penrod a real 
boy. His stories contain more fun thana 
bag of monkeys. Your sides will fairly 
ache with mirth when you read them and 


Sign your mame .... ee eeessvecs Tear 


Street 


see the snub-nosed urchins and wistful 
puppy dogsin Worth Brehm’s illustrations. 


If you want a good laugh, read in the March issue 
how sister Margaret’s military cloak walked down- 
stairs of its own accord. Simply write your name be- 
low, tear off the bottom of this page carefully, enclose 
in an envelope, and mail it to us with a quarter. 


We will do the rest. You will be promptly entered to 
receive the next three months of Cosmopolitan, “Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Magazine.” Refnember, you can have 
your money back, no questions asked, if you don’t think 
this Penrod tale the best story of a boy you ever read. 


Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


on this line.... . 


«+++ Mail today 


Cosmopolitan, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. For the erclosed 25 cents (stamps or coin), send me Cosmopolitan for the next three months. 


+o Ae 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 


MAKE IT EARN” 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Rich Men’s Investments 


T is often the ideal of men of average 
means to be able to invest as well as 


their richer brothers. It is commonly 


and naturally assumed that a man of large | 
means has unfailing sources of information | 
to guide him in the employment of his | 
But every time a big estate is | 


capital. 
appraised, and the securities purchased by 
men of great wealth are made known, the 
public discovers that the infallibility sup- 
posed to adhere to the possessor of large 
fortunes is a fallacy. 

Anthony N. Brady, who was one of the 
largest stockholders and most influential 
directors in the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 


United States Rubber Co., American To- | 


bacco Co., and other important enterprises, 
died on July 23, 1913. After many months 
of labor the State appraisers estimated the 
value of his estate at $77,042,443. 
many of his investments had proved very 


lucrative, it developed during the hearings | 
before the appraiser that Brady had spent | 


$6,000,000 upon one enterprise, the Chat- 
tanooga & Tennessee River Power Co., and 
experts figured that its value would never 
be more than two and a half millions. 


deed, so unsuccessful had it proved that | 


even the State appraiser, seeking the high- 


est value possible for purposes of inherit- | 
ance taxation, was unable to place a value | 


of more than $3,200,000 upon it, a value 
which the heirs were expected to contest in 
the courts. 

How fallible is the judgment of even the 
greatest of financiers was shown by the fact 
that Brady expected the plant would cost 
only $960,000 instead of $6,000,000, and 
that the concrete work alone cost fifty 
times as much as expected. 

D. O. Mills, one of the pioneers in the 
early development of California, and the 
founder of a family great both in finance 
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The Veteran 
Investor 


Many a veteran investor limits his pur- 
chase to first mortgage securities, founded 
on real estate. He justly believes that their 
safety, attractive income, and stability in 
value make them an investment to be sought 
after, especially in such times as these. 


We have on hand a variety of 6% serial 
bonds, directly secured by first mortgages 
on the best class of improved income- 
producing real estate in Chicago and 
other large cities, in denominations of 


$100, $500 and $1,000. 


No investor has ever suffered loss on 
any security purchased of this: House, 
founded 33 years ago. Write for the 


Straus Investors Magazine and 


Booklet No. 550-C. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 
MORTGAGE »* Bt 1? Bi BOND BAN KERS 


‘ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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STRAUS euLoINe 
CHICAGO 








You may buy any number 
of shares for cash, one, five, 
seventeen, etc., or you may 
buy ten or more shares on 
conservative margin. On the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


a small first payment will permit you to buy one or more 
shares of any standard stocks such as Pennsylvania R.R., U.S. 
, Steel Pfd., etc. The balance is paid incasy monthly payments. 


Write for Interesting Free Booklet 
D.1. On “Odd Lots” D.2. On “Partial Payments” 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co., 42 trosaway, New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange Members Chi azo Board of Trade 


“a We’re Right on the Ground 


it] We know values and borrowers ersonally. | 
For 31 years we have been marketing the 
highest grade 


6% Farm Mortgages 


without a dollar’s loss. Let us send you our 
Booklet ‘‘T’ and Current List of offerings. 
Large and small amounts. ighest refer- 
ences. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 


Grand Forks 
N. D. 





ra! | 
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Est. 1883. Capital and Surplus, $400,000 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
Wo pay €50 tor 2068 bat det. no arrowss 96 tor 1030 Sell 8 


Get our Mus. Coin Cirenlar. 1t may mean much profit to you. Bend now. You 
have nothing to lose, NUMISMATIO BANK Dept. L. Fore@Vorth, Tex. 
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A Booklet to 
You FREE 


If you are interested in 
Safe Investments—send for 
this booklet entitled “‘ Your 
Money and How to Make 


it Earn.” 


12 Financial and Insurance Articles 


Written by 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Financial Editor of McClure’s 


Magazine 

These articles have appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine during the 
past year. Perhaps you_ have 
not read all of them. Every 
article in this booklet is com- 
plete, just as it appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine, and they 
are well worth having for ready 
reference. 


Simply send your request for this booklet, 
“Your Money and How to Make it Earn,” 
addressing your. request to the Financial 
and Insurance Department, McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Building, New York. 











and in society, died on January 3, 1910, 
and the work of appraising his estate has 
recently been completed. The total value 
amounted to more than $36,000,000; but 
there were securities with a face value of 
many millions of dollars which were found 
to be worthless. indeed, nearly five bun- 
dred thousand shares of stock that belonged 
to Mr. Mills had no value whatever. 

At about the same time, the estate of 
“Big Tim” Sullivan, the well krown poli- 
tician, was appraised, and it was discovered 
that this man had invested nearly $1,000,000 
in stocks that are now either worthless or 
of nominal value. Even such men as H. H. 
Rogers and E. H. Harriman bequeathed to 
their heirs securities whose only utility is 
in the line of wall-paper. 

No doubt many of these unfortunate in- 
vestments were made by these otherwise 
most intelligent financiers through friend- 
ship or influence of one kind or another. 
Many of these certificates, worth hardly the 
paper they are printed upon, came into the 


| possession of their multimillionaire owners 
| as collateral for loans made to needy friends. 


But, after making all allowances, it may 


| be suggested that even the very rich can 
| not or do not avoid grievous errors of judg- 
| ment. No one man, no matter how power- 


ful, is always successful in every direction. 
The Goddess of Luck is fickle to the wealthy 
as well as to the poor. Probably Mr. Mills 
knew that he was taking a big risk when he 
bought twenty thousand shares in the Holy 
Terror Mining Company. Of course, he 


| could afford to take the risk, and one moral 
| to draw is the danger, from an investment 
| viewpoint, of entering upon risky ventures. 


It is often said that those who have no faith 


in the future need not expect big rewards. 


But an equally important principle is that 


| those who take no risk can be pretty cer- 
tain of keeping their principal intact. 


Another moral to draw from the invest- 


| ment disasters of the very wealthy is that 
_ risk should be distributed. Insurance com- 
| panies and big savings banks .make bad 


investments now and then, because their 
officers are human. But they distribute the 


| risk over a wide field, and the possibility 


of loss is minimized. Mills and Harriman 
could afford the risk because, in a sense, 


| they had the same insurance against loss as 


the big institutional investor. But can the 
man with a few thousands of dollars afford 
to take the gambling chances which proved 


| futile even with our leading capitalists? 
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The test of a fire 


msurance policy is 


—HIRE— 


Every fire tests the kind of service a company gives its 
policy-holders but the supreme test is the great conflagra- 
tion that leaves a big city in ashes, forces many insurance 
companies out of business and makes policy-holders all 
over the country anxious about the security back of 
their insurance. 


At such times the man who holds a policy of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company never worries. He knows that 
his policy is backed by ample assets and more than a 
century’s record for the prompt payment of every honest 
loss. He knows that the Hartford has stood impregnable 
through every great fire disaster that has visited this 
country, whether it meant paying $1,933,000 to Chicago 
in 1871 or $10,000,000 to San Francisco in 1906. 


This is one of the reasons that the Hartford does today A 


the largest fire insurance business in the United States. 


There are other reasons equally important. The / 


Hartford agent in your town will be glad to jth 
explain further. ff Hartford 
/ Fire 
/ Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Nobody wants a fire. f Gentlemen: 
We have a booklet f) Send ine ** Five Ieneciee 
that tells how to pre- 4 and Fire Prevention,’’ your 
vent it. Send for a free f booklet suggesting ways of pre- 
copy. Use the coupon, - venting fires. 
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| For the last two or three years there has 
| been a boom in the black fox industry in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. Companies 
have been formed to buy a few pairs or even 
| only one pair of foxes for breeding purposes, 
and stock has been sold to some extent in 
this country and to a very great extent in 
: f | Canada. Enormous prices paid for black 
% Gubseribers cach week receive this Chart revised tedate. i] | fox fur has enabled a number of companies 


VI ’ to pay fabulous dividends. As one of our 
ee SER ICE correspondents wrote in September, 1914: 
eans Better Business | have just returned from that country, and 


found the enthusiasm of all concerned running 


ess their way out of the present very high. They are showing fabulous returns 
Ceaeen situation. But facts avail- in dividends, pointing out a long list of companies 
able in Babson’s Reports will help whose prospective dividends for 1914 range from 
you anticipate the sharp 9 to 14 percent. Apparently the business is on a 


comm bor ces solid foundation. I am contemplating investment 
= jocky and te pri in the ——— Fur Co., and would like to know 


Eliminate worry. Cease depend- how you regard this company. R. W. L. D. 
ing on > Semen ¥ .~- Work in 
accordance with a definite policy To which I replied that advice on such 
based on fundamental statistics. a subject from this magazine would be 
SS —f—-y> = unwise, because if dividends of several 
hundred per cent should be paid | would 


Babson Statistical Organization be blamed if the inquirer was told to stay 
Engineering Offices. cllesley Hills, Mass. i] | out; and if | suggested his going in, and 


Largest Statistieal Organization of its Character in U. 8. Li 
—————————— | loss of principal followed, there would then 
oan | be blame for some one. In further reply 


The oe YOUR : , 
deve lop- Double Your Income SAVINGS it was said: 
Wyoming makes it rafe to pay 6 per cent — because Wyoming | | he = 
legal aH to 12 aA, Our . | 
: jl rat. rate pe os me iy te ees nih | There is no doubt that this industry has had a 


cent when ve = Resourees over | | tremendous boom in the last few years, but it is 

Ww, ross" SAVINGS BANK PEM | not the sort of industry that.we are in a position 
he ee AVINGS BANK to give you much information about. The profits, 

tas, in any case, are so fabulous that there is the 


greatest danger of fakers and swindlers getting 
| into the business. A fundamental fact connected 
section of MCCLURE’S until after careful with investment securities is that where profits are 


investigation by trained experts of the personal excessively large it is well for the small or moder- 
integrity of the advertiser and of the soundness of ate investor to keep out. Excessive profits always 
the proposition. While we can not guarantee the | tend to bring enormous competition, and make 
result in any particular case, the acceptance of for lack of stability. Moreover, it is practically 
the advertisement by us is evidence of the strongest impossible for any one at a distance to investi- 


character that the advertiser is worth ublic | gate an industry of this character. : 
confidence. tb coy While there is denial that over-production of 


fox skins is likely to occur, at the same time it 
seems to me that the investor in this industry 
PATEN ABLE IDEAS WANTED. | must expect to get exceedingly quick returns. _ It 
Manufacturers want Owen | has been estimated that, starting with one pair of 

patente. Send for ri See betes bag ter tog wanted, etc. Iget | foxes and about $25,000, the further breeding of 
ay fe IF gy, Beene these two should result in six years in profits of 
er ee eS, | $1,000,000. Now, it is perfectly apparent that 
ATENTS 8iz*3.ccve7 zeare’ practice before | such a condition must result in one of two things 
the Patent Office. Our handbooks | — either an enormous competition or a change in 

| 

| 





Few men are shrewd enough to 














N° advertisement is accepted for the financial 

















OO eaten ad eee Cie ent ree. notice ia | the popular taste, either of which means lower 


procu: through Munn & Co. receive free notice in 
the Scientific American. prices. Of course, you may be able to get your 


& CO. capital back and big dividends in addition within 
270 Broaiway, N. Y., and 627 F Street, Washington, D C a year or two; but that is a business adventure 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyri ghts and not an investment. 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, con- Note. Late in December, 1914, it was reported from Mon- 
scientious service. No false inducements to get business. weal # that the price of black foxes was expected to fall in the 
Book explaining terms free. Address E. G. SIGGERS, year to one fifth or even one tenth of those that 
Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. Soellid dhen when most of the company pr took place. 
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Make sure— 

Write the date and the title on the film at the time 
you make the exposure. Add to the value of every 
negative with a permanent record that you can always 
have for reference. It’s only a matter of seconds 
with an 


Autographic Kodak 


The Autographic records are made on the margins between the ex- 
posures. It 1s not intended that they be made to appear in the prints 
themselves but that they be simply preserved as an authoritative refer- 
ence. It is obvious, however, that they may be shown on the print itself— 
if desired. 


Autographic Kodaks and Autographic Film at all Kodak dealers’. Our booklet, 
“A utographic Kodaks,”’ free at the dealers or by mail, gives the details. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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An Economical 
Roadway — 


ERE is a handsome, economical 
tarviated road. It will take a large 
amount of traffic without de- 

veloping a dust nuisance in dry weather 
or a mud nuisance in wet, without get- 
ting rough or changing contour. 

This road has been constructed with 
**Tarvia X’’ as a binder throughout. 
Once a year, or once in two years, it 
would be advisable to go over this road 
with a sprinkling cart and spray it with 
**Tarvia B’’, a lighter grade, which 
requires no heating to prepare it for 
use on the road. 

A little coat of screening should, per- 
haps, be spread down at the same 
time, and with such inexpensive atten- 



























Preserves. Roads 
Prevents Dust - 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 


The *‘Highland’’, Middletown, O. 
Constructed with **Tarvia X’’. 


tion this road will keep its contour and 
perfect waterproof surface for many 
years. 


The cost per year of the Tarvia treat- 
ment will be very much ess than the 
ordinary maintenance expense of a 
plain macadam road and the results 
will be vastly more satisfactory. 


Modern engineers have given up build- 
ing plain macadam roads and expect- 
ing them to withstand modern auto- 
mobile trafic. They recognize the 
need for a bituminous binder. The 
cheapest, the simplest and the best 
binder is Tarvia. 


Illustrated booklets describing the treatment 
Sree on request. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 


Tue PATERSON Mpc. Co., Limitea: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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BOOKS 
OF THE DAY 


By 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER | 


The Wisdom of Father Brown aca 
dom of Father Brown” (Lane) is one of the 
stories in the Father Brown series that 
Gilbert K. Chesterton has made so popular. 
Chesterton made himself a story-teller. He 
was born an essayist; but there is not much 
ofa living to be made out of essays, and he 
turned to the writing of fiction, and made 
a success of it. In Father Brown he has 
created a new kind of detective — one as 
clever in his profession as Sherlock Holmes, 
but more human as a man. Doyle gives 
the impression of being thoroughly in ear- 
nest when he writes of his detective, while 
Chesterton appears to take himself and his 
creation much less seriously. Chesterton 
never seems to take anything very seriously; 
he is always a humorist, and would rather 
turn a startling sentence or hit you between 
the eyes with a paradox than stick strictly 
tothe truth. He has a great many of Shaw’s 
tricks, but his is a more lovable personality 
than that of the irrepressible farceur. Ches- 
terton can go on giving us the adventures 
of Father Brown indefinitely, while Doyle 


has shut down on Sherlock Holmes. He | 


did revive him once or twice; but he does 
not belong to a series, as does Father 
Brown, and | imagine that we would get 
rather tired of him if he did, clever though 
he be. Detective stories are about the last 
things that we would expect Chesterton to 
write; but then, he is a bundle of surprises, 
and we never know what he will do next. 
We only know that he will always do some- 
thing worth while. 

His priest-detective is an original charac- 
ter in fiction. Mr. Chesterton is famous for 
his original ideas. His essays were entirely 
original in their matter and manner, and 
his fiction is the same. His first novel, if I 
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’Shur- on 
EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


Give coinfort, neat appearance and 
assure the safety of your eyes. 

On eyeglasses, spectacles or goggles the 
guaranteed and improved Shur-on mount- 
ings, when properly fitted, hold the lenses 
in correct optical position and 


—stick tight comfortably 


The mark in the border of this advertisement is 
the shape of a Shur-on finger grip—that and the 
name “Shur-on” stamped on the bridge protect 
you against imitation. 

The quality and guarantee make it worth while 
to say to your optician, oculist or optometrist, 
“Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein?” 


The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., , Avenue Ty 


Established 1864 
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Make Money Out of Others’ Fun 


Pleasing the Public Pays Big Profits and owners of 
our famous attractions frequently make from $8,000 to 
$10,000 every year. We make everything in the Riding- 
Gallery and Carousselle line from the smallest to the 
highest grade. Bring in hundreds of dollars daily. It is 
a delightful, attractive, big paying, heaithful business. 
Just the thing for the man who can’t stand indoor work, 
or is not fit for heavy work. 

Just the business for the man who has some money and 


wants to invest it tothe best advantage. Our goods are # 


finest appearing, easiest running, and most attractive 
line manufactured. They are simple in construction and 
require no specia] knowledge to operate. Our latest new 
1915 Carousselle is mounted on trucks to facilitate and 
reduce cost of moving and shipping. If you want to 
get into a money -making business write today for 
Catalog and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN COMPANY 


PARK AMUSEMENT OUTFITTERS 
220 Sweeney St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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Orlyons VF 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


OR 


Dental Cream 


Choose either form. Both thorough 
cleansers. Both safe aids to 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder has been the 
standard dentifrice for three generations. Dr. Lyon's 
Dental Cream preserves the teeth equally 
well and keeps the mouth in an anti- 
septic, healthy condition. 










Sample of either 
mailed for 2-cent 
stamp. W. Lyon 
& Sons, 537 West 
27thSt., New York 











for Whooping Cough 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 





Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment, 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relievcs Spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath,makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Oresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scariet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 35 


Booklet. 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive et. 


For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Ant tic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, com of slippery elm , licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Corttanat st, New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 














remember rightly, was “The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill.” It was not great as 
fiction, but it was promising, and —it was 
Chesterton. 


: In “The Awakening,” 

The Awakening by Henry Bordeaux 
(Dutton), we have the story of a French 
marriage and divorce. It is a preachment 
rather than a novel. It is the story of a 
young couple who ‘have opposite tastes. 
The husband is a scholar and a prig, and 
the wife is a butterfly. She likes balls and 
routs, while he prefers his library and his 
books. He feels that every minute spent 
at a ball is a minute lost. So they agree to 
disagree. He finds an “affinity” who ap- 
preciates his scholarship, and when his wife 
confronts him with this fact he will neither 
affirm nor deny. A diary, in which he has 
recorded his sentiments toward his wife and 
toward his affinity, is turned over to the 
lawyer in the case, who gives it to the wife 
to read. The reading of the diary brings 
about the separation. The wife does not 
believe in divorce, and he seeks consolation 
with the affinity, but in time he tires of her. 
The wife, who was getting fat and losing her 
shape before her separation, becomes thin 
as her troubies weigh upon her. This makes 
her more attractive, and her husband finds 
his old love coming back; so he drops the 
affinity and returns to the wife. 

None of the people in this story seem like 
real people, nor does the novel resemble a 
French novel. French novels, no matter 
what their morals may be, are seldom 


dull. “The Awakening” seems much more 
English than French. 

The Rose-Garden Husband Margaret 

r Widdemer 


has saved the husband in this case by 
calling him “The Rose-Garden Husband” 
(Lippincott); for no one would want to 
call her hero a common or garden husband. 
A rose-garden husband is a different sort 
of thing. As the title would indicate, this 
is a good, old-fashioned love story, though 
written to-day. People in it are every-day 
people — just such as one might meet in 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, or Indiana. 
They have not great ambitions; they only 
want to live and love. Their own families 
are dear to them, and so are their own 
friends. With them, as with Pippa— 


God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world. 
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TWILIGHT SLEEP IN AMERICA 


By 
CONSTANCE LEUPP AND BURTON J. HENDRICK 


EN months ago McCiure’s MacaAzineE published the 

first account in this country of the Freiburg method of 
painless childbirth. The article met with an overwhelming 
response from every part of the United States. Hundreds of 
letters poured in from the women of the country, asking for 
further information regarding the method. At the same time, 
the article was vigorously attacked by medical journals and 
physicians, some of them of high standing, chiefly on the 
ground that the method had been tried in this country, had 








been found dangerous, and had been discarded. 
Since last June, however, owing largely to the pressure 
of demand from the women themselves, numbers of American 


physicians have visited Fretburg, 
introduced 
hospitals in nearly all our large cities. 
The following article describes what 


at first hand, and have 


extraordinary interest. 


have studied the method 
it experimentally in 
The results are of 


American physicians have accomplished with Twilight Sleep, 


conclusions 


and what 


they have 


drawn regarding itt. 





published an article describing, under 

the head of “Painless Childbirth,” a 
new procedure developed in the women’s 
clinic of the University Hospital in Frei- 
burg, Germany. For many thousands, 
probably many millions, of years, the infant 
of the human species had entered the 
world only at the cost of unimagined agony 
to its mother; now we learned, for the first 
time, that there was at least a possibility 
that this suffering was to end. This an- 
nouncement had an immediate interest for 
two classes in society. Inevitably it ap- 


[: June, 1914, McCrure’s MaGazine 


pealed strongly to all women, in themselves 
nearly half of human-kind. It also at- 
tracted the attention of that small minority 
of men, the doctors, whose business it is to 
assist women in the greatest ordeal of their 
lives. 
Naturally, the women welcomed this 
announcement. In a few weeks the whole 
lay world was discussing the news. It was 
about the only subject not smothered by 
the European war. Soon, however, the 
first enthusiasm gave way to the keenest 
disappointment. The newspapers began 
to report, and the word was passed from 
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Choose either form. 
cleansers. Both safe aids to 


Or.Lyon'’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 4, 


Ir 


Dental Cream 





GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder has been the 
standard dentifrice for three generations. Dr. Lyon's 
Dental Cream preserves the teeth equally 
well and kee 1s the mouth in an anti- 
septic, healt’ condition. 


Sample of either 
mailed for 2-cent 
stamp. I. 

& Sons, 537 West 
27th St., New York 







Both thorough 



















for Whooping Cough 
Spasmodic Cro up, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 





U sed while you sieep” 


Don't fail to use Cresolene ir the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath,makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scariet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene'’s best recommendation is its 35 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive oklet. 


For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 


sugar and ( Yresolene. The y can't harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us 10c. in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortianat st, New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 











remember rightly, was “The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill.” It was not great as 
fiction, but it was promising, and —it was 
Chesterton. 


In “The Awakening,” 
The Awakening by Henry Bordeaux 


(Dutton), we have the story of a French 
marriage and divorce. It is a preachment 
rather than a novel. It is the story of a 
young couple who have opposite tastes. 
The husband is a scholar and a prig, and 
| the wife is a butterfly. She likes balls and 
routs, while he prefers his library and his 
books. He feels that every minute spent 
at a ball is a minute lost. So they agree to 
disagree. He finds an “affinity’’ who ap- 
preciates his scholarship, and when his wife 
confronts him with this fact he will neither 
affirm nor deny. A diary, in which he has 
recorded his sentiments toward his wife and 
toward his affinity, is turned over to the 
lawyer in the case, who gives it to the wife 
te read. The reading of the diary brings 
about the separation. The wife does not 
believe in divorce, and he seeks consolation 
with the affinity, but in time he tires of her. 
The wife, who was getting fat and losing her 
shape before her separation, becomes thin 
as her troubles weigh upon her. This makes 
her more attractive, and her husband finds 
his old love coming back; so he drops the 
affinity and returns to the wife. 

None of the people in this story seem like 
real people, nor does the novel resemble a 
French novel. French novels, no matter 
what their morals may be, are seldom 
dull. “The Awakening” seems much more 
English than French. 


Margaret 
The Rose-Garden Husband Widdemer 


has saved the husband in this case by 


| calling him “The Rose-Garden Husband” 


(Lippincott); for no one would want to 
call her hero a common or garden husband. 
A rose-garden husband is a different sori 


| of thing. As the title would indicate, this 


is a good, old-fashioned love story, though 
written to-day. People in it are every-day 


peopk st h as one might meet in 
New York,- Jersey, Ohio, or Indiana. 
They have n reat ambitions; they only 
want to liv: love. Their own families 
are di to them, and so are their own 
frienc \ em, as with Pippa — 


1 his heaven; 
ht with the world. 
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Just Plain Big Ben 


ES, Big Ben made 

his place in the world 

by helping big men 
make theirs; he was less 
than eight months old when 
he raised the world’s stand- 
ard for time. 


For five years he’s occupied 
the pedestal of fame in the 
alarm clock field—23,000 deal- 
ers have placed him on a 
mahogany pedestal in the win- 


dow, but in three million homes 
he’s just plain Big Ben. 


Big Ben is seven inches tall—big, 
strong, handsome and true. His bold, 
black hands and numerals show up 
plainly in the early morning light. 


He’ll call you with one straight five 
minute ring or ten half-minute notes 
at half-minute intervals unless you 
switch him off. A drop of oil a year 
will keep him fit for a lifetime service. 


His price is $2.50 in the States; $3.00 in Can- 
ada. If not found at your dealer’s send a money 
order addressed to his makers, “‘Westclox, La 
Salle, lilineis,”* and he'll come to your door— 
charges prepaid. 


Made in LaSalle and 
Peru, ILL, by Westclox 























Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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“WHAT DO YOU CHARGE FOR 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co ‘ ht 1015 by Cream of Wheat Co 


The Marketplace of the World for Goods. 








